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Liquefies “Less Costly” Starches 


THERE COULD BE NO BETTER TIME 
than now to make a supreme effort to get 
the most out of every piece of equipment, 
every batch of materials used in your manu- 
facturing processes. 


The imperative, pressing demands of our 
armed forces, added to normal consumer 
needs, requires that every ounce of material 
be utilized, every hour, every man and every 
machine be pledged to all-out production. 
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There's no better way to get the most out 
of your warp sizing starches than to liquefy 
them with ARCY, the patented enzyme 
product which produces a thin sizing solution 
with pronounced penetrating and binding 


properties. 


For less waste, better weaving results, and 
finer finishes, use ARCY. Write for your copy 
of the free ARCY booklet today. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. 
Established 1828 


Gnproved 


Way of Doing Business? 


The ‘“‘usual”’ way of doing business requires extending 
terms of 30, 60 or 90 days to your trade. Your cus- 
tomer naturally wants the use of your money for the 
customary period of time. This is the 


not always the “improved”’ way of doing business. 


Instead of tying-up working capital in accounts re- 
ceivable, itis both possible and practical to receive cash | 
as goods are shipped. Your customer gets his regular 
terms and you get immediate cash through Commer- 
cial factoring. Besides, it eliminates credit losses, 


collection expense and reduces bookkeeping costs. 


Why not learn more about this “improved” way 


of doing business? Write Commercial Factors today! 
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Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1893 


Schefer, Schramm & Vogel 
Established 1838 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















Your Mill is busy—busier than for many years. It is on an essential 


job. Our country’s soldiers need its output. 


You are probably running 3 Shifts—with 3 sets of Loomfixers. 









That’s Tough on Your Looms. 






Q 
Perhaps as many as One-third of your fixers are Green g 
Hands. That’s Tougher. ro 
> 
Unless you are better off than some of your Meg 
2 


neighbors, you are suffering from a Serious 


Let-down in Your Loomfixing. 


When Loomfixing 
Suffers from 3 Shift Operation 
It’s a Bad Time for Using | 
Mongrel Repair Parts’ 











This is Not the Time 
to Take Chances 





Ag With Inferior Loom Repair Parts—parts someone tells 

oe ‘i? d 4d 

c? you are just as good. 
A They can’t be—and because they are not, they Bedevil your 


Loomfixing. 


Draper Repair Parts fit in where the broken or worn parts are 
taken out—without readjustment or fixing. They are just like the parts 
that came on your looms—made from the same blueprints, by accurate 


‘ey machine-molding—and finished on the same precision jigs and fixtures. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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UNIFORM YARN 


Less 
- Vibration 





Smoother There are 7 viscosity grades of Spindura... for every 
type and size of spindle, every operating condition. 


/ 


Yarn 





* 
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Firmer 
Packages 


eres 24 HRS. A DAY, textile mills 
| throughout the country are producing 
7 Power smoother, stronger, more uniform yarn... at 
increased speed... by lubricating their spindles 
: with Texaco Spindura Oils. 
Less Spindura Oils literally cushion spindles, damping 
- Fogging vibration, reducing breakage, assuring more uni- 
; form tension and twist. They resist “fogging” 
and do not thicken in service. 


Less 


Outstanding performance has made Texaco 
preferred by prominent mills in every textile area. 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that 
. can also be yours. A Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
_ Less | will gladly cooperate... just phone the nearest of 
| Thickening more than 2300 Texaco distribution points in the 
: | 48 States, or write: The Texas Company, 135 E. 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

pitts Care for your Car 
S| ea - or your Country 


night—CBS 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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OW. compare the Jenny 


with the Mule-Spinning 





machinery invented by 
Samuel Crompton in 1779 to produce 
fine quality yarns and subsequently 
improved to be made “self-acting”. 
Immediately you can appreciate what 
more continuous movement meant to 
the spinning of yarn. 

This old engraving does not tell the 
whole story. Nearly all inventions of 
textile machinery up to that time had 


been directed solely at increasing pro- 


“CONTINUCOUS 
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duction. The “mule”, however. had 
as its primary objective the manu- 
facture of finer qualities of yarn and 
its development carried cotton manu- 
facture “to a perfection it would not 
have otherwise attained.” It is an- 
other example of increased efficiency 
in textile manufacture that resulted 
from continuous motion. 

Just as the “mule” eliminated the 
stopping, starting and changing of 
the jenny, so has Industrial’s “Con- 


tinuous Process” eliminated the stop- 


PROCESS” “— 
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ping, starting and changing of con- 
ventional rayon yarn production. In 
one continuous operation, SPUN-LO 
yarn is spun, washed, bleached, treat- 
ed, dried and twisted. 

And once again process improve- 
ment has meant product improve- 
ment, for SPUN-LO yarn, made by 
the “Continuous Process,” is virtually 
free from knots and broken filaments 
and is more uniform in strength. 
lustre and denier. Increased weaving 


efficiency is its natural result. 


v-lo Rayon 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION ec Cleveland. Ohio—New York Office. 500 Fifth Avenue 
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AHCOVEL. A substantive softener which does not alter 
shades or light fastness. Gives better softness and drape at 
less cost. Pure white — does not discolor or turn rancid. 
Resistant to washing and dry cleaning. Non-greasy, odorless. 
Easy to apply. 


RESYNON. No baking. Improves brightness of colors. 
Does not discolor or turn rancid. Extra body without stiffness. 
Relatively permanent. Economical. Non-greasy and odorless. 
May be used with starches and gums. 


Send far Samples 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLATID Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 


_— 
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q P MACHINE WORKS 
| WHITINSVILLE, MASS.., U.S.A. 
a a Charlotte, N. C. Ailanta. Ga. 
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Tufto 1, dW special TaAYON WHEN RUG MANUFACTURERS first told us what 


they required of a rayon fiber for use in floor 


fiber developed for coverings, it was obvious that no suitable rayon 
staple was then available. [hat might have been 


floor COVETINEG J the end of the story, if it weren’t for our policy 


of FOUR-PLY SERVICE. 


Instead of saying “no,” and letting it go at 
that, our fiber technicians tackled the problem 
with a vengeance. First, they determined just 
what properties were needed—how much resil- 
lence, wearability, soil resistance, strength, and 
ability to cover. Then they set about to develop 





FOUR-PLY SERVICE 


FIBER RESEARCH—Helps you get 
the right yarns. 






— 9 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT—Helps you 
| a a design new fabrics. 


“ ~_ 3 MILL TECHNIQUE—Helps solve mill 
~~ °~ problems. 


~ 4 SALES ASSISTANCE—Helps sell fin- 
ished products. 
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a fiber with these qualities. lufton was the result. 
You can judge its success by the fact that some 








of America’s leading floor covering manufactur- 
ers are already using this special fiber with out- 
standing results. 


This is a typical example of the way our 
FOUR-PLY SERVICE gets results. Whenever you 
have a problem involving rayon, bring it to 
rayon headquarters—to American Viscose Cor- 
poration. Our aim is to help you in every way 


we possibly can. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


Copr. 1942—American Viscose Corp, 
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WINNING EFFORT 
demands full time machine ~ awiaeie ee 
performance. TEXTILE ge a 
MACHINERY delivers sus- Ca A RE ae 
tained capacity output when 
lubricated with . 
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-.. SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS and NO- 
DRIP LUBRICANTS. 


These oils meet all require- 
ments of spindles and toprolls 
in stepped-up production. 
Sinclair also produces quality 
oils for Knitting Machinery. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 1h i A ¥ 4 4 
publication devoted to the solution of 1 | 


lubricating problems. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Roan ; 10 West 51st Street : RiAtTo BLpG. 573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York Ciry KANSAS City ATLANTA ? Fr. Wort 
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FOR PRODUCTION ile? VICTORY 


Post-war production will introduce many new 
and advanced ideas by Saco-Lowell engineers 
.. . effecting economies and savings of funda- 





mental importance. 
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Saco-Lowell today is a war production plant — working 
unceasingly for Victory. Nothing else is comparable in 
importance to us or to you. In our foundry, our machine 
shops, our assembly lines...our skilled craftsmen, 
production engineers and mechanics are building war 
equipment in place of textile equipment. And it will 
continue this way until Victory is ours. 


For production after Victory Saco-Lowell engineers 
have continued their research for better and more 
efficient textile methods —- and have developed many 
improvements which will be available for post-war 
production. Although these improvements cannot be 
made available today, our engineers are anxious to 
keep you informed on all our developments — and to 
show you how these improvements can be incorporated 
in your plans for the future. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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A MEANS OF 
OBTAINING 
GREATER LIFE 
FOR 
ALL METAL PARTS 


During this War Emergency period we all have many 
problems to solve. One of the greatest is to use the most 
advantageous equipment and to make it last as long as 
possible, thereby obtaining the greatest uninterrupted pro- 
duction with the use of the least possible metal. 


Heveol CHROME Treating 


all metal parts that are subject to wear and corrosion, or 
even that have been worn or corroded — you can save 
metal — obtain longer life from those parts with the result- 


ing increased production and less shut-downs. 
Every part contacting the yarn should be Chrome Hardened. 
You can (with the proper Chrome Hardening Methods) 


build up to its former or original size, shape or even larger, 


if desired, any metal that has been worn down. 


Write today 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Superior 


"aa FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 


THE WORLD TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES EVERY DISTRICT 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FIELD ENGINEERS 
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-- - ANEW 
Synthetic 
Detergent 


A highly efficient product for use as a general scouring 
and boil-off agent in textile wet processing. * Hereisa 















new detergent that is active in hard or soft water. It may 
be used alone in the boil-off bath or as an addition to 
present soap scouring formulae with improved results. 


@ LANITOL C W increases the detergent action of soap...and 
permits rapid and complete rinsing of stock, yarn or cloth. 


@ LANITOL C W is excellent for boiling off or scouring 
rayon hose prior to dyeing and finishing...including 
full-fashioned hosiery that is highly contaminated 
with knitting oil. 


@ LANITOL C W is highly valuable for washing 
off tops and yarn to remove oil and grease. 


@ LANITOL C W...when added to the final rinse 
water after scouring woolens...effectively re- 


ps Waechittet: Co., Inc. 


moves all residual soap...leaves the cloth with a NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


rs of tndustrice! Chemicals for ever 


pleasing hand free from objectionable odors. 





WRITE FOR WORKING SAMPLE OR DEMONSTRATION 
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With as many as 460 uses listed for rayon, with ap- 
proximately 4,000 textile mills in the United States alone, 





devoting all or part of their production to rayon yarns and a oe 
fabrics, the development of specially designed machinery ers guarantee that 
and equipment for handling rayon fibre has been imperative. your U. S. Travelers 


will reach you in per- 
fect condition, with 
no tampering or loss 


lt is equally important that these intricate, highly per- 
fected machines be given every opportunity to perform at 
their highest efficiency, by furnishing them with the best ring 
travelers obtainable---travelers that have also been specially 
developed for the rayon trade, to assist in producing smooth, 
clean yarn of accurate, uniform twist, on per- 
fectly formed packages. 


in count. 








U. S. Ring Travelers meet every requirement 
in this production of top-grade rayon yarn. They 
are precision-made of the finest, toughest, most 
durable steel alloys, delicately balanced and 
rigidly inspected, uniform in size and shape. 








“A Traveler for Every Fibre” 
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Textile Mills Use 





Are their Travelers as 
Good as their Twisters? 





The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTICAL RING 
TRAVELER (shown at top in illustration) has been 
specially developed to meet the particular needs of the 
silk and rayon trade in the throwing process. 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature produces 
ideally smooth, even yarn, and prevents split ends in 
throwing. By eliminating pivoting action, this traveler 
is kept constantly in close contact with lubricating de- 
vice and assists in distributing the lubricant evenly over 
the entire inner surface of ring, prolonging the life of 
both ring and traveler and promoting a more even twist. 





U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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By preventing excessive wear and me- 


chanical troubles, these quality lubricants 
enable us to maintain production on each 


machine to the full limit of capacity 


<4 v * . o > 
ULF quality lubricants are doing a real protection 


job for us,” says this woolen mill Superintendent. 
“With these lubricants in service, we are able to operate 
equipment in every mill department at most efficient 
speeds, and to avoid shutdowns except for periodic inspec- 
tion. As a result, we are obtaining maximum production.” 
Modern high-speed textile equipment requires the 
proper application of lubricants that provide full protec- 
tion against excessive wear and which resist oxidation, 
gumming, and “throw” to the highest degree. That is 
why leading mills throughout the industry have stand- 


14 





ardized on Gulf quality lubricants, which are scientific- 
ally manufactured to provide the best lubrication for 
every type of textile equipment. 

Make sure your equipment is getting the kind of lubri- 
cation that insures maximum production and minimum 
maintenance costs. Write or ‘phone your nearest Gulf 
office today and ask a Gulf engineer to call. 








GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — — USE IT WISELY! 
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INDUSTRIAL 


CANVAS PRODUCTS 


MADE RESISTANT 





PROPER PROTECTION for canvas materials is 
of utmost importance today. To help do this 
job, Dow offers a group of chlorinated 
phenol derivatives, sold under the trade 
name DOWICIDE*. When incorporated in 
compositions used for finishing, these ma- 
terials achieve effective protection against 
rot and mildew. 


DOwWICIDE products are also used in a new 
anti-mildew treatment known as Napenize. 
This process assures canvas products a 
greater degree of protection than usually 
attainable. The physical affinity of the 
chemical compound for the cloth makes 
this feature possible—thus giving canvas 
products longer life. 


For complete information on DOWICIDE prod- 
ucts and the Napenize Process, write to 
Dow today. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














UNTREATED Sections of untreated 8-oz. 


duck photographed after 2 months in humidity 
chamber. Mold Resistance—Poor. 
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TREATED Section of 8-oz. duck treated by 


the Napenize Process photographed after 2 months 
in humidity chamber. Mold Resistance—Excellent. 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York e« St. Levis ¢« Chicago ¢ Houston 
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Foxboro Pneumatic Loading provides exact, 
calibrated pressure at each end of roll 
independently, on this new dye-padder 
built by Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 














olving Production “Bugs” 


That Defy Usual Methods ! 


Today, a wide variety of textiie processes — 
from the simplest to the most difficult — can 
be operated with new cost-cutting, quality- 
boosting exactness through use of Foxboro 
instruments. 


The reason is, that Foxboro Instruments are 
designed by men who know the industry's 
processes and problems from the bottom up. 
Their long experience has enabled them to 
develop, not only standard instruments of 
new high accuracy for textile measurement 
and control service, but also complete new 
instrument systems where special tasks must 
be performed better. 

A typical example of these new systems is 
Foxboro Pneumatic Loading for dye-padders. 
mangles and mercerizers. Operating auto- 
matically after initial setting, this original 


Foxboro Instrumentation System maintains 
exact calibrated pressure at each end of the 
squeeze -roll independently. It eliminates 
squeeze-variations, bouncing of out-of-round 
rolls, and costly maintenance all the 
“bugs” of hydraulic, weight or screw loading! 

Write for detailed information on Foxboro 
Pneumatic Loading Systems or Foxboro In- 
strumentation for any other textile operation. 
The Foxboro Company, 84 Neponset Ave., 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. Branch offices in 
principal cities of United States and Canada. 


OXBOR 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


— ee 









(Rie [nstrumentation 
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Working overtime today ... working miracles 


in the way of new fabrics .. . Teca, Eastman’s 
soft, wool-like, crimped acetate rayon staple. 
Alone or in blends with other fibers, Teea is 
creating richer textures . .. weaves that are 
nearly non-crushable . . . fabries that are 
shrinkage-controlled. Promote Teea for news. 
and for the dependable standard of quality 


associated with the name Eastman in rayon. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT TECA, consuit A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, 
INC., 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, SALES REPRESENTATIVES FOR TENNESSEE 


EASTMAN CORPORATION, KINGSPORT, TENN., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK CO. CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 
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Shese ave Westvaco. Chemicals 


ALKALIS Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate OTHER CHEMICALS 








Acid Sodium Pyrophosphate Alumina Hydrate 


Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS Blanc Fixe 


CHLORINE and SOLVENTS Magnesium Oxide, Caustic Calcined reaeaengy 
Certified Normal Heptane 








Chlorine, Liquid Magnesium Oxide, Refractory 


Carbon Tetrachloride 

Trichlorethylene Magnesium Chloride 

Magnesium Silicate Epsom Salts 
Hydrated Lime 


Chemical Gypsum 


Magnesium Hydrate ) 
Ethylene Dibromide 


Perchlorethylene 
Carbon Bisulfide aaieiees | 
Retiies Cibestibe BARIUM PRODUCTS: Hydrogen Peroxide 
Barium Oxide Quick Lime 
PHOSPHATES Barium Carbonate Sodium Sulfide 
Phosphoric Acid Barium Hydrate Sodium Hypochlorite 








Sodium Phosphates Barium Nitrate Magnesol (TM Reg.) 
(mono, di- and tri-basic) Barium Peroxide ‘Produced by Barium Products, Ltd. 








YOUR NEW PROBLEMS 
from “New Blends... 











New Produéts 


PARACHUTE CLOTH 
POWDER BAG CLOTH 
SURGICAL DRESSINGS 


and all the many 
new fabric and yarn 
specialties needed in 
our war efforts to 
speedily fill requirements 


of the new war technique 


and 
New Blends 


OF 
COTTON 
RAYON 
NYLON 
WOOL 
SILK 


all bring their 
New Problems 








CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


Eliminators of Static Ele&ricity. in Manu facturing Operations 


PORTLAND * MAINE 















‘New Fabrics 


In every new blend 
look for new static 
problems.Check your 


cards, drawing frames, 
slashers, warpers! 
Increase your produc- 
tion, improve quality 
by having us eliminate 
your static. 


Write Today 
Please address Textile Dept. 
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§ to your file 
of Calco’s practical aids 


Calco Technical Bulletin No. 655 is ready now as a 
practical aid in your work with the United Victory 
Colors established by the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation. It shows accurate formulae for each of these 
22 Fall colors, covering not only formulation, but 
suggested procedure for each. All formulae have 
been developed specifically to meet close shade 
requirements on an 11 oz. cotton warp fabric. The 
cotton warp accounts for 50% of the weight while 
the filling yarn is made up of 80% wool and 20% 
staple viscose rayon. Our Technical Service Depart- 
ment will gladly cooperate with your own colorists 
in developing formulations for United Victory 
Colors for use with mixtures of these same fibres in 
different proportion or for use with mixtures of 
other fibres. 


As is the case with other Calco Technical Bulletins, 
Bulletin No. 655 is available to you without charge 
on request to our Bound Brook Office. 


OTHER PRACTICAL BULLETINS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Bulletin No. Subject 


637 Dyeing of Type II Powder Blue (Vat Dyed) Waist, 
Nurses’ Cotton Broadcloth 


639 Dyeing of Olive Drab No. 3 Cotton Uniform Lining 
640 Dyeing of Olive Drab No. 3 Cotton Silesia Lining Cloth 


641 Dyeing of Olive Drab No. 3 Cotton Uniform Twill, Type 
III or IV for Cvercoat Lining 


643 Dyeing of Cotton Socks Olive Drab with Direct Colors 
645 Dyeingof U.S. Army Olive Drab Wool for Uniform Cloth 
647 Man-Made Textile Fibres 


Vhire wo lowe te toe 
Mhthis uall lime, To VA 





CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, New York, Charlotte, Chicago 
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JARD CLOTHING 
isa MUST 


Soldiers, sailors and the thousands of workers on war pro- 
duction must have clothing and other textile equipment. 
Every bit of yarn used in uniforms, overalls, underwear, sox, 
blankets, sheets, and the hundred other items must first be 
processed by Card Clothing. 


*% The wool of 10 sheep must be carded to outfit one 
soldier. It will take a Jot of carding to equip 6,000,000 
soldiers. It is estimated that cotton cloth production for 


1941 exceeded 1940 by 2,000,000,000 square yards. 


* As textile production soars... so must Card Clothing 
production . . . and so must the materials to make it. We 
sincerely believe our patented TUFFERIZING process 
makes the maximum use of materials entrusted to us. 


Step up production with 
TUFFERIZED 


CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders 
. . » Card Clothing for Woolen, from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic 


Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Card Breasts Rewired at Southern 
Silk Cards =* Napper Clothing, Plant = Midgley Patented, and 
Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Ld ad @ Howard's Special Hand Stripping 


Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and Cards = Inserted Eye and Regu- 
extra sets loaned atall plants WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS lar Wire Heddles 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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Announcing 


VITAL NEW AID TO VICTORY PRODUCTION... 





Your Copy is Free! 


ENGINEERS — production managers — 
maintenance men — executives . . . here’s 
a valuable new handbook that you’re sure 
to want for your technical library...a 
book designed to help you meet today’s 
new motor maintenance problems! 

And they are new problems .. . 

Wartime’s three-shift production has 
crowded triple-duty for motors into every 
day. New working days have been added! 

All told, a motor’s working time has 
skyrocketed since the emergency from 1800 
hours a year to 8700 hours! 

That means that inspection, adjustment, 
lubrication check-ups — all must be quad- 
rupled ...and must be geared up to war- 
time standards of efficiency! 

To help you most, “A Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Motors” applies to ail 
makes of standard, general-purpose motors. 
And it takes a fresh look at motor care. 

For Allis-Chalmers recognizes — as you 
do — that maintenance “as usual’ went 
out with Pearl Harbor. 





Send for this Valuable new Handbook today 


Electric Motor Enemy No.1... Quick Lhagnosis of 


Motor Ailments 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 


Yes. I would like to receive free of charge 


‘A Guide to Wartime Care of Electric Motors’ 






























(Name) 
(C4 } } 

COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED — Making HANDY REFERENCE — Helping you catch (Street Address ) 

principles ot motor care crystal clear. Of motor troubles at early stage. Tear out order 

particular value for training new men. form and send for your free copy! (City and State) 4 


WE WORK FOR WE PLAN FOR 


Wieike) ae PEACE 
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0 Warp Yarn 


Emmons Heddles 
are tough — but 


they treat yarn 
like a baby 


| 


eG 


Y 
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EMMONS REEDS KEEP 
TRAFFIC ON “GO”’ 





Uniformly-sized (to .001’’), accu- 
rately-spaced (to .01’’), super-smooth 
dents of Emmons Reeds keep warp 
threads in line, giving you cloth free 
from reed marks or roughed-up yarn. 
Good knots, slubs and nits pass 
through resilient Emmons dents. Ad- 
ditional air space — up to 70% — is 

‘‘Tough but not rough”’ describes the qualities of available as needed, without sacrific- 
Emmons steel heddles which give you longer service ing strength or rigidity. 
and improved weaving. 

Life is longer because of high tensile strength, 
corrosion-resistant plating. Weaving is improved, 
because the smooth heddle eye eliminates a chief 
cause of chafed yarn and warp breaks. 

Quality of Emmons Certified Steel Heddles is 
checked twice — once by careful plant inspection of 
individual heddles — also by testing of sample hed- 
dles by an independent technical laboratory. 


“Inspected and Approved’’ — the 
seal of Emmons quality — means 
painstaking inspection before every 
shipment of Emmons products. 

Be Certain — Buy Certified 











Lawrence, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. 
All products stocked in Charlotte and 
Lawrence, Reeds manufactured in 
Charlotte. Branch offices: Clifton Wat- 
son, Manager of Southern Sales, Box 
WORKS OVERTIME & a wg 2036, Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 3-7503) 

WITHOUT . .. Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta 

| | (Tel. Main 2643) ... Alvin Braley, 

CHARGING YOU Box 236, Itasca, Tex. (Tel. 170)... 

W. S. Taylor, 171 Madison Ave., New 

York (Tel. Lexington 2-6060) ... 

Albert R. Breen, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 


Look for the black EMMONITE finish on the ends of Emmons Heddle Argentina, Buenos Aires, Roberto 
Frames. This Phytanium-blended, black finish actually penetrates the —— 7 tg — pie: — 
metal’s grain—providing a protective surface without build up. . . fighting ¢ Janeiro, A. Polak, Caixa Postal 362; 


le, W. L. Robi ' ° 
rust and wear. EMMONITE finish . . . hand-picked, knotless lumber . . . iin. Game cen & ae 


double shellac ... rolled rivets... Perez-Pena, Box 1611; Mexico, Mexico, 

extra rivets—all these features add D. F. Leo Lenk, Apartado 533; Colom- 

up to longer service. bia, Medellin, C. E. Halaby & Co., 
P. O. Box 139. 
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It's WATER-PROOF, -: 
DIRT-PROOF, and. 


(a this Textile bins ly 
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FIBREEN a svrznion 


REPLACEMENT FOR BURLAP 


The disappearance of burlap and other familiar packing materials 
has introduced FIBREEN to many mills. They’ve been sur- 
prised to find that the “substitute” is outplaying the ‘‘regular’’ 





FIBREEN is tough and strong. It makes tight, compact 
bundles. It’s pliable, clean, and easy to apply. It offers a “plus” 
in addition, because it is absolutely waterproof and dirtproof — 
provides a degree of protection unmatched by other materials. 
It 7s inexpensive... .Write for a sample of FIBREEN. Make your 
Own test as to strength. Soak it — twist it —try to tear it. 


If you wish to make shipping room tests, we will supply a sample roll without 


THE SISALKRAFT CO 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sis Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalkra 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILI 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 
In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
Montreal - Toronto + Halifax + Saint John « Winnipeg + Vancouver 





SERVING INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTURE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





The technical representatives of 
Gardinol are prepared to discuss 
working formulas for‘ Modinal’’D* 
now used to meet problems such 
as the following: 
Dyeing with vat colors 
Scouring reworked wool 

raw stocks 


Scouring & dyeing rayon 
mixtures 
Kier boiling heavy duck 
Jig dyeing sulfur colors 
Dyeing cotton & rayon hosiery 
Scouring low-grade cottons 
Refinishing harsh goods 
Lubricants for mixtures 
Scouring fulled fabrics 
Soaping off naphthols 
Scouring low-grade woolens 


@ There’s no priority on progress in “know-how.” 
Have our technical representatives help you keep 
abreast of developments in the use of synthetic de- 
tergents. The products of the Gardinol Corporation 
have set standards in their field, and the application 
formulas have been tested and approved by leading 
dyers and finishers. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade-mark used by the 
Gardinol Corporation to designate a group 
of its fatty alcohol sulphates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
SALES AGENTS: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio - E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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THE Yilmer 


NATIONAL POWER-RECOVERY PLAN 

















a. vastly accelerated pace is turn- 
ing power into Strategic Material No.1. For the 
success of the war effort, Industry must salvage 
its tremendous power-wastes, and. use that power 
for war production! 


To help accomplish this urgent task, Gilmer, in 
collaboration with leading power engineers, has 
developed the National Power-Recovery Plan. 
This Plan is practical and workable, pointing out 
plainly just where and how power can be saved 
with a minimum of time and effort. 














cert REFER COVERS — 
i ELECTRICITY 
- STEAM 
944 
WATER 


REFRIGERATION 
COMPRESSED AIR 
BOILER ROOM 
PRIME MOVERS 


Authorities on power estimate that, if the Plan is 
adopted by America’s industrial plants, the resultant 
power-saving will equal the combined output of two 
Boulder Dams! Translate that power in terms of 
more warplanes and tanks! 


Here’s the long-awaited chance to get an official 
‘““Go-Ahead” in your battle against power-waste! 
Show this advertisement to the responsible execu- 
tive in your plant and get his support. Then put 
the Power-Recovery Plan to work! It comes com- 
pletely packaged in a special Booklet. Write to 


Gilmer for a copy. 


shy |. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. ir 


The oldest firm of rubber fabric belt specialists 
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MECHANICAL POWER 


‘It’s OK, Gilmer!” 


says WPB 


2] 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


W* keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WerkS South Carolina 
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Overloads can’t cause motor failures and loom 
shutdowns where Westinghouse ‘‘De-ion’’ Loom 
Switches are on the job. Bi-metal overload pro- 
tection with unchanging accuracy—a feature of 
Westinghouse motor control—takes the motor off 
the line automatically before damage can occur. 





WORMAL 





Quick-make, quick-break operation, in addi- 











fe aly ..Here’s why! 0 

tion, gives assurance that ‘“‘De-ion’’ Loom — 

Switches will continue on the job indefinitely Pec we mene sane onieeaagil al 
: ; ccurate, unchanging Bi- 

without need for attention due to burned or anstehovertond telaty tales 

pitted starter contacts caused by slow-make motor off line auto- 


matically before overload 


operation or excessive arcing. ‘“‘De-ion’’ arc 
can damage it. 


quenchers snuff arcs out almost instantly. 





““De-ion’ Arc Quenchers 


It will pay you to investigate the added advan- actin iinet 


tages of ‘““De-ion’’ Loom Switches that give added eenesn cantons denied 
insurance against unnecessary shutdowns. Write and quenched in 1% cycle. 
today for details and prices. Westinghouse Electric a wer a 

prevented . . . contacts 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. last longer. 





SWITCH 


“DE-ION”’” LOOM 


—Westingh 
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SOCONY-VACUUM’S FAMOUS LUBRICATION 





REDUCED DECREASED 
POWER CONTINUOUS MAIN- 
CONSUMPTION PRODUCTION TENANCE 





The “4-Factor” Story proved in Peacetime—Now vital in Wartime 


EVER BEFORE IN U.S.A. HISTORY has there been such grim, 
absolute necessity for Correct Lubrication. It’s a keystone in our 
Battle of Production. Without it no plant can achieve full efficiency. 











For years Socony-Vacuum—the first to present and apply the prin- 
ciple of Correct Lubrication—has been proving to management that 
it results in 4 savings which add up to a Lubrication Profit. Today, 
this Lubrication Profit pays off in Capacity Production! 










If you are interested in results, talk this over with the Socony- 
Vacuum man. Backed by 76 years’ experience, no one in the lubrica- 
tion field is better equipped than he to give you the results you want! 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM FOR CORRECT 
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PROFIT NOW PAYS OFF IN... 


Production! 


\ 7 
CAPACITY 


PRODUCTION 


| ‘e-i itey waited, 
PROFIT 
















LOWER 





LUBRICATION 


COSTS 






4 


THE SUM OF ‘ 
THESE FOUR SAVINGS 


1. REDUCED POWER CONSUMPTION 
2. MORE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 
3. DECREASED MAINTENANCE 
4, LOWER LUBRICATION COSTS 


, =LUBRICATION 
LUBRICATION PROF! 











| aq 
--- Socony-Vacuum’s __. 


 A-FACTOR STORY is a | 

- Famous guide for operating — 
| men throughout. 
~*‘ULS.A. Industry | 














| 









SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. + Standard Oil of N. Y. 
Div. + White Star Div.+Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. + White 
Eagle Div.» Wadhams Div. + Southeastern Div. (Baltimore) 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. + General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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WOOL 


for perfect blending with cotton 
rayon and acetate fibres to be 
spun on the 


COTTON SYSTEM 


We specialize in the manufacture 
of a wool fibre delivered not ove: two 
inches in length ready for the cotton 
card. Our product is uncut and not 
carbonized. It offers the ideal solution 


to the ever increasing problem of blend- 


ed fabrics. 


JOSEPH C. O'CONNELL CO.. INC. 


Telephones TAUNTON 3698—3699 


32 WASHINGTON STREET 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YES! IN FAST COLORS — AVAILABLE NOW! 


Have you a dyeing problem? Are you looking for fast avail- 
able colors for fine fabric finishing? If you are—then investi- 
gate Aridye* textile coloring materials. 

Aridye textile colors, applied by the new pigment-dyeing 
method, equal or excel the high standards of the textile 
finishing industry. It is an entirely new method of applying 
color on such fabrics as cotton, spun rayon, acetate and mix- 
tures. This new method provides you with colors that are fast 
to washing, exceptionally fast to sunlight and produce unu- 
sual uniformity of shades in new bright colors on twills, 
jeans, reps, shirtings and work clothes. 

Comparative tests show that the industry’s high standards 
of fastness are more than met by this method of pigment- 
dyeing (Aridye Corporation’s U. S. Patent No. 2,248,696). 
Further comparative tests, covering Mildew Effectiveness, 
Resistance to Abrasion, Chlorine Retention, Air Porosity and 
Presence of Primary Irritating Substance, have been made 
by the United States Testing Company, Inc. Full copies of 
these reports will be sent on request. 

Aridye pigmented emulsions remain stable until dry; con- 
*Reg..U. S. Pat. Off. 
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sequently there is no exhaustion of the bath as all compo- 
nents are taken up by the fabric at the same time and in the 
Same proportions. 

Aridye textile colors are applied by the pad-dyeing method 
with only one immersion of the fabric necessary for color 
consistency. This operation saves time, conserves scarce 
materials. Restrictions probably will increase—but many fast 
pigments will not be affected. 

Remember! The textile finishing industry has used Aridye 
colors to print millions and millions of yards of goods— 
producing fabrics fast to washing and exceptionally fast to 
sunlight. Aridye textile coloring materials offer new bright 
colors, reproduce engravings exactly, produce unusual uni- 
formity of shade. 

Investigate these and other advantages of pigment-dyeing 
with Aridye pigmented emulsions. Send for additional in- 
formation, including our standard form of license, under 
which many dyers are operating at present. Write to Aridye 

Corporation, a Subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


* 
Avs dye 
TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA e FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY ¢ PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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THESE SCALES 
HELP UPSET 
THE AXIS TIMETABLE: 














HE speed and accuracy of modern only save precious minutes now but 
Fairbanks Scales, and their many also serve you best in years to come. 
ingenious applications, are helping Fairbanks scale engineers are ready 
rush war matériel production. to help you plan for teday with an 
Use your priority to get Fairbanks eye for tomorrow. Fairbanks, Morse & 


weighing equipment that will not Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Your Power Transmission “On the Hoof’’ 


From fat, healthy steers like these comes the 
most efficient of all power transmission mediums 
—Leather Belting. 


On practically every type of drive, Leather Belt- 
ing delivers more power at lower maintenance 
cost than any other material. Its inherent charac- 
teristics—greater gripping power, flexibility, ten- 
sile strength and longer life—plus the craftsman- 
ship of the tanner, currier and beltmaker, place 
leather at the top of the power transmission list. 
Moreover, it is the one material that, even after 
years of service, has a worthwhile salvage value. 


Consult your own leather belt maker. What- 
ever your power transmission problems, you can 
rely on his specifications to meet your needs . . . 


precisely. He will deliver on schedule too, for 
leather is available. 


Available and versatile . . . because leather has 
manifold uses. It has long been serving industry 
in hundreds of ways. Today, it is rendering great- 
er service than ever before. 


The Wm. C. Brown Leather Co. are helping to 
supply industry with the leathers America's gi- 
gantic production program demands. Besides 
leather for flat and round belting, we manufac- 
ture pump, hydraulic, polishing, strap and harness 
leathers. Each of our products is built on this 
principle: We know we can't make it all, so we 
try to make the best. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Wm. C. Brown Leather Co. 


TANNERS and MANUFACTURERS 


1702-10 TULIP STREET 


Reprints of this advertisement may 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


be had upon application to us. 
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Horizontal and vertical drive shafts 


are both mounted on Fafnir Standard 


Radial Ball Bearings. 


~~ 
— 





Fafnirs on the New Atwood Ring Twisters 


help speed the production of vital nylon cord and thread... 


The new Atwood 5B Model 10 Ring Twister has 
found an active and responsible place in the pro- 
duction of nylon sewing thread and cord used in 
the making of parachutes for our fast growing 
Army of Paratroops. In the Atwood machine, as in 
so many other highspeed textile units, Fafnir Ball 
Bearings were specified in the “blueprint” stage. 

To textile machinery makers and operators, 
Fafnir’s Balanced Design — larger balls and deeper 
races — means higher machine efficiency and long, 
trouble-free bearing life under all load conditions. 
Fafnir friction-freedom saves power, cuts operat- 
ing and maintenance costs — makes continuous, fast 
production possible on busy machines. The wide 


variety of Fafnir Textile Ball Bearings — standard 


and specialized — are the result of many years 
experience working directly with textile machin- 
ery designers. The Fafnir Bearing Company, Tex-~ 
tile Division, New Britain, Conn. Branch offices: 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 








FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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What Happens 


for /ndustry...and Rubber for the Nation When a 
V-Belt Bends 





















To see for yourself the belt-saving importance of the CONCAVE SIDE, just 
pick up any V-belt and bend it as it bends when it goes around a pulley. 





As the belt bends, grip its sidewalls firmly with your fingers as in the photo- 
graph above. You will feel the sides of the belt change shape. If the sides were 
straight before bending, they will bulge outward as the belt bends. (See Figure | 
on the right). 

Now look at Figure 2. Here you see how bending changes the shape of a belt 
that is built with the patented Concave Side. The side becomes perfectly straight. 
This belt, when bent, precisely fits its sheave groove. Here are the savings:—(1) 
There is no side-bulge. This means uniform wear—longer life—a saving in belts 
for you, a saving in rubber for the Nation. (2) The full side-width of the belt uni- 
formly grips the sheave groove wall—carries heavier loads without slippage— 
another saving of belts and a saving in power, too! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave Side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “:..: DRIVE 











Chicago, III. Dallas, Tex. _ New York City | Birmingham, Ala. J Los Angeles, Cal 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue berty National Life £ 2240 East VW Bly 
Charlotte, N. Carolina Greenville, S. Carolina ___ Atlanta, Georgia _ | 
507 Builders’ Bldg 201 W iside Bida F St » S. Natl. Bk. Bid , 
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Wind Knitting Cones at 
1/3 YOUR PRESENT COST 











With the Maibanuaiite 
Knitting Cone Winder 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
Wilton, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C. 
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Start with the Stein-Hall laboratories if you have a wartime 

problem to solve. Backed by 76 years of starch service, and 

by a line of high quality special starches and gums for textile 

sizing, finishing and printing, our research and field technical 

staffs are ready to help you solve your problems. These 

technical facilities are at your service . . for the duration 
and afterwards. 








VENTY-SIX YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, tne. 


285 Madison Avenue * New York 1011 Johnston Bldg. * Charlotte, N. C. 


LABORATORIES AT . . NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CHARLOTTE «+ PROVIDENCE + LONG ISLAND CITY. N. Y. 
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WHERE CZZere Ze I$ A MUST 


He ELECTRO-MATIC ZZee 


As a result of the universal recognition whicn clean 
air has today as an industrial necessity to speed up 
production, lessen rejects due to spoilage, and in- 
crease workers’ efficiency, American Air Filters 
have been installed in a vast majority of war pro- 
duction plants. 
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In a single textile mill, losses in time and money due 
to smudging, streaking, and discoloration by dust, 
soot, or smoke can run into thousands of dollars 
every year unless the air is kept clean. 
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AAF Engineers have made special studies of textile 
mill dust problems and can recommend dust col- 
lecting equipment and engineer systems to take 
care of any unusual conditions that might be pres- 
ent. Ask your air conditioning consultants to inves- 
tigate some recent AAF installations for you, or 
write for the address of our nearest engineer. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


INCORPORATED 


275 CENTRAL AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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Write for Information on _ the Electro- . mm 7 









































Matic Filter which Collects the Finest Ni, PN | | 
Air Borne Particles Electrically and fa } p a 
Cleans Itself as it Cleans the A*tr. aap: ah E : | 
Tey Pe | 
Shown at the right is a cross-section of the Electro-Matic filter show- We 4h 3 
ing how the continuous filter curtain is washed free of co'lected dust, sum |] (ERE I . 
soot and smoke particles automatically. This exclusive self-cleaning fea- _ : j 7 
ture makes shut-downs for cleaning unnecessary. fiea 14 | 
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ELECTROSTATIC AIR FILTER 
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OF MINUTES 











| CAN TAKE OUT THIS BREAKER, 
INSPECT IT. AND HAVE POWER 
BACK ON THE LINE IN A COUPLE 

















UST loosen two screwbolts— and 

the complete breaker can be 
pivoted outward and lifted free, 
ready for inspection. It is just as 
easily replaced. 


Simple? Yes— simple and easy to 
a degree which invites regular in- 
spection. This discourages long- 
time neglect and avoids shutdowns, 
which are more costly today than 
ever before. 


Plant engineers call it the 3-minute 
breaker. With it, you can reestab- 
ish service after temporary faults 








in less than one minute; inspect 
the breaker in safety, away from 
live parts—in less than two 
minutes; and where load conditions 
have changed, you can interchange 
breaker units in less than three 
minutes. 


Give your production, equipment, 
and personnel complete protection. 
Install these breakers in lighting, 
power, and motor circuits—up to 
600 volts. They will protect both 
the circuit wiring and the appar- 
atus connected to the circuit. A 


THE BREAKER WITH THE DISCONNECT FEATURE 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 43% 
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Here’s Why This New Removable Breaker Is So Easy to Inspect 


new illustrated booklet (GEA-3600) 
tells where and how to use them. 
Ask the nearest G-E office 
for a copy, or address General 
Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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GOOD! 
THAT’‘LL SAVE 
US VALUABLE 
PRODUCTION 


































A baked phenolic resin coating 


protects this equipment 


igelia 


corrosive attack by chemicals. 


You selected Aluminum Alloy plant equipment 
because it promised long life, better performance 
and better products. It is fulfilling those promises 
in every way. Although it was once good economy 
G.1 many jobs to permit normal depreciation, and 
then replace the parts, wartime conditions now 
require that you get every possible hour of service 
out of the original equipment. 
Chemically-resistant, baked resin coatings have 
proved very effective and have prolonged the life 
of Aluminum where it is subjected to severe 
attack. Thousands of parts, so coated, are in 


service today. Because these coatings are suited 





To make the best still: better—Protective Coatings 


to conditions encountered on each job, maximum 
life for the Aluminum parts is assured. 
Protective oxide coatings offer another means of 
making Aluminum Alloy spools, pirns, bobbin 
heads, separator blades, and other textile equip- 
ment parts last longer. Oxide finishes are produced 
by chemical and electrolytic treatment. Of these, 
the Alumilite* finish, formed on Aluminum by 
anodic treatment, is among the most durable. 
Are you wondering how to make irreplaceable 
Aluminum equipment last longer? Alcoa engineers 
stand ready to serve you. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


AmeriIcA, 1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


*Process patented 


ALCOAUALUMINUM 
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wg “How long will it wear?” . . . “How easily can | wash or clean it?”... 
These are the questions women are asking today, when garments 
are bought for style, yes—but even more for service and real value. 
As a war economy keeps broadening the usefulness of rayon 
fabrics, the Tubize Certified Quality Label is becoming more and 
more valued as a definite, known assurance of the service qualities 
in underwear and dresses. It is a pledge that the fabric has been 
tested and is certified for wear, cleanability and lasting color. 


S, The Tubize Certified Quality Label on 

A @ the underwear or dresses that you make or sell, 
adds a sales value built up by consistent quality backed 
by sound national advertising. 
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TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION * 2 Park Ave., New York 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
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ILLUSTRATED IS OUR SIX-DRUM HIGH SPEED 


NARROW FABRIC WARPER 


With Eyeboard Stop Motion and Magazine Cone Creel 


This machine can be built with any number of drums, 
with the drums of varying widths to make beams of 


varying widths at the same time. 


Equipment with the machine includes a traverse 


motion for traversing a warp of a small number of 
ends on the beam--or the beams can be made in 
the flat. 


For detailed description and prices write or wire-- 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF COMPLETE WARP PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 
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BALING PAPERS 
to protect your shipments 


CRINKLE KRAFT paper, bonded with a specia. 
waterproof asphalt adhesive—an extra tough 
wrapping for any size bale. FLAT KRAFT paper, 
bonded with a special waterproof asphalt adhe- 
sive insures an unbelievably strong, easy-to- 
handle wrapping for rolls of cotton goods. 


These flexible, moistureproof and dustproof cov- 
erings were especially developed by us for use in 
our own mills and factories when supplies of bur- 
lap were cut off and when the need for using all 
available supplies of cotton goods for war time 
requirements become apparent. Tested in actual 
use, these laminated special papers can be fur- 
nished you in a variety of widths and weights for 
any baling purpose. Prompt shipments from our 
stocks are now available. Last, but by no means 
least, the cost is exceptionally low. Write for 
prices—they will surprise you. Samples fur- 
nished upon request. 
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/Whtle 
FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 













Atlanta St. Louis 
New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas 
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COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS and DISTRIBUTORS ATLANTA 


Leather Rubber V-Belts Paper and Metal Rockwood-Southern Westinghouse 
Belting Belting and Sheaves Pulleys Pivoted Motor Dr.ves Motors 
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a These TANK CARS help conserve 
E LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA 
--a wartime essential 
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These specially 


insulated tank cars, used for all tank car shipments of 
Penn Salt liquid caustic soda, are proving a valuable aid in the wartime 
need to conserve time and essential materials. They are serving in the indus- 


trial war on waste by helping users of caustic reduce handling time and costs 


... by making unloading simpler and safer... by assuring complete drainage. 


Caustic Soda is playing an extremely important part in the war produc- 


tion program of the textile, paper and chemical industries. Tremendous 





quantities are urgently required, but everything possible is being done to 


supply our customers. You can cooperate during the emergency by con- 
serving caustic soda wherever possible. 


MAN U/FA/C TURING 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 









NEW YORK 


CO/MPAN Y 

1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS 
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Ta 
Send your contribution to your loca! USO Committee or to National Headquarters, 
USO, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 






Even an old Rainbow Divisioner like 
you would pop your eyes at the army 
we re putting together this time. 
Let me tell you, they’re doing 
everything to make up just about 
the best bunch of fighting galoots 
you ever saw. 


And that goes for what they do for 
us off duty, too! Take this new club- 
house we got just outside of camp. 
It’s got radios, dance floors, nice 
soft chairs and everything. And, 
Pop, you can get something to eat 
that won’t cost you a month's pay! 


Now, the army isn’t running this. 
The USO is. And most of the other 
camps got USO clubs too, because 
you and a lot of other folks dug 
down and gave the money to the USO 
last year. 


But, Pop, you know what’s happened 
Since then. Guys’ ve been streaming 
into uniform. Last year there was 
less than 2 million of us. This 
year there’ll be 4 million. And the 
USO needs a lot more dough to serve 
that many men—around 32,000,000 
bucks I hear. 


Now, Pop, I know you upped with what 
you could last time. But it would 
sure be swell if you could dig into 
the old sock again. Maybe you could 
get some of the other folks in the 
neighborhood steamed up, too. 


It will mean an awful lot to the 
fellows in camp all over the coun— 
try. Sort of show ’em the home—- 
folks are backing them up. And, 
Pop, an old soldier like you knows 
that’s a mighty nice feeling fora 
fellow to have. See what you can 


do, huh, Pop? MM 
Bill 











GIVE TO THE 


US$ 0 
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there are thousands — 
of needs for this 


set screw that positively locks when tightened-up. 


BRAKO : 


SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS OS ae 
with the Knurled Points |  UNBRAKO WELT-BAR SCREWS 


Use ‘‘Unbrako" Self-lockers wherever vibration and jarring 
might cause ordinary set screws in looms and other machines 
to work loose. They are a good insurance against loss of time 
and production. The Knurled-point 'Unbrako'" when tightened 
up just like the ordinary set screw, digs in and stays there and 
can be removed just as easily. 
Of course, it can be used over 


and over again. Write us today : 
for more information or ask 
your local mill supply house. 


The chances are it carries them 
in stock. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 









They are uniformly strong and accu- 
rate and are sure to give complete 
satisfaction. Would you like a sample? 
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nated with ‘‘Unbrako’’ years ago. 





Knurling of socket screws origi. Socket Head Stripper Bolt: Square Head Set Screws 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., 50x 582, seNKintown, PENNSYLVANIA 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN Z 
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TO WIN THIS WAR, more 
and more billions are needed 
and needed fast—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 
MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE! 

This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in every plant, office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 

Best and quickest way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 

Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 


If your firm has alreacy installed the 
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Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
time—. 


1. To secure wider employee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war any more than “‘token’’ resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 


If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so. For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 
— War Savings Staff, Section E, 

reasury Department, 709 Twelfth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 








War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war program by 


COTTON 
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Cott MANUAL STARTERS 

























3 Two COLT Manual Start- 
re : ers mounted on cast iron 
pedestal... a convenient 
mounting for textile mill 
applications. Write us... 


we ll be glad to send com- Showing Eechett 
. : Covercan be locked closed 
plete information on with Starter free to oper- 
COLT MOTOR CONTROLS. ate . _ or with Starter 
locked in ‘‘off"’ position. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. %<**:' Hartford, Conn. 
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HE American MonoRail Automatic Cleaners keep 

machines producing full time. Now, more than 
ever before, it is necessary to keep machines going at 
top speeds. There is no lost production when American 
MonoRail Overhead Cleaners are at work over spinning, 
winding, twisting and warping machinery. Automatic 
cleaning enables spinners to handle more sides and 
reduce the number of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 
Cleaning is done better, quicker and more economically 
with American MonoRail Automatic Overhead Cleaners. 








Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain such ad- 
vantages as better running work; fewer gouts or 
bunches; less ends down; lower cleaning costs; no lost 
production and reduced machine stoppage. This in- 
formation will be gladly given without cost or obligation 
on your part. Write us today. 





Send for copy of book describing Automatic Cleaning 
and Overhead Handling in the Textile Industry. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 Athens Avenue > 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
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IN THIS [SSUE 


Editorial— 


Soaking the “Little People” 


Textile Fibers and |!-iber-Blending— 


Textiles in the Chemical Age, by Perrin N. Collier 
A Review of Chemicals in the Textile Industry, 
gh I SE en ee 
Wool—-Its Blending, Properties, Processing and Products. 
I a, abil 
Blends of Rayon Fiber——-Filament and Staple, 
by Russell F. Redding and 8. Jack Davis 
Glass as a Textile Fiber —__~_~ _ 
Manufacturing Rayon Hosiery on Full-F ashioned Machines. 
by Earl Roberts , 


General and Technical— 


Means of Transporting Employees To and From the Plant, 
by Emmett Warren ____-__--~_-.- Bias 

The Importance of Safety, by W. M. MeLaurine_- saseliiinatiies 

Community Recreation Program at West Point Manufacturing 
Co., by Robert A. Turner 

Georgia Convention in Atlanta __ _ 

Piedmont Section, A.A.T.C.C., Meets in Charlotte 

Setting the Midget Filling Feeler a 

A Safety Manual for the Mill (Part Two), by E. S. Greene 


Current Textile eainestti 


Talk of the Month —_____~-~ 

New England Mill Situation —- aie 

“The Situation” as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 
S.T.A. Eleets Pegram: Votes Against Greenville Show 
Timely News Items With a Textile Slant a 

What the Textile Mills Are Doing 

The Cotton Waste Market 

Comment on the Cotton Market 

New Textile Publications —- 

New Equipment and Materials 

Personal Notes about Men You Know 

An Old-Timer Says 

Shorts and Remnants 


How Other Men Manage— 


Mechanical and Actual Twist in Warp Yarn 
Timing of the Harness and Shed 
Controlling Sizings in the Card Room 
Thoughts on Starting up Roving Frames sl 
An Interesting Discussion on Twist in Roving 
Hlow to Attack Waste 


Knitting Section— 

Manufacturing Rayon Hosiery on Full-Fashioned Machines, 
by Earl Roberts , 

Knitter Hints (No. 10) : 

Lubricating Cireular Knitting Machines 

Effects of Weather 

Temperature-Humidity in Seamless Mills 

Lighting Arrangements for Seamless Mills 

Removing Hosiery by Compressed Air 

The Komet Machine (Article 17) 

Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets. 

Forecast —_- ae ee 

Trends—The Yarn Markets 


Copyright, 1942, by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 











How to keep textile machines running continuously 


> = 





One-piece skeleton frame aids 
ventilation and inspection. Note 
the large air passages which direct 
the air flow around the stator 
windings — and out again. Clean, 
cool, continuous motor operation 
is assured. 















lint won’t choke these motors 


.--It goes in—through—and out 


Its name is the Westinghouse Lint- 
Free Motor. But textile mainte- 
nance men call it “The Profit-Maker 
Motor”— for these reasons: 

Lint filters most everywhere in a 
textile mill. Yet, it can’t stay in a 
Westinghouse motor. It’s specially 
designed to keep lint out. Air cir- 
culates freely through unobstructed 
air passages. Inner surfaces are slick 
and smooth, without pockets or cor- 
ners. Lint goes in, through and out. 

Factory lubricated, self-sealed ball 
bearings keep grease in, lint out. 


There’s no need for a further check- 
up, until three years have passed. 

With bearings that need no lu- 
brication— with air passages that 
clean themselves, you have far less 
motor maintenance — fewer  shut- 
downs— more continuous produc- 
tion. For complete details of this 
profit-making Lint-Free Motor—see 
your Westinghouse representative at 
once. Or write for descriptive folder 
DD-3175. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, Dept. 7-N. J-21217 


Westinghouse 














LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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In cheerfully assuming the tremendous 
responsibility of speeding the record 
production of cloth and fabrics for 
uniforms and countless other military 
uses, the Textile Industries have dem- 
onstrated the productive power and 
the firm determination of free Ameri- 
cans to stand shoulder to shoulder 
beside our fighting forces. 

And as makers of textile products 
for spinning and weaving operations, 
Dayton is proud of its part in this 
great war production effort. We con- 
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sider it both a privilege and a duty 
to serve the great Textile Industries 


which are serving our nation so well. 





In addition to serving the Tex- 
tile Industries, Dayton’s facilities 
and production experience are 
today being dedicated to the manu- 
facture of special parts for Army 
and Navy Combat Equipment. 
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By assuming non-combatant 
duties which will relieve men 
for combat service, Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps will 
stand shoulder to shoulder 
beside our fighting forces. 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building Greenville, S$. C. 





EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A 
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( IBA Laboratory 


Exists to Serve You! 





* 











a | ' | 
Ciba Chemists, Colorists and Service 
% Technicians are ready to cooperate with * 
é 3 f | you to solve your problems. 
( Panny pore EC 
| wy, * * * * * * we a 
ttt te tt i et tet a all 
* DYESTUFFS *« CHEMICALS + INTERMEDIATES + Vat Dyes of + THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
tert a ae ee a et ct eet et ea ea att i ce ti ei ed 
P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YOauxrR 
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Write to Advertisers 


A lot of advertisers in our pages are 
pretty much up against it in making de- 
liveries today and you can bet that on 
every order they have to turn down, the 
metals or critical materials concerned are 
going into the greatest war effort we have 
ever seen. 

Whether an advertiser is after business 
today or building up for business tomorrow, 
he still likes to have your comments. Some 
enterprising publications put a line at the 
foot of each page saying “When writing 
advertisers, please mention ————— publica- 
tion’ We hope you will remember this in 
writing to our advertisers and that you 
will let them know what you think of their 
advertising, even when they may not have 
anything to sell. 


oe 
Orchids to DuPont—140 Years 


A current history of the development of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., is 
published by Scribners’, and gives an in- 
teresting background of American indus- 
trial development. It is entitled ‘“‘Du Pont— 
140 Years’’. Congratulations and best 
wishes for the next 140. 


& 

Lubricating Machinery 

“Please forward me if possible 50 copies 
of the article by A. G. Singleton of Martha 
Mills on ‘Lubricating Mill Machinery’, as 
appearing in the April issue.”’ 

FRANK L., BYRD 

Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills 
Danville, Va. 


a 
Keeps His Copies 
*. .. 1 am also interested in using my 


copies for reference and am wondering if 
you have for sale a suitable binder for this 
purpose.” 
GRADY H. MARTIN 
Graniteville Co. 
Graniteville, S. C. 
e 
More Private Secretaries 
: . We find that this book [‘‘My Pri- 
vate Secretary’’] is going to be very useful 
so we would like to get three additional 
copies .. .” 
D. M. CURRIE 
Pomona Manufacturing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Back to 1930 


“Is it possible to get a copy of article 
on the effect of traveler and ringrail speed 
on twist, published in the September, 1930, 
issue of COTTON ?” 

F. SPRINGER FOSTER 
LaGrange, Ga. 


Knitter Hints 


“Sometime ago you published a_ very 
clear photograph in your magazine demon- 
strating the proper way to handle a cone 
of rayon and... I1 would like to get 12 
copies of the reprints to post in each of 
our mills”’, 


o 


RHYS COOPER 
Burlington Mills Hosiery Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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We Get Around 


“We would like to obtain a copy of the 
issue of COTTON containing a paper by 
Searell on the locust bean which appeared 
in volume 101, p. 76, 1937.”’ 

GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“We have recently read an article, ‘Pack- 
age Yarn Dyeing’ by Perry M. Parrott in 
the November, 1941, issue. ... We believe 
this to be an excellent article covering sev- 
eral problems which we have had with 
package machines .. .’’ 

W. F. PROTZ 
National Tinsel Mfg. Co. 
Manitowoc, Wisc. 


is anxious to 
‘Nap Quality 


“Our textile laboratory 
have a copy of the article, 
Tester’ (May, 1941)”’. 

FLORENCE GLUESING 
Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
ae 


Want to Buy 


Many requests are being received now 
from concerns who want weaving facilities 
or to purchase various cloths. 

John T. Travis, of American Gas Fur- 
nace Co., Elizabeth, N. J., says he has been 
called in by concerns desirous of purchas- 
ing cotton corduroys in the grey, these to 
be 39-inch and 40-inch wide to finish 36- 
inch. 

Cc. F. Berger, president of Syracuse- 
Elbridge Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., is in- 
terested in buying canton flannels from 4 
to 6 ounces bleached, to be used in defense 
plants. 

Kolbe Fabrics, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., has government orders 
pending for 30-inch 72x60 2.50 drill and 
for 37%-inch 72x60 2.00 drill. 

Schwob Linens, Inc., 12 East 46th St., 
New York, N. Y., has 40,000 pounds of 
20s/1 and 24s/l1 yarns which they would 
like to have woven into bleached sheeting 
in 64x64, 68x72, or 72x72 constructions, in 
42- and 72-inch widths 


. 


of 66 Leonard St., 


Great Service 


“I believe these items which you run 
each issue under the heading of ‘General 
Developments’ are of great service to the 
industry. I think you are to be compli- 
mented for leadership in this field.’ 

WILLIAM H. BARNHARDT 
Barnhardt Brothers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


. 
Thanks, Anyhow 
A contemporary, Knit Goods Weekly 


(bless their sense of humor) tells us to 
‘“‘forget about rayon. Don’t give nylon a 
second thought. Silk,—don’t mention it . 

It seems that Earl Hulce, the underwear 
man of Toledo, O., has solved the problem 
in recalling the old days of the stocking 
net ribbed cotton which came by the roll 
and which was sold to the ladies in 30, 32 
and 34-inch lengths. The ladies would then 








Textile Fibers Today 


We hope a great many of our readers are 
going to save this issue. Included in its pages 
is the story of textile fibers and chemical 
developments affecting textiles that should 
prove of interest for a long time to come. 
As you will probably find, it is presented by 
one of the best mill research organizations 
in the industry and presented to a topsy- 
turvy industry. 

We wish that we could tell hosiery mills 
whether they might grab onto a little silk 
or nylon. Maybe they would appreciate our 
letting them know even where they could 
get enough rayon. We also wish that we 
could tell mills faced with the need of rapid 
change-overs where to get the machinery and 
yarns to take care of such change-overs. 

If any of the rest of you are feeling sorry 
for yourselves, look at the hosiery boys who 
first complained about losing silk, then nylon 
and don’t know what will be next. 

As a matter of fact, the Government is 
finding a lot more use for rayon and first 
thing you know they’ll be substituting wool 
and cotton for rayon. Maybe they already 
are. 

One thing certain is that this period will 
see a great development and improvement in 
synthetic fibers of all kinds. And don’t say 
we didn’t warn you when they start wear- 
ing glass pants and milk skirts a few years 
hence. 





buy Racine fect to sew on to the roll ho 
siery. Mr. Hulce, it seems, still has some 
Racine feet to sell. But 56 years ago, Mr 
Hulce also remembers that the dresses 
touched the ground. Thanks just the same, 
Mr. Hulce. 

& 


Treasurer Wants 
Maintenance Methods 


“TIT am very much impressed with ‘Main 
tenance Methods Used by the Avondale 
Mills’ [Feb.] . I would like to have my 
superintendents read this instructive re 
port by Hugh M. Comer.” 

HERVEY KENT 
Treas., Exeter Mfg. Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 
¢ 


Reverse Accent 


Some smart gent in this country has fig 
ured out a way to convert your tires into 
girdles for the ladies. However, the Japs 
topped that one with a story that they had 
found a way to convert their rubber into 
oil, 


€ 
“Welcome to the Family” 

“Will you kindly send your publication, 
COTTON, starting with the current issues to 
the following, charging same to Gosnold 
Mills Corporation: Alton Chase, New Bed 
ford, Mass., Alfred Roberts, No. Dartmouth, 
Mass., James Whalley, Fairhaven, Mass., 
Charles St. Pierre, New Bedford, Mass 

ALLAN BARROWS 


Treasurer, 
Gosnold Mills Corp., 


New Bedford. Mass. 





















Central Station Power 





Meets Your Wartime Needs 





ANY textile plants are being converted to new types of op- 

eration. Scarce raw materials and the requirements of war 
orders are causing shifts in operations, changes in employment and 
adjustments in machines. 











They also cause changes in the use of electric power. 


As a result of these conditions, textile mill operators served 
by this Company realize more and more how flexible and adapt- 





able their central station service really is. 








‘In the case of increased demand—the mill owner does not 
have to go out and try to buy new, and almost unobtainable, ma- 
chinery to supply his enlarged power requirements. He simply 
notifies this Company and we do the rest. _ 












In the case of decreased power use—there is no problem of 
generating equipment and capital investment being thrown into 
idleness. As consumption decreases the power bill comes down. 


Add to these advantages the unvarying frequency, well- 
regulated voltage, and continuity of service, which are essential to 
the efficient functioning of motor-driven machinery. They total up 
to a decisive balance in favor of central station power—especially 
in a time of transition. 








Georgia Power Company 
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CONGRESS is still wrestling with the tax bill, and 

is in the agonizing position of having to impose 
some real taxes on the people who have really got to 
pay the taxes, and this, just as an election is coming 
up. For years, politicians have kept up the fiction of 
exempting the poor from taxation, by taxing the rich 
and letting them pass the tax on to the poor, instead 
of taxing the poor directly. With price ceilings, the 
rich can’t pass on any more taxes, and in order to get 
the money to run the war Congress has finally been 
forced to consider means of taxing directly the people 
who are going to have to pay the taxes, no matter how 
indirectly they are imposed. 

There are practically no more rich to tax; they 
have already had their incomes whittled down until 
the number of really rich people is negligible. Less 
than one-fourth as many people returned incomes over 
$100,000 a year in 1940 as in 1929, and they returned 
less than one-fifth as much income. According to 
Treasury estimates, President Roosevelt’s suggestion 
of a $25,000 ceiling on all personal incomes would 
produce enough money to run the war for less than 
12 days. During the other 353 days of the year, 
people with more modest earnings have got to carry 
the load. If all personal income in excess of $10,000 
a@ year were confiscated, there would be enough money 
to run the war about three weeks. 

In all of its wrestling with the tax problem, Con- 
gress has resolutely refused to grasp the real nettle 
and give it the tug that it deserves. The real problem 
is not how Congress can increase taxes, but how it can 
reduce expenditures. Congress has been grunting and 
sweating under the weary load of trying to find a 
couple of extra billions in taxes, and we have not 
heard one voice raised in the legislative halls about 
finding these two billions in the most obvious of all 
economies: cutting down expenses by not giving the 
money to the people whom they are now considering 
as the next victims of taxation. 

In a recent issue of a Southern newspaper a head- 
line proclaimed: 

“TREASURY ASKS INCOME LIMITS 
Would Confiscate All Over $25,000 of Single Persons; 
$50,000 for Married” 
In the same paper there were display advertisements 
of several welding schools; a composite of these ad- 
vertisements reading substantially as follows: “Learn 
welding. Pay nothing while in school. Six weeks’ 
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Soaking the “Little People” 


course. No previous experience or education required. 
We have placed over two thousand graduates in the 
past few months. Starting pay $65.00 a week, and 
many of our graduates are making over $100 a week.” 


SO THERE you are, gentlemen, with a very succinct 
statement of our present tax problem. Trained busi- 
nessmen who have spent a lifetime demonstrating 
their ability to earn money are to be stripped to the 
bone so that people without “previous experience or 
education” and with six weeks in a welding school 
can get $100 a week. Nothing that an unskilled 
workman can learn in six weeks could possibly be 
worth $100 a week, nor even $65.00 a week. These 
welding schools are springing up all over the country 
and there are few city newspapers that fail to carry 
one or more such advertisements. 

We use the welding school illustration simply be- 
cause there seem to be more of these than anything 
else, but there are also countless aeronautic schools 
that teach other people without “previous experience 
or education” the difference between a piston and a 
cylinder and send them out into $65.00 a week jobs. 
There are also all kinds of newly-fledged institutions 
for teaching all sorts of things which will transform 
common laborers into $100-a-week “skilled workmen”. 

Some of these outfits are probably phonies, to trap 
the unwary who have heard about the lush Govern- 
ment jobs, but all of them are not. A recent bus trip 
with a load of welders going to a nearby manufac- 
turing plant afforded proof that these six-week grad- 
uates were really pulling down some heavy money. 
One of these welders jubilantly remarked to an ac- 
quaintance on the bus that he had never drawn an arc 
until two months before and that learning to weld 
was a snap and anybody could do it, and look at the 
money you made. He proceeded to mention some of 
the pay checks around his plant, and they sounded 
exorbitant. 

According to present plans, there will be several 
million more of these graduates without “previous 
experience or education” who will be oozed into $5,000- 
a-year jobs within the next few months. If Congress 
wants a sane solution of some of its more pressing tax 
problems, it could start right here. 


PLENTY OF MEN in uniform have expressed very 
vigorous opinions about the fabulous wages the 
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Government is paying to defense workers. Recently, 
on a crowded bus, a young soldier was talking with a 
civilian where it was impossible to avoid overhearing 
the conversation. The civilian apparently was a car- 
penter, since he was telling the soldier about several 
camp jobs he had worked on and the wonderful op- 
portunities for making money. He said that on one 
occasion his employer had sent him from Atlanta to 
Dallas and back by plane to take care of a small job 
that had to be done quickly in Dallas. The conversa- 
tion then turned to camp life. The young soldier said, 
“Oh, I like it all right, Mr. Clark, but what gets me 
down is these fellows on the outside. I am a young 
man and healthy, and am supposed to give my body 
to my country, and yet these fellows that aren’t good 
enough to get in the Army are pulling down from a 
dollar and a half to three dollars an hour, and that 
doesn’t seem to me to be right. I never made any such 
money as that, and if they are not as good men as 
I am, they ought not to either.” We have heard 
the same sentiments expressed by other soldiers, but 
this young fellow explained it more aptly and with 
greater brevity than most. He was, of course, un- 
deniably correct; it is grossly unfair to take the unfit 
who can’t make the Army specifications and pay them 
princely wages to make equipment for the higher 
grade men who can meet the Army requirements. 

In getting about the country we hear a great deal 
of criticism of this reckless squandering of public 
funds. A good example turned up in a small cotton 
mill town. A gentleman from this town was on the 
tire rationing board for his county, and there were 
two other members of the board. Their quota of tires 
averaged about eight a month. All three of these 
gentlemen, being thrifty small-town merchants, had 
tried to handle their tire rationing job in an econom- 
ical manner. They found a small, empty room in the 
courthouse which they could get rent-free, and they 
also found a girl in one of the county offices who had 
a light job and considerable spare time, and who could 
handle the trifling amount of clerical work involved 
in issuing eight tires a month without interfering 
with her regular work. They agreed to pay this girl 
$20.00 a month to act as secretary for the board. The 
whole arrangement seemed thrifty and sensible, 

Shortly thereafter a representative from the chief 
rationing board at the State Capitol was making an 
inspection of the county boards, and told this particu- 
lar board that they could not handle the rationing that 
way and that they must hire a full-time secretary at 
a rate of pay of $120 a month. 

The gentleman who was telling this story said that 
he had previously invested $1,500 in war bonds and 
had expected to buy some more during the year, but 
when he realized that his whole $1,500 was being ab- 
solutely thrown away paying $1,440 a year to a sec- 
retary who had nothing to do except a few minutes’ 
work a month, he decided that he would never buy 
another war bond and would only pay what taxes he 
had to. Two other business men in this same town 
voiced similar sentiment. Both of them had bought 
some bonds, and both had had a chance to see what 
was being done with their money. They were very 
bitter about it and very insistent that they were all 
done with buying bonds. 
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IT IS HARD to blame these people for such an atti- 
tude after hearing their stories. A thrifty and frugal 
merchant, banker or mill manager who has had to pull 
a business through a depression, and who has had to 
learn the value of money and the difficulty of cre- 
ating the values behind the money, cannot fail to be 
appalled when he sees the village ne’er-do-wells mi- 
grating to Government work centers, and getting more 
pay than many a hard-working small-town merchant 
can expect for putting in 12 or 13 hours a day and 
risking his capital as well. The millions of little peo- 
ple who are asked to invest their meager savings in 
war bonds have a right to hope that their money will 
be expended prudently. It begins to look like these 
same millions of little people will soon be paying a 
sales tax to raise the money that the Government so 
urgently needs. They will not be happy to see this 
money recklessly squandered. They know that we 
have got to win this war, and most of them will have 
sons or brothers or husbands in the armed forces. 
They will know that these men were the pick of their 
town. Can these taxpayers be very happy to see their 
best men going into the service of their country and 
risking their lives and possibly sacrificing their fu- 
tures while their second best and third best are mi- 
grating to soft jobs where they will be paid from three 
to five times as much as their fellow townsmen were 
ever willing to pay them, and paid with the taxes of 
these same fellow townsmen? 


WHILE CONGRESS is apparently afraid to tackle 
courageously the problem of a more economical prose- 
cution of the war, American industry has made mag- 
nificent progress in that direction. Almost every day 


the papers carry an account of the re-negotiation of 
some war contract that will save the taxpayers mil- 


lions of dollars. Cynical politicians are convinced that 
these are merely cases of the Government finding out 
that the supplier was swindling it and therefore de- 
manding a re-pricing of goods or services. In most 
instances, however, it seems clearly proven that the 
lowered costs on countless Government contracts have 
been accomplished by typical American ingenuity and 
managerial ability. In spite of inflated wages and 
punitive overtime payments, hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands, of businesses are finding that concentra- 
tion upon the problem of efficient production of war 
materials is constantly reducing the cost of making 
these. There is of course no real incentive for any 
manufacturer to try deliberately to reduce the cost 
of his Government production. These reductions in 
costs just happen incidental in the tremendous effort 
to speed up production and find short-cuts in manu- 
facturing. The manufacturer has virtually no other 
reason for getting his costs down, since if he makes 
a profit he can’t keep it, and the individual manufac- 
turer hasn’t the slightest concern with what wages 
he pays, since it all comes out of the Government 
kitty. That American industry has been able to keep 
on consistently reducing its costs of production, and 
effecting a tremendous saving in the cost of the war, 
is a glowing tribute to the ingenuity and efficiency of 
the American manufacturer. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Fibers and Fiber-Blending 


IN THE special section on Textile Fibers and Fiber 

Blending, occupying 21 pages in this issue, an 
effort is made to depict some of the broad, significant 
developments occurring in the realm of textile fiber 
supply and utilization, and the influence of chemistry 
upon the industry, within recent years. 

Originally, and for hundreds of years, this indus- 
try utilized primarily fibers of natural origin, and 
its economy and development resulted in rather dis- 
tinct and compartmentized utilization of these natural 
fibers. Their manipulation, treatment, and products 
constituted separate and largely unrelated areas of 
activity. 


CHEMISTRY produced, in rayon, a new member of 
the group which, while synthetic, fast established it- 
self along with the contributions from Nature as an 
important factor in the supply of materials for the 
industry. First as a filament yarn it added magnifi- 
cently to the textile scene; then the development and 
application of its running mate, rayon staple fiber, 
broadened immeasurably the opportunities for its fur- 
ther participation. 

Other synthetics—again primarily the contribu- 
tions of chemistry—further diversified the textile fi- 
ber supply. Nylon, “Vinyon’’, the protein-base fibers 
—one of them coming through chemical technique 
from the milk of the cow—and several others have 
made their appearance and have received merited 
recognition of their contributions to the industry. 

Meanwhile, the established fibers have continued 
to progress. Each has qualities and considerations 
that are inherently exclusive, so that the advent of 
these new fibers has produced no revolutionary upsets 
or dislodgements. Substitutions and specific competi- 
tion have occurred, and do exist, and will continue 
to appear, and there will continue to be, mainly as the 
result of local or temporary disturbances of economy, 
internal shifts. Where one product demonstrates its 
superiority in a specific case, it can, with intelligent 
and scientific promotion, retain its gains there. 

But on the whole, the arrival and acceptance of 
the new materials has produced, instead of an ex- 
clusively competitive effort in a given area, rather an 
overall contribution to the sum total of textile fiber 
consumption. For cotton and wool—the dominant 
natural fibers—continue basically to serve those mar- 
kets which their characteristics best serve, and have in 
several ways been aided by their new relatives in such 
directions as the discovery of new possibilities of de- 
velopment. With no precedents to overcome, attain- 
ing maturity in an era that accepts the validity of the 
scientific approach of which it is a product, rayon, 
for example, has unquestionably stimulated its older 
associates. It has demonstrated the possibilities in 
co-operative promotion, the potentialities of practical 
research, and the opportunities that await to reward 
the expenditure of courage, and ingenuity and the 
proper product for a field or a use. 
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AN OUTSTANDING product of this enlarged and di- 
versified supply of materials has been the develop- 
ment, largely within the sphere of the industry, of a 
blending or merging of the several individual elements 
in the creation of results not possible with any one 
of them singly. This has come, in different instances, 
to meet various requirements, or combinations of re- 
quirements—considerations of market demand, style, 
cost and/or economy, or to solve a problem posed by 
lack of supply of the usual ingredient. Whatever the 
specific reason, the overall result has been, to a dra- 
matic degree, the modification in many ways of the 
former compartmentization between the individual ele- 
ments, and the creation of a more flexible, more di- 
versified and more successful industry as a whole. It 
was but natural that this blending should come largely 
through the adaptation of the newer materials with, 
and in the plants of, the established ones. 


The first of three objectives of the special section 
which these comments introduce is to depict some of 
the developments in the field of textile fibers, par- 
ticularly the newer ones, and particularly the part of 
chemistry in these developments. No effort is made 
to cover the history of the more established fibers— 
nor to discuss any of them separately. The approach 
has been primarily from the standpoint of how each 
has become a member of the textile-fiber family, with 
particular emphasis upon its participation in the field 
of fiber blending. It should be emphasized that in 
neither the concept of this symposium nor in the mind 
of any contributor is there any thought of advocacy 
or dispute as to the relative merits of any fiber and 
its products. 

The second objective of this study is to report, 
with space and time as the primary limitations on 
the extent, something of the details as to the process- 
ing involved in this field of fiber blending. 

The last of the three objectives is to show the part 
that chemistry and research have played in the story, 
and to indicate the increasing role that this gigantic 
industry may take in the future welfare of textiles. 
It was chemistry, with its handmaiden research, that 
conceived and perfected and produces the synthetic 
fibers. But the contributions of chemistry to textile 
progress and improvement transcend the production 
of raw materials to be used by it, for, notably in the 
realm of dyestuffs and chemicals so essential to the 
necessary treatments of the spun, woven and knitted 
products of the mills, chemistry has supplied the 
means. More especially in recent years, chemistry, 
never content with what it has at any given time, 
has produced, in addition to synthetic fibers, synthetic 
materials that are serving the textile industry, and 
serving it well. 

In this symposium, no effort was made toward 
completeness of detail or specific technique. Its pur- 
pose is to review and stimulate, to indicate what has 
already been achieved, and, on that foundation, what 
opportunities lie ahead. 
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TEXTILE FIBERS and FIBER-BLENDING 


Textiles in the Chemical Age 


THE SCENE comes to mind of a 

group of men climbing a high 
and steep mountain, the guide lead- 
ing the ascent followed in single 
file by the rest of the party, each 
man attached to his neighbor by a 
rope, each man carrying his pick. 
The climb is gruelling, trying the 
best man of the group, all but en- 
compassing the weaker and more 
inexperienced. It is necessary to 
pause often at some convenient 
plateau for rest, relaxation, and 
perhaps reflection—perhaps it is 
even necessary to point out the path 
traversed to the more faint that 
they gather new inspiration and 
even courage for the task ahead. 
All in the group gain perspective 
and are inspirited to continue the 
difficult path. 

The various branches of the tex- 
tile industry are today joined in 
as gruelling an ascent as has ever 
been attempted. They are joined 
together of necessity because of the 
common cause and the common dan- 
ger. If one member slips and falls, 
he not only becomes a burden to 
his neighbor but indeed jeopardizes 
the common safety. For this par- 
ticular reason it seems not inap- 
propriate to pause for reflection 
upon the past with the hope that 
new insight for the future will be 
attained. 

The industry was born with the 
Industrial Revolution, which began 
in the early part of the Eighteenth 
Century and ended in the beginning 
of the Nineteenth. The marked de- 
velopment of this brilliant era cen- 
tered around cotton, and practical- 
ly every basic textile machine in 
use today was invented in this pe- 
riod. These were the days of 
James Hargreaves and his spinning 
jenny, of Richard Arkwright’s 
practical spinning frame, of Rev- 
erend Edmund Cartwright and his 
power loom, of Joseph Marie 
Charles Jacquard and his loom, of 
Eli Whitney and the cotton gin, and 
of James Watt and his steam en- 
gine—to catalog only a few out- 
standing inventors and their devel- 
opments, 

The next century or better was 
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By 
Perrin N. Collier 


Vice-President and Director of 
Research, Callaway Mills 


likewise a time of active invention, 
but the period was characterized by 
perfection of detail rather than 
precedent-shattering developments, 
and concerned with hastening the 
manufacturing process itself. The 
fruition of the machine as the serv- 
ant of mankind was attained; the 
Mechanical Age had made its con- 
tribution to man and especially to 
the textile industry. The industry 
and society are indebted to the re- 
searchers and inventive genius of 
the honored gentlemen of yester- 
year. 

The beginning of the Twentieth 
Century, the period immediately 
preceding the First World War, 
found a well-developed textile in- 
dustry with ample mechanical fa- 
cilities for handling the natural fi- 
bers: cotton and linen, wool and 

















“The various branches of the tez- 
tile industry are joined, of necessi- 
ty because of the common cause 
and the common danger, in as 
gruelling an ascent as has ever 
been attempted.” . . . .« -« 








silk. The fibers were available in 
perhaps ample quantity, and satis- 
factory fabrics were produced. 
Soaps from the saponification of 
natural fats were used for scouring, 
and a large proportion of the dyes 
were from natural sources, though 
there was an increasing depend- 
ence on synthetics from Germany 
whose chemists were undoubtedly 
without peer at the time. 

With the advent of the First 
World War, when the supplies of 
chemicals from Germany were not 
only being cut off but being used 
against the Allies, it was necessary 
to develop a chemical industry and 
a profession of chemists in Ameri- 
ca. That this was well done is a 
matter of record; the important re- 
sult as far as the textile industry 
is concerned is that the huge in- 
dustries developed by the war con- 
tinued to operate after the Armi- 
stice by manufacturing the syn- 
thetics formerly imported into this 
country and even to expand their 
businesses as the result of their 
far-sighted research programs. 
Similar results occurred in England 
and other countries so that chem- 
istry came increasingly to affect 
the commerce of the whole world. 
—The Chemical Age had arrived! 

In all fairness it must be noted 
at this point that the new Chemi- 
cal Age did not oppose and has 
not since opposed nor supplanted 
the Mechanical Age which preced- 
ed it; indeed the Mechanical Age 
furnished the foundation stones for 
the Chemical Age. Nor was re- 
search, that keystone of the Chemi- 
cal Age, the exclusive feature, the 
unique contribution of the new or- 
der: the vigilant, careful, indus- 
trious investigations of Hargreaves 
and the others constitute brilliant 
researches of untold social impor- 
tance. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant contribution of the Chemical 
Age has been a system of organ- 
ized research by trained workmen 
rather than a dependence on occa- 
sional inspiration of some individ- 
ual genius. 

At the end of the Nineteenth and 
the first of the Twentieth Century 
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In the field of fibers, as well as in the field of treatments for these fibers, both natural and synthetic, the 
trained chemist is contributing immeasurably in discovery, improvement, application and progress 


the development of rayon was ac- 
complished through the efforts of 
a number of investigators in varied 
localities. Count Hilaire de Char- 
donnet obtained his first French 
patent on November 11, 1884, after 
a careful study of the silkworm, 
and particularly of its method of 
producing silk. His was the nitro- 
cellulose process and became com- 
mercially important in a short time. 
It was introduced into the United 
States in 1920, but now is of little 
commercial interest. The French 
chemist Despaisis developed the 
cuprammonium process for making 
rayon, taking as his starting point 
the fact, discovered by Schweitzer 
in 1857, that cuprammonium solu- 
tion dissolves cellulose and re-de- 
posits it when treated with excess 
acid. The cuprammonium process 
was introduced in the United 
States in 1926 by the Bemberg com- 
pany, which had used the process 
in Germany since 1918. 

Cross and Bevan, English chem- 
ists, obtained patents in 1892 for 
the “‘Viscose’”’ process, and after the 
accidental discovery of the ageing 
of the viscose solution (1900) the 


process grew rapidly in importance 
until today when it leads the vari- 
ous rayon processes in volume of 
production. The final type of ray- 
on, acetate, was perfected in Boston 
by Dr. Arthur D. Little and col- 
laborators and produced on a small 
commercial scale in 1919, the cellu- 
lose acetate plastics having been 
known for some time. Acetate ray- 
on is now second only to viscose in 
volume of production. 

In all of these processes, a liquid 
solution of a modified cellulose is 
extruded through very small ori- 
fices into a bath that will coagu- 
late or regenerate the cellulose or 
cellulose derivative in filament 
form. The filaments may be twist- 
ed directly into yarn and the yarn 
woven on conventional machinery. 

Rayon was not exactly a “war- 
baby” but there is no doubt that 
its widespread commercial impor- 
tance was hastened by the war, par- 
ticularly in the countries of the 
Central Powers where there was a 
deficiency of natural fiber. It is 
perhaps more significant that this 
industry attained large proportions 
in the twenties and remained rel- 
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atively unharmed through the de- 
pression. 

It was only natural that the suc- 
cess of extruding filaments in the 
rayon industry should point the 
way for making synthetic fibers of 
non-cellulosic materials. Notable 
indeed was the process patented by 
the Italian Antonio Ferretti in 
1935 for manufacturing a fiber 
from casein, the protein component 
of skimmed milk. An alkaline so- 
lution of the casein was extruded 
through spinnerettes into a conden- 
sation and hardening bath of for- 
maldehyde and other chemicals. A 
recent American modification is the 
product “Aralac” which is becom- 


ing increasingly prominent. Fibers 


are now being manufactured from 
the protein component of soybean, 
presumably in a similar manner. 

The chemical industries in the 
twenties began, and since have 
prosecuted vigorously, a program 
of research and development on 
plastics which has had significant 
implications to the textile industry. 
A notable result of this work has 
been Vinyon which is composed of 
a mixture of polymers (polymer — 
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“many membered,” i.e., large mole- 
cules composed of many units) of 
polyvinyl chloride and _ polyvinyl 
acetate. 

One of the most interesting and 
complete stories in recent chemical 
history has been that of nylon. The 
DuPont Company assigned to Dr. 
Wallace Hume Carothers and his 
staff of well-trained chemists the 
task of exploring the field of high 
polymers. The years of work by 
this group on the fundamental and 
theoretical basis of polymerization 
(polymerization: a chemical reac- 
tion functionally capable of pro- 
ceeding indefinitely—i.e., one unit 
may react with another, and the 
product is capable of further reac- 
tion, and so on) resulted in over 
50 papers published in scientific 
journals and a like number of pat- 
ents. DuPont’s synthetic rubber 
Neoprene and the fiber nylon were 
two important results of the work; 
the other technical implications of 
the work are too extensive for dis- 
cussion. The combination of far- 
sighted business management and 
latter-day inventive genius was in- 
deed a happy one. 

After it was demonstrated that 
molten resins could be extruded in 
filament form, an obvious material 
to be used was glass. Fibers, have 
been made from glass with suc- 
cess. For limited purposes, fibers 
from ramie, human hair, Sequoia 
bark fiber and from other sources 
are available. Their scarcity and 
other factors have hitherto limited 
their usefulness. 


To recapitulate, the natural fi- 
bers cotton, wool, silk, and linen 
are yet available (in normal peace- 
time markets), the former two in 
most important quantities. There 
have been developed certain regen- 
erated and synthetic fibers: rayons, 
Vinyon, nylon, glass, and the pro- 
tein-base fibers. As far as the 
textile industry is concerned, each 
fiber presents slightly different 
physical qualities which make it 
most useful for given purposes, It 
may be well to review these prop- 
erties most briefly. 

Cotton, historically and currently 
most important, is a curly fiber of 
about an inch in length, of accept- 
able fineness, of great strength. 
Wool may be obtained in a variety 
of lengths and finenesses, its fea- 
ture properties perhaps being its 
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elasticity, resiliency, crimp, and 
felting quality. Silk and linen af- 
ford elegant finishes and great 
strength but are limited in quan- 
tity and by the machinery required 
for their fabrication. The various 
rayons are available from relatively 
cheap raw materials, are useful 
mostly in finish goods because of 
their luster and are increasingly 
being used in heavy goods where 
wet strength is not important. 
Vinyon is characterized by great 
elasticity but its thermoplasticity 
limits its usefulness. Nylon is 
quite strong and has a beautiful 
finish. The glass fiber is much 
more flexible than would be sup- 
posed and is strong. The protein- 
base fibers resemble wool in their 
elasticity and resiliency but per- 
haps in less degree. Table I has 
been designed to classify the fibers 
available at present: 


TABLE I 


Classification of Fibers 


A. The Natural Fibers 
1. Cellulosic 
a. Cotton 
b. Linen 
ce. Ramie 
2. Protein 
a. Wool 
b. Hair 
ec. Silk 
B. Regenerated Fibers 
1. Cellulosic 
a. Rayon 
1) Viscose 
2) Acetate 
3) Cuprammonium 
Protein base 
a. The Casein fibers 
b. Soybean fiber 
C. Synthetic Fibers 
1. Nylon (polyamide resin) 
2. Vinyon (polyvinyl resin) 
3. Glass 
D. Mineral Fiber 
1. Asbestos 


With such a variety of fibers 
available, representing such a 
schedule of prices and property 
variations, it was perhaps inevit- 
able that blending of fibers should 
become commercially important. 
‘The first commercial blending was 
probably cotton with wool and this 
has been done even more exten- 
sively recently. When rayon be- 
came established as a fiber it was 
added to the mix for novelty ef- 
fects. Recently protein-base fibers 
have been blended with wool in 
felts and also in yarns. The domi- 
nant consideration in blending is 
perhaps availability and price, but 


blending for the novelty effects has 
been made more attractive by the 
new synthetic fibers. 

Although originally synthetic fi- 
bers were handled in filament form, 
it was demonstrated that these fila- 
ments could be stapled into any de- 
sired length and processed on con- 
ventional textile equipment. That 
these stapled synthetic fibers blend 
so satisfactorily doubtless accounts 
in large part for the tremendous 
gains they have made. 


The chemical industry has not 
been concerned alone with produc- 
tion of synthetic fibers. For these 
fibers new dyes had to be devel- 
oped and tremendous progress has 
been made in dyeing. Dyeing and 
scouring and other finishing proc- 
esses have been advanced in conven- 
lence and efficiency by the new 
synthetic detergents made avail- 
able as the result of chemical re- 
search. A new bleaching agent, 
sodium chlorite, has been developed 
commercially and will be available 
at the end of the war. There are 
available a variety of mildew-proof- 
ing preparations, a permanent wa- 
ter-repellent, a permanent moth- 
repellent, fire-retardants, absorb- 
enizing agents, germ resistants, 
anti-odorants, crease resistants and 
other products too numerous to 
mention that have come as a result 
of chemical research. 


Fundamental fiber research is 
being continued by chemists and 
physicists. Recently a new process 
for rendering wool permanently 
moth-proof has been the result of 
such work. The chemical process- 
ing of flax and ramie has been 
studied with the view of hasten- 
ing the processing and possibilities 
of blending. Much work is being 
done that will remain unreported 
until the end of the war. 


Some of the readers, reflecting 
upon the difficulties of handling 
certain of the items mentioned in 
this paper, may fervently agree 
with the French Revolutionists who 
said, upon executing Antoine La- 
voisier, a notable chemist, in 1794: 
“The Republic has no use for scien- 
tists.” It is believed, however, 
that a fair-minded reflection upon 
the contributions mentioned here 
will lead one to the conclusion that 
the textile industry and especially 
society have been enormously 
helped by chemistry. 
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THERE IS EVIDENCE to show 

that cotton has been utilized 
to make fabrics both on the 
American continents and in Asia 
Since ancient times. The «same 
facts also reveal the attempts of 
the primitive manufacturer to al- 
ter the appearance and character 
of his products by bleaching or 
coloring with extracts from 
plants. With the advent of the In- 
dustrial Revolution the fabric 
could be manufactured much fast- 
er than the early finisher, relying 
on his primitive methods, could 
convert it into a material suitable 
for the requirements of the trade 
of his day. This problem of more 
rapid finishing attracted the at- 
tention of some of the more bril- 
liant scientific minds of the peri- 
od. Berthollet introduced bleach- 
ing by chlorine before 1790. Mer- 
cer observed the effect of caustic 
and other chemicals on cotton be- 
fore 1850. Perkin synthesized and 
produced commercially the first 
coal tar dye by 1856. 


Thus finishing is no recent art. 
Yet, the finisher at the beginning 
of World War I was usually con- 
fined to a group of chemical com- 
pounds which may be classified as 
(1) sulfonated oils or fats for sof- 
tening; (2) starches, dextrin or 
gums to produce stiffness or in- 
crease fullness; (3) talc, clay, or 
some mineral compound which 
gave increased weight; (4) waxes 
or metallic soaps for making the 
fabric water-repellent. The prog- 
ress in this field during the past 
20 years has been nothing short 
of. amazing. There is little doubt 
that rapid expansion in the field 
of synthetic organic chemicals has 
played a major role in promoting 
the advances the finishing indus- 
try has enjoyed during this time. 

The processor attempts to treat 
the fabric or yarn so as to impart 
some characteristic or property 
that was not present before it was 
treated, or to accentuate a desir- 
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able property already present. It 
is sometimes his purpose to hide 
imperfections in manufacture or 
to reduce some undesirable prop- 
erty which is inherent in the ma- 
terial. Some finishes are designed 
to give the dye greater resistance 
to perspiration, others to increase 
the life and durability of the fab- 
ric. The proper finishing of a fab- 
ric can enable it to compete in 
fields where otherwise it would 
be impossible to meet the demands 
as to appearance, durability, hand 
and the various other qualities 
which affect the salability of the 
goods. 

Perhaps no recent contribution 
of the chemical industries has 
captured the fancy and provoked 
the imagination of the public as 
have the synthetic resins. They 
have been used successfully in al- 
most every field of endeavor from 
the arts to construction engineer- 
ing. So it is not surprising to see 
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them assume a position of impor- 
tance in the finishing of textiles. 

The criteria as to what is a good 
resin finish could almost be ap- 
plied to finishes in general. They 
Should not affect the _ tensile 
strength adversely, they should 
not decrease the light fastness of 
dyestuff that may be present, nor 
should they change the shades to 
a marked extent. There should be 
no decrease in abrasive resistance, 
no development of odor nor de- 
terioration on standing, the appli- 
cation should be easy, and the 
curing time short. In addition to 
these, the finish should be perma- 
nent and with no tendency to pro- 
duce dermatitis. It would be ex- 
pecting too much to have one sub- 
stance that would meet all the re- 


quirements, but it furnishes a 
mark at which to aim. 
Different results may be ob- 


tained with the resins by varying 
the method of application, or the 
degree of dispersion, and each 


type of resin may be expected to 
produce a distinct fabric. These 
agents have been used to achieve 
crease-resistance, 


increased ten- 


“Tt is not unreasonable to suppose that the finishing industry will 
continue its progress aided by a growing chemical industry and ar ever- 
increasing number of trained men who enter the profession each year. 
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In making wool indigestible to 
moths, great advances have been 
made in the mothproofing of tez- 
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sile strength, shrinkage control, 
increased resistance to abrasion, 
decrease in yarn slippage, differ- 
ent dyeing properties, and almost 
any “hand” desired. 

Certainly one of the most im- 
portant roles the resins have 
played is in the production of 
crease-resistance in cotton, linen, 
and spun rayon fabrics. Since the 
first patent was granted to the 
English firm of Tootal, Broad- 
hurst, and Lee in 1928, much 
work has been given to this prob- 
lem and a multitude of patents 
have been issued. It is still a de- 
batable question as to just how 
the crease-resistance is obtained. 
One theory is that the more crys- 
talline a material is, the greater is 
the tendency to crease. It is 
known that the cotton fiber is com- 
posed of crystalline and non-crys- 
talline or amorphous areas. The 
introduction of an amorphous ma- 
terial into the interior of the fiber 
increases the relative amount of 
amorphous material and hence the 
resistance to creasing. Another 
hypothesis is that the resin in 
some way effects a cross linkage 
similar to the disulfide bond 
found in the wool fiber which is 
an excellent crease-resistor. The 
resin most commonly used as an 
anti-crease is urea-formaldehyde, 
although it is by no means the 
only substance that can accom- 
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plish this desirable result. For ex- 
ample, the melamine-formalde- 
hyde, formoguanidine - formalde- 
hyde, and glyoxal resins, as well as 
amorphous inorganic materials 
produce crease-resistance. 

The urea-formaldehyde resin 
can be obtained as the low poly- 
mer which makes it particularly 
suitable for crease-proofing since 
it is said to penetrate the fiber it- 
self. It also comes as a higher 
polymer which is a syrupy liquid 
and is used for fiber stabilization 
and production of a permanently- 
glazed chintz finish. Still another 
modification is available in the 
dispersed forms of the cured res- 
ins. 

The water-clear, elastic, tough, 
acrylate type resins are coming 
into greater prominence, their 
relatively high cost notwithstand- 
ing. They can be obtained in aque- 
ous dispersions which are unique 
in that they have no plasticizer 
nor organic solvents present. 


Resin Finishes for “Hand” 


Resin finishes are employed to 
give the fabric almost any type 
“hand” the processor wishes to 
achieve. The surface characteris- 
tics of the yarn can be so changed 
as to prevent slippage and this is 
especially useful in filament ray- 
on garments where slippage |is 
troublesome. In most instances the 
resins impart’. greater’ tensile 
strength to the fabric, but this, 
alas, is not always true. Remark- 
able results have been obtained in 
increasing abrasive resistance of 
certain fabrics by the use of res- 
ins. What is particularly appeal- 
ing is that low concentrations of 
resins can be used to give a rela- 
tively permanent finish which 
does not affect the colors or tints. 
The cost compares very favorably 
with less permanent and less at- 
tractive finishes. 

It must be pointed out that in 
resins the finisher has not found 
the universal solution to all his 
problems. Indeed, the resin fin- 
ishes often increase his already 
overabundant supply of “head- 
aches”. Not many of the resins 
can meet even a portion of the 
qualifications previously men- 
tioned as desirable. 

In the past few years the old 
stand-bys such as the oils, fats, 
waxes and soaps which the finish- 


ers have used to such good ad- 
vantage have been supplemented 
by chemicals from the organic 
laboratories. The chemists have 
re-designed the soaps and deter- 
gents to overcome some of the ob- 
jections always present in the cus- 
tomary soaps. Like their proto- 
types, these new agents are sur- 
face-active compounds composed 
of a polar and a non-polar group. 
The polar group is the portion of 
the molecule which is attracted 
toward the water and the non- 
polar portion has a tendency to be 
attracted to any surface with 
which the water solution is in con- 
tact. These substances reduce the 
surface tension of water tremen- 
dously even though they are pres- 
ent in minute concentrations. Cer- 
tain ones are tolerant to large 
changes in the acidity of the so- 
lutions while others become inac- 
tive if there is a marked change 
in the pH of the solution. 

These compounds may be classi- 
fied as anionic or cationic agents. 
In the anionic compounds the non- 
polar group has a negative charge 
and would be attracted toward 
the positive electrode if a direct 
current were passed through a so- 
lution containing the substance. 
As would be expected from the 

















“Singing in the rain” because of a 
garment that has, through tezxtile 
chemistry, been made water-repel- 
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name, the cationic compounds 
have a non-polar portion which 
has a positive charge and would 
migrate toward the negative elec- 
trode when a direct current is 
passed through its solution. 

Both may be used to advantage 
in operations when it is desired 
to wet the fiber. This, of course, 
includes wetting-out, scouring, 
bleaching, and kier boiling. They 
are particularly effective as dye 
assistants when the rapid wetting 
followed by swelling permits a 
quick, even penetration of the 
dyestuff. 

The cationic agents were first 
sold for their surface-active quali- 
ties but it was soon discovered 
they possessed other more attrac- 
tive qualities. They are usually 
made from high molecular weight 
amines or quarternary ammonium 
salts. These compounds are sub- 
stantive to the fibers and can be 
exhausted from a solution. This 
is very important economically 
because it permits the processor 
to use dilute solutions and lose 
none of his active agent. In addi- 
tion, the cationic compounds are 
bound to the fiber in a more or 
less permanent fashion imparting 
a soft, waxy hand. These agents 
are extensively used to increase 
the wash fastness of dyestuffs 
and improve the draping qualities 
of fabrics, particularly the rayon 
fabrics. Unfortunately, they af- 
fect the shades and light fastness 
of certain dyes and the processor 
must select his agent with care 
and control the conditions under 
which it is applied. 


Water-Repellent Finishes 


Many textile materials are valu- 
able solely because they are 
water-repellent. Any fabric or 
yarn that is exposed to weather 
will give longer and more satis- 
factory service if it can be made 
resistant to water. Some fabrics 
are made water-proof by coating 
them with some substance (such 
as rubber) that is impervious to 
moisture. In many other types, 
particularly those used as gar- 
ments, it is necessary for hygienic 
reasons that the fabric be porous 
or permit “breathing” of the 
pores. 

The early treatments employed 
oils, waxes, fats, and other mate- 


A special machine 
for testing the wa- 
ter-repellency of 
cloth. “Many tex- 
tile materials are 
valuable solely be- 
cause they are wa- 
ter - repellent. Any 
fabric or yarn that 
is exposed to wea- 
ther will give long- 
er and more satis- 
factory service if it 
can be made resist- 
ant to water.” 


Photograph by 
Ira B. Grimes, Jr. 


rials which are natural water- 
repellents. These were discarded 
in favor of the more effective 
aluminum soap treatment. This 
involved impregnating the fabric 
or yarn in a bath containing soap 
and following with a dip into a 
solution of an aluminum salt. The 
aluminum soap was precipitated 
on the fiber. Later it was found 
more convenient to apply the 
aluminum combined with a wax 
emulsion in a one bath process to 
produce the water-repellency. 

These processes gave a water- 
repellent treatment to the materi- 
al, at the same time permitting it 
to be porous. Yet each had its 
drawbacks. The proofness was ob- 
tained while some_ undesirable 
property was introduced. All suf- 
fered because they lacked perma- 
nency. After the first laundering 
the repellency would be largely 
removed. 

The most recent advance in this 
field is the use of a long chain 
quarternary ammonium compound. 
It is padded onto the material, 
then dried quickly at a low tem- 
perature. This is followed by a 
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curing process in which the dry 
cloth is subjected to a high tem- 
perature for about three minutes. 
During this step the chemical de- 
composes and in some _ undeter- 
mined fashion a portion of it is 
fixed permanently onto the fabric 
lending the desired water repel- 
lent properties. The fabric is 
given a final wash and neutraliza- 
tion. In addition to the water re- 
pellent character, it also affords a 
soft, pliable hand. This treatment 
will lose a portion of its effective- 
ness upon each laundering but it 
usually proves satisfactory for the 
life of the garment. 

Many fibers, particularly those 
of proteinaceous origin, are sub- 
ject to attack by certain beetles 
and moths. Non-proteinaceous fi- 
bers may even be ravaged if they 
are sized with a protein material. 
These pests are combatted by poi- 
soning the material with quick- 
acting compounds, by fumigation, 
or by repellents. 

The ever-present menace of 
dermatitis prevents a widespread 
use of the toxic compounds. Anti- 
mony and arsenous fluorides are 
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examples of chemicals frequently 
used for this type of moth-proof- 
ing. An interesting compound rec- 
ommended for this purpose is the 
colorless organic dye, pentachloro- 
dioxytriphenylmethane sulfonic 
acid. It is resistant to washing 
and dry cleaning and is not toxic 
to man. 

The most frequently used repel- 
lents are sodium silicofluoride and 
sodium silicofluoride with metals. 
These are fast to dry-cleaning but 
are removed easily by washing. Di- 
xylylguanidine can be dissolved in 
a petroleum solvent and sprayed 
onto the fabric to make it unappe- 
tizing to the larvae. Sulfur diox- 
ide, hydrocyanic acid gas, methy] 
bromide, ethylene oxide are exam- 
ples of chemicals employed as 
fumigants. 


Treatments for Fireproofing 


Another phase of finishing 
which has grown in importance 
in recent years is fire-proofing. 
Here again the origins are an- 
cient. As far back as 1638, clay 
and gypsum were mixed with 
paint and used in theatres to 
flame-proof the scenery. In 1735, 
an English patent was granted for 
the use of a mixture of alum, fer- 
rous sulfate, and borax as a proof- 
ing agent. The list has been great- 
ly extended to include a wide va- 
riety of chemicals, both organic 
and inorganic, to obtain resist- 
ance to flames. 

Many large cities are requiring 
that draperies, decorations, etc., 
used by theaters, restaurants, and 
department stores be made flame- 
retardant, that is, so treated that 
the substance will not support 
combustion. There is a market for 
fire-retardants in the clothing 
field, such as in overall material, 
pile fabric, and napped materials 
that are made into garments. 

Compounds usually employed to 
obtain flame-proofing either fuse 
on heating to give a protective 
film or decompose, producing a 
non-combustible gas. It is rather 
dificult to imagine that enough 
gas is produced from the quanti- 
ty of chemicals impregnated in 
the fabric to so dilute the oxygen 
available or blanket the area 
enough to prevent combustion. 
Since such compounds do act as 
fire-retardants, more work should 
be done to verify or disprove this 
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Flameproofing is another achieve- 
ment of the chemist in connection 
with textile fabrics 


contention. Borax with boric acid 
is frequently used as a flame- 
retardant, and they reduce the 
tendency to burn by forming a 
glaze over the surface. Sodium 
tungstate acts in the same man- 
ner. 


As most of the compounds used 
for this purpose are applied from 
a water solution, they are removed 
by water on laundering. However, 
an insoluble substance can be 
used to impregnate the material 
by passing the goods through two 
baths, such as padding with alu- 
minum sulfate and then passing 
through sodium silicate to pro- 
duce the insoluble aluminum sili- 
cate. 

Other compounds frequently 
used are ammonium sulfate, am- 
monium chloride, ammonium 
phosphate, and magnesium chlo- 
ride. More recently a fire retard- 
ant has been introduced which is 
based on ammonium sulfamate. It 
is claimed that there is no tender- 
ing of the material, no dusting off 
from the fibers, and no adverse 
effect on the hand. 

It has been estimated that the 
annual losses in raw cotton due to 
destruction by micro-organisms 
are between twenty-five and sev- 
enty-five million dollars. An or- 
ganized effort on the part of 
many research groups, both pri- 
vately and publicly supported, has 





been under way in the past two 
decades to prevent this loss. The 
English, through the Shirley In- 


stitute, have done an enormous 
amount of work in determining 
what fungi attack the fibers and 
what steps can be taken to combat 
them. The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Ag- 
riculture in this country has been 
interested in the question. Never- 
theless, the problem is still far 
from being solved and work is be- 
ing continued because of its great 
importance. There are many sub- 
stances that will prevent a micro- 
organism from growing, but they 
fail to meet the requirements of 
a totally satisfactory agent. 

Salicylanilide is a _ non-toxic 
compound which has found wide 
use as a mildew inhibitor. It can 
be applied from an ammoniacal so- 
lution and then dried, or the ma- 
terial may be impregnated with an 
emulsion containing the salicylan- 
ilide and a water-repellent. The 
chlorinated phenols, or their so- 
dium salts, have found wide use 
in this field. They may be ren- 
dered insoluble by after-treating 
with a solution of a lead salt 
which precipitates the insoluble 
lead compound in the interstices 
of the fiber. The zinc and copper 
salts of the naphthenic acids have 
likewise found favor for this pur- 
pose. A recent patent suggests 
the copper and cadmium salts of 
morpholine as suitable agents to 
prevent mildew growth. 

These gains made in finishing 
during the past few years may be 
attributed, in part, to the availa- 
bility of new materials with which 
to work, and to the use of scien- 
tific principles in their applica- 
tion. The finisher is constantly 
looking for new effects and for 
more economical ways to secure 
and improve old ones. The chemi- 
cal industries, seeking new out- 
lets for their ever-growing lists of 
compounds, have invested much 
time and money in developing 
both the products and the techni- 
cal service to furnish advice about 
their application. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the finish- 
ing industry will continue its 
progress aided by a _ growing 
chemical industry and an ever- 
increasing number of trained men 
who enter the profession each 


year. 
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Wool—Its Blending. Properties. 
Processing and Products 


WOOL, the fiber from the fleece 

of the sheep, is one of the 
primary natural textile fibers and 
is the most important fiber ob- 
tained from the animal kingdom. 
Tensile strength, sufficient length, 
cohesiveness, pliability, elasticity, 
and resiliency are several of the 
properties desirable to a textile fi- 
ber. The wool fiber possesses these 
properties to a remarkable degree 
and also possesses other unique 
properties and characteristics such 
as its felting quality, fiber crimp, 
scalelike surface, tenacious water 
absorbency, and its distinctive han- 
dle or feel to the touch. 

The felting quality of the fiber 
adds greatly to its value and is an 
important cause influencing the 
fabric construction of wool prod- 
ucts in order to effect desired re- 
sults in the finished articles. To 
felt means to cause to adhere or 
to mat together. Heat, pressure 
and moisture, when applied to wool 
fibers, will cause them to become 
compactly enmeshed around each 
other and to be matted together 
and to adhere to one another, or, 
according to the definition, to felt. 
The wool fibers felt more readily 
if arranged more or less irregular- 
ly in the yarn used for woven 
products and in the bat or web used 
for felts. The word “felts” as used 
here means the woolen products 
which owe their construction whol- 
ly to the felting action of the fiber; 
they are not made of spun yarn 
woven into cloth but are matted to- 
gether by the influence of heat, 
pressure and moisture applied to 
the web. 

‘The crimp or waviness of wool 
fibers is mere pronounced and more 
regular in the finer grades of wool 
than it is in the coarser grades and 
becomes less and less pronounced as 
the varieties of wool approach 
more closely to the properties of 
hair. The crimp of wool is a fac- 
tor of importance and contributes 
much to the quality of resiliency 
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exhibited by the fiber as well as to 
good spinning and felting qualities. 

The epidermal] scales on the sur- 
face of wool fibers are a charac- 
teristic which distinguishes them 
from other kinds of textile fibers 
and they can be seen when the fi- 
bers are examined under a micro- 
scope. The presence of these scales 
may also be sensed by feel because 
of the frictional resistance offered 
to movement when a wool fiber that 
is held between the thumb and a 
finger of the hand is pulled there- 
through from the tip towards its 
root end. A single scale will com- 
pletely surround a fiber of fine 
wool, whereas two or more scales 
may be on the circumference of a 
fiber of coarse wool. These scales 
overlap one another along the 
length of the fiber, the overlapping 
ends pointing towards the tip and 
presenting an appearance much like 


Photograph by 
Ira B. Grimes, Jr. 


Opening wool 
wastes. “Woolen 
mill wastes. from 
the better grades 
of wool which are 
processed into high 
quality yarns and 
fabrics are re-used 
on the woolen sys- 
tem in blends for 
the making of low- 
er value products.” 


that shown by the overlapped scales 
of an unopened pine cone. The 
scales on adjacent wool fibers, as 
the fibers are arranged in wool 
products, undoubtedly somewhat in- 
terlock thereby increasing cohesion 
and assisting felting action. 

Wool has a kind handle and is 
soft and warm to the touch. This 
quality is more noticeable in the 
finer grades of wool and is a desir- 
able quality necessary to certain 
types of apparel fabrics. The abili- 
ty of wool to absorb and retain 
moisture gives added value _ to 
woolen clothing. Moisture from the 
body is absorbed by the wool and 
the chilling effect caused by too 
rapid evaporation of the absorbed 
moisture is prevented. 

Properties and characteristics of 
the wool fiber, such as elasticity, 
crimp, peculiar surface structure, 
felting quality, and resiliency help 
to give to fabrics made from wool 
a structure which contains many 
minute spaces or interstices where- 
in air particles are occluded and 
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help to impart to such fabrics the 
quality to retard thermal trans- 
mission. 

Products made from wool reflect 
all of the fiber’s valuable proper- 
ties and these products serve many 
useful purposes. Textile history 
parallels the history of progressive 
civilization and evidences the am- 
bition of civilized people to be well 
clothed. Health, comfort, and, to- 
day, freedom depend on adequate 
clothing. Successful military forces 
must be well clothed for protection 
against rigorous climates. Clothing 
made from textile fabrics in which 
wool is used as the textile fiber is 
the best that has yet been devel- 
oped for the use of mankind as 
protection against cold and damp 
climates. 

Fabrics manufactured from wool 
are diversified and are put to many 
practical uses. They are used for 
clothing for men, women, and chil- 
dren, and, for such a purpose, they 
are highly styled, thus serving to 
adorn as well as to protect. Wool 
is spun and woven into blankets; 
it is manufactured into carpets and 
rugs to add beauty and comfort to 
homes, and it is also manufactured 
into industrial fabrics, such as, pa- 
per makers’ felt blankets, and 
slasher cloths, clearer cloths and 
roller covering cloths for the tex- 
tile industry. 


Photomicrographs by Ira B. Grimes, Jr. 


Left, wool as seen through the microscope. 


Apparel fabrics are manufac- 
tured by two distinctly different 
systems, the woolen system and the 
worsted system. Both types of 
manufacture employ the same fun- 
damental fiber—wool—as raw ma- 
terial and these systems were de- 
veloped during the Industrial Age 
to make the best use of wool in 
clothing for the benefit of mankind. 

In yarns manufactured on the 
worsted system, an equalization and 
parallelization of fibers is sought, 
whereas in woolen manufacturing 
more or less of a random criss- 
crossing of the fibers is desirable. 
Both systems produce yarns hav- 
ing their own distinctive character- 
izations and are woven into the 
particular types of fabrics for 
which they are designed. 

Wool is also being processed to- 
day on the cotton system, and this 
is made possible by preparing the 
wool fiber into staple lengths adapt- 
able to the settings of cotton ma- 
chinery and subsequently blending 
the prepared staple lengths of wool 
with cotton or with rayon or with 
both. It was reported, and it is 
interesting to note, that “the pos- 
sibility of cotton products being 
made on woolen machinery” was 
discussed at a recent meeting of 
government officials with members 
of the woolen and worsted advisory 
committee of the War Production 


Board. 

Wool is the fiber from the fleece 
of the sheep but the term “wool,” 
as commonly applied, is more in- 
clusive. As defined in the Wool 
Products Labeling Act of 1939 (an 
act passed, “To protect producers, 
manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers from the _ unrevealed 
presence of substitutes and mix- 
tures in spun, woven, knitted, felt- 
ed, or otherwise manufactured wool 
products, and for other purposes’”’) 
“the term ‘wool’ means the fiber 
from the fleece of the sheep or lamb 
or hair of the Angora or Cashmere 
goat (and may include the so-called 
specialty fibers from the hair of 
the camel, alpaca, llame, and 
vicuna) which has never been re- 
claimed from any woven or felted 
wool product.” 

There are many grades of wool 
and many sorts for quality among 
the various grades. Wool is grad- 
ed according to fiber diameters 
which may range from an average 
diameter of close to one two thou- 
sand five hundredth of an inch for 
finest grades to an average di- 
ameter of about one five hun- 
dredth of an inch for the coarsest. 
The staple lengths of wool fibers 
vary a great deal, and, although it 
does not allow for extreme possi- 
bilities, for general use it may be 
said that their lengths are any- 





Note the scales on the fiber. Right, comparison of wool and rayon 


fibers, showing the scales on the wool fiber in comparison with the relatively thin, smooth, cylindrical rayon 


fiber 
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where from one inch up to seven or 
eight inches. Because of the dif- 
ferent types of machines used for 
manufacturing and because of the 
distinctive character of the yarns 
produced on each system, the worst- 
ed manufacturer will use, as a rule, 
the longer staple lengths of the fi- 
ber and the woolen manufacturer 
will process the shorter lengths. 

Sheep are raised under many 
varied conditions of climate, soil, 
and care. Every breed of sheep 
will grow wool which will have its 
own peculiar characteristics. The 
wool may be sheared from the live 
animals at least once and some- 
times twice during the year or it 
may be pulled from the hides of 
slaughtered sheep. All of these 
things are factors which cause the 
differentiations in the grade, quali- 
ty, and length of commercially 
available wools. 

Wastes are made in woolen and 
worsted manufacturing, as in all 
textile processing, during the prog- 
ress of the fibers through the vari- 
ous machines from raw material to 
finished product. These wastes are 
of value, but successful manufac- 
turing demands that they be kept 
at a minimum, because as wastes 
the fibers are not as valuable as 
they were as new material intend- 
ed for first run products. Worsted 
yarns are combed to effect equali- 
zation of fiber length in the prod- 
uct, and the combed-out shorter fi- 
bers are used in woolen yarns. 
These combed-out shorter fibers 
are a by-product of worsted manu- 
facturing and are termed “noils”’; 
they are not known as wastes as 
they are always referred to by 
their own distinctive designation. 
Other by-products from worsted 
mills, known as wastes, are also of 
value and are utilized by the wool- 
en manufacturers. The wastes from 
the various processes of manufac- 
ture, both woolen and worsted, are 
saved, cleaned and sorted, if need 
be, and re-used wherever possible 
in order to make full use of and to 
conserve all serviceable wool fibers. 

Woolen mill wastes from the bet- 
ter grades of wool which are proc- 
essed into high quality yarns and 
fabrics are re-used on the woolen 
system in blends for the making of 
lower value products and, in turn, 
the wastes from these lower value 
products can be used for other 
products of less and less value un- 
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Courtesy, Aralac, Inc. 


Protein-base fibers are blended with wool. 


til the ultimate of serviceability 
possessed by the fiber has been uti- 
lized. 

Two other terms defined in the 
Wool Products Labeling Act are 
“‘re-processed wool” and “re-used 
wool”. As defined for the purposes 
of the act, “the term ‘re-processed 
wool’ means the resulting fiber 
when wool has been woven or felt- 
ed into a wool product which, with- 
out ever having been utilized in 
any way by the ultimate consumer, 
subsequently has been made into a 
fibrous state’, and “the term ‘re- 
used wool’ means the resulting fi- 
ber when wool or re-processed wool 
has been spun, woven, knitted, or 
felted into a wool product which, 
after having been used in any way 
by the ultimate consumer, subse- 
quently has been made into a fi- 
brous state”’, 

These definitions which are giv- 
en for wool, re-processed wool, 
and re-used wool show that 
sources of reclaimed wool fibers 
may be from spun, woven, knitted 
or felted wool products and that 
the wool products may be either 
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This shows a stage in the 
processing of “Aralac’’, from cow’s milk, ready to be pressed into bales . 


new or old. Spun and knitted 
wool products that are not utilized 
by consumers and subsequently 
are made into a fibrous condition 
yield fibers still usable under the 
term “wool”. Woven and felted 
wool products that are not utilized 
by consumers in any way and sub- 
sequently are made into a fibrous 
condition yield fibers usable as 
“re-processed wool” and _ spun, 
woven, knitted, or felted wool 
products that have been utilized in 
any way by the ultimate consumer 
and are then subsequently made 
into a fibrous condition yield fi- 
bers usable as “re-used wool”. 
Spun yarn wastes, piece ends of 
cloth, woolen and worsted cloth, 
and sweater clippings made when 
garments are cut to pattern from 
piece goods by garment manufac- 
turers, discarded clothing, or any 
wool product which has served its 
first purpose, are all saved, the fi- 
bers then reclaimed, and subse- 
quently re-used. 

Today under conditions imposed 
by war—large portions of normal 
supplies of wool unavailable for 
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use because of reduced shipping 
facilities, emergency needs for the 
military, and so forth—ordinary 
requirements of civilian clothing 
will of necessity be restricted and 
judicious use of all available 
types of wool fiber be imperative. 
The present conditions will cause 
the civilian population, in order 
to supply their needs for clothing 
or other requirements, to seek for 
and use more and more fabrics 
composed of blended fibers such 
as wool and cotton, wool and ray- 
on, wool and cotton and rayon, 
wool and protein-base fibers, or 
any other conceivable practical 
combination of known and usable 
fibers. Enormously large supplies 
of clothing and blankets are neces- 
sary for the military forces. No 
soldiers in the world are, or should 
be, provided for any better than 
those of the United States of 
America. No campaign must be 
lost because of the inability of the 
men to endure cold weather and 
storms. 


Blending Not a New Idea to 
the Woolen Mills 


Blending is not an idea new to 
woolen manufacturers. Cotton has 
long been blended with wool on 
the woolen system. Blends of 
wool and rayon are processed not 
only on the woolen system, but also 
on the worsted and cotton sys- 
tems. Wool and reclaimed wool 
fibers and wool wastes are blend- 
ed and have for decades made 
clothing possible for many peo- 
ple. 

The Wool Products Labeling 
Act of 1939 was passed only after 
some 30 years or so of various 
attempts at legislation of: wool 
products and attests to the fact 
that blending and manipulation of 
fibers is not new. 

Combinations of different class- 
es of the same type of material or 
of dissimilar materials can be in- 
troduced into fabrics by several 
different methods. The fibers can 
be mixed and blended together be- 
fore carding and spinning. Slivers 
of different materials can be com- 
bined in drawing processes or 
yarns of different materials can 
be twisted together. The warp of 
a fabric can be of one material or 
combinations of materials and the 
combination made by weaving. 
Perhaps the first fabrics made, 
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combining fibers of different ori- 
gin, were those that were com- 
bined by weaving, the warps be- 
ing of cotton or linen yarn and the 
fillings of woolen yarn. 

Cotton and wool blended yarns 
have been made on cotton machin- 
ery in considerable quantities, but, 
in order to work these fibers ir 
combination on this system, it is 
necessary that the fiber lengths of 
both materials be of similar 
length, Uniformity of fiber 
lengths of wool and cotton blends 
can be obtained by cutting wool 
fibers, as they are arranged in the 
wool top form, into staple lengths 
equivalent to the lengths of the 
cotton fibers. A wool top is a 
continuous untwisted band of wool 
fibers from which the shorter fi- 
bers have been combed, and is a 
product of the worsted manufac- 
turing system. When the wool fi- 
bers are in this arrangement, or 
form, they are more or less paral- 
lel to one another and can be 
readily cut into required staple 
lengths. 

Much the same conditions hold 
true for the blending of wool and 
rayon on the worsted system as 
are true for the blending of cct- 
ton and wool on the cotton sys- 
tem. Fiber lengths of the two 
materials must be uniform and in 
this instance the diameters and 
lengths of the rayon fibers aye 
selected to correspond to those of 
the wools to be used. On the 
worsted system the fibers can be 
combined in the drawing process- 
es and a great deal of this work 
is now being done and manipulat- 
ed worsted fabrics are helping to 
meet the demands for civilian 
clothing. 

Carded woolens, that is, those 
made on the woolen system, are 
perhaps more easily adaptable for 
blends than other types, and 
blending has always been consid- 
ered as a fundamental part of the 
operations on this system. The 
mixing of the fibers for blends to 
be run on woolen machinery is 
done at the mixing picker where 
the fibers are prepared for card- 
ing. The mixing and picking op- 
erations are all important to 
woolen manufacturing and com- 
plete uniformity must be accom- 
plished, for the last part of a lot 
of blended fibers fed to the card 


must be of the same composition 
as was the first part of the same 
lot. Intermediate feeds between 
sections of woolen cards help fur- 
ther to mix and even the blend, 
but can only be effective on the 
portion of the blend that is in the 
card and cannot effect complete 
uniformity. The card web is con- 
densed into roving as it leaves the 
finisher end of a woolen card and 
is ready to be spun into yarn. 
There are no processes of doubling 
and drawing employed when yarn 
is made on the woolen system and 
for this reason all the more skill 
and care is necessary in the ini- 
tial operations of mixing and pick- 
ing. 


Preparing the Proper Mix 


A widely-used method, employed 
by woolen mills to insure uniform 
blends, is that by which the sev- 
eral stocks to be mixed are laid 
out on the mixing room floor in 
proportionate layers. Each stock 
is divided into as many equal por- 
tions as may be considered neces- 
sary, usually five or six, and then 
a layer which will contain one 
portion of each stock spread even- 
ly and thinly one upon the other 
is built up on the floor. Successive 
layers of each portion of each 
stock are then built upon this 
first layer until all portions have 
been used. The pile of stock must 
be built up squarely and evenly, 
and the stock is then fed into the 
feeding hopper of the mixing pick- 
er, systematically taking the stock 
from across the face of the pile 
and from the top to the bottom of 
the pile, in order to include stock 
from all the layers proportionate- 
ly in the hopper. Several runs 
through the mixing picker may be 
necessary in order to obtain a 
thorough blending of the different 
fibers that compose the mix, and 
in order to open up the stock suf- 
ficiently for carding. One run 
through the mixing picker is sel- 
dom enough, two or possibly three 
runs, at the most, should suffice. 
Careful attention to the work and 
good judgment must be used to 
avoid over-picking and subsequent 
fiber injury. 

Textile manufacturing is an art 
and as such has been developed 
and established on empirical 
knowledge for the generations of 
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the Industrial Age. Machine in- 
ventions and improvements have 
progressed steadily since the mid- 
dle of the Eighteenth Century 
when John Kay in 1733 invented 
the fly shuttle and inaugurated 
the era leading to the develop- 
ment of the factory system. Com- 
petitive markets have provided an 
impetus, during the past 15 or 20 
years, which has caused a new 
and rapid advancement in ma- 
chine design and _ performance, 
and is causing modern streamlin- 
ing of manufacturing routines. 


What Chemistry Has Done for 
the Textile Industry 


Science has been actively en- 
gaged in the textile field for the 
last 25 years, and chemistry has 
introduced new fibers to the tex- 
tile industry. Rayon, a cellulosic 
base fiber, has become a tremen- 
dous factor in the textile industry. 
Nylon, a synthetic fiber, is only 
a few years of commercial age but 
is already of great importance. 
Protein-base fibers—and _ these 
have only just recently been given 
the generic term “lanara”—are 
now produced in this country in 
commercial quantities. One of 
these fibers marketed as “Aralac” 
and introduced to commerce in 
1941 is being used in felts and 
other products. Man-made fibers 
have made a tremendous stride 
forward in usefulness to the tex- 
tile industry and science is now 
studying and endeavoring to make 
new fibers conceived for definite 
purposes rather than as substi- 
tutes for other fibers. 

Wool is blended with other fi- 
bers to produce fabrics, but the 
characteristics of fabrics made 
from good new wool are the pre- 
dominating qualities wanted in 
the finished products. Woolen 
clothing is worn for its style ap- 
peal as well as for comfort and 
protection. Only the best raw ma- 
terial can produce the best quali- 
ty finished product; for good 
woolen products, the ideal raw 
material would be only good quali- 
ty new wool. This, however, is 
impossible; the world supply of 
wool, never sufficient for all 
needs even in normal times, makes 
it impossible. It is also not neces- 
sary that only new wool be used, 
for many good and serviceable 


fabrics are made in which re- 
processed and re-used wool are 
used, and it is not difficult to 
comprehend that some of these re- 
claimed fibers can be as good or 
better than some qualities of new 
wool. However, disrupted world 
transportation facilities and the 
urgent needs for wool products 
for war materials has added to 
the problem and blending require- 
ments are all the more imperative. 
Blends of wool and other fibers 
have been, are, and will be made 
A reasonable percentage of subst!- 
tution for wool in blends can be 
made, and the finished product 
will still be predominantly woolen 
in character, because the proper- 
ties possessed by wool, inherent in 
its fiber, are so characteristically 
its own and are so well evidenced 
in its manufactured products. A 
wide and intimate knowledge of 
fibers and their properties and 
much experience of processing fi- 
bers on textile machinery are es- 
sential to good blending. There 
are so many grades and qualities 
of wool, so many by-lines of 
wastes, by-products, and_ re- 
claimed fibers, and so many other 
classes of fibers both of natural 
origin and man-made that combi- 
nations of blends are numerous. 


Wool Fibers Possess Their 
Own Characteristics 


No fiber has yet been produced 
that can replace wool in its own 
usefulness. This may not always 
be true: scientific discovery, in- 
vestigation, and accomplishments, 
if thoughtfully considered, will 
guard against closed-mindedness 
—unresponsiveness to change— 
and will help to prepare for new 
developments as they come. 

When wool is blended with oth- 
er fibers, it is usually, if not al- 
ways, the wool fiber which is be- 
ing supplemented and the wool ef- 
fect that is wanted in the result- 
ant product. Wool is blended 
with cotton and rayon in fabrics 
made basically of cotton, rayon or 
a combination of the two to add 
intrinsic value to the product. 
Strength and spinning qualities 
are improved in blends of low 
quality wool, wool wastés, and re- 
claimed wool fibers intended for 
the lower quality products by the 
addition of cotton, or silk wastes, 
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or rayon as a part of the compos- 
ite blend. 

The blending of wool within its 
different grades and qualities, or 
with its by-products and wastes, 
and the blending of any of these 
with each other, or with other 
types of fibers, is done for any 
number of various reasons, some 
of which are: to supplement the 
lack of commercial availability cf 
the fiber, to make the very besi 
possible use of available supply, 
to promote uniformity in products 
by the assembly of larger lots of 
near grade or quality, to heip 
meet competitive prices, to pro- 
vide absolute utilization of all by- 
products and wastes, to produce 
desired effects, to improve manu- 
facturing runs on the machines of 
the lower grade products, and to 
enhance the intrinsic value of 
some types of products. 


Research is Helping Greatly 


Research on textile fibers is 
now being conducted more vigor- 
ously than ever before. For the 
past decade study of the physical 
and chemical structure of protein 
fibers has been revealing facts 
and producing results that will 
have important effect on future 
processing of wool. An example 
of a recent chemical research on 
wool is the work of Dr. Milton 
Harris and co-workers, Research 
Associates at the National Bureau 
of Standards representing the 
Textile Foundation (cf. “Ameri- 
can Dyestuff Reporter’ 30, 659 
1941)), on chemically modifying 
wool to afford enhanced resist- 
ance to attack by moths and other 
organisms that attack wool. New 
developments in detergents which 
would allow for wet finishing 
processes of woolen products to be 
done in acidic solutions thereby 
saving wool from damaging ef- 
fects of alkaline solutions (cf. 
Masher, “American Dyestuff Re- 
porter” 30, 32 (1941)) will un- 
doubtedly have their import on 
woolen finishing. Scientific de- 
velopments will more and more 
supplement or replace methods of 
textile processing that previously 
were based on practical experi- 
ence alone. Progressive develop- 
ments will add greater value than 
ever to the service that wool and 
its products give to the world. 
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EBlends of Rayon Fiber— 
Filament and Staple 


EVEN AS ANCIENT alchemists 
spent their lives seeking to 
transform baser metals into gold, 
modern man has sought to convert 
“baser” materials into silk. The 
great difference between the two 
cases is that “artificial silks” have 
been commercially realized, 
whereas the ancients didn’t get 
the gold, nor even a reasonable 
substitute. To be sure, the “arti- 
ficial silks” were not silks at all, 
but the properties of the product 
corresponded to those of silk 
enough so that it was used as a 
moderately satisfactory substitute 
for the natural fiber. As volume of 
production increased, the new fi- 
ber was used in new combinations, 
became generally known as rayon, 
and has since made marked prog- 
ress on its own merits alone. 
Rayon is the glossy fiber made 
by forcing a viscous solution of 
modified cellulose through minute 
holes and regenerating or drying 
the filaments. It is now produced 
in three forms: (1) Viscose rayon, 
where the cellulosic raw material 
is treated with strong alkali, aged, 
treated with carbon’ disulfide 
forming the “xanthate” solution, 
and finally this solution extruded 
through spinnerettes into an acid 
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bath, when the cellulose is regen- 
erated in filament form. (2) Ace- 
tate rayon, made by treating pure 
cotton linters with acetic anhy- 
dride, dissolving the cellulose ace- 
tate thus formed in acetone to 
form a spinning solution, extru- 
sion through spinnerettes and the 
filament formed when warm dry 
air causes the solvent to evapo- 
rate. (3) Cuprammonium rayon, 
though comprising relatively lit- 
tle of the current volume of pro- 
duction, is historically important. 
Cotton linters are dissolved in a 
cuprammonium = _ solution, made 
from copper sulfate and ammonia, 
and the resultant viscous solution 
discharged through spinnerettes 
into dilute acid, the cellulose be- 
ing regenerated in filament form. 

The size of the holes in the 
spinnerettes is optional; there- 
fore, the size of the filament pro- 
duced may be either coarse or 
fine. The degree of fineness is des- 


ignated by the term “denier”. 
9,000 meters of a fiber weighing 
one gram is said to be one denier; 
a “3 denier” fiber means that 9,000 
meters of the fiber weighs three 
grams. As the denier increases, 
the fiber diameter increases. The 
variety of deniers available afford 
blending of various coarse and 
fine fibers to produce fabrics of 
widely different appearance and 
hand. 

The filaments that come from 
the spinnerettes or from the acid 
bath may be obtained in indefinite 
length and may be directly twist- 
ed and packaged as “filament” 
yarn for weavers and knitters, or 
the long filaments may be cut into 
“staple” lengths and packed for 
shipment to mills, which spin it 
into “spun” rayon on the cotton, 
woolen, or other systems. 

If the rayon is left in filament 
form, it is usually reeled off in 
skeins for drying and inspection. 
The grades of the skeins depend 
on the general appearance and the 
number of broken filaments. The 
skeins passing inspection are then 
wound on bobbins for manufac- 
ture into dress fabrics, under- 
wear, draperies, upholstery, and 
the like. Tire cord fabrics have 
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been fabricated from filament 
rayon because of the heat-resist- 
ant characteristics of rayon. Re- 
cently finer filament rayons have 
been found more especially suit- 
able for women’s hosiery. 

Statistics reveal that the total 
domestic production of filament 
rayon in 1920 was _ 10,125,000 
pounds of which 98.8 per cent was 
viscose, cuprammonium, and nitro- 
cellulose and 1.2 per cent acetate. 
In 1940, total production was up 
to 390,072,000 pounds, of which 
65.9 per cent was viscose and 
cuprammonium, and 34.1 per cent 
acetate. The domestic consump- 
tion has grown apace, indicating a 
growth consistent with the rayon 
industry as a whole and a favor- 
able reception by the public. 

As indicated previously, from 
filament to yarn requires only 
twisting. The amount of twist re- 
quired depends upon the fabric to 
be made. The weaver or knitter 
considers his needs and inserts 
twist— an operation termed 
“throwing” —and then proceeds 
with winding, warping, slashing. 
and finally fabrication. Special 
equipment has been designed to 
process filament rayon in all of 
these operations. 

The filaments coming from the 
spinnerettes may be formed di- 
rectly into a tow which is then cut 
on an appropriate machine into 
staple fiber. A variety of lengths, 
suitable for working on the cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted, or spun silk 
systems, may be had at will. The 
fiber may be crimped, delustered, 
or otherwise treated for special 
purposes. As it emerges from the 
manufacturing process, it is ready 
for the openers of the various sys- 
tems, and can be handled very 
much like the corresponding nat- 
ural fibers. 

Since the late 1920s, the growth 
of consumption of staple fiber has 
been remarkable. In the United 
States, for example, the consump- 
tion: in 1928 was 365,000 pounds, 
of which 54.8 per cent was im- 
ported. In 1941, however, this 
country consumed 122,026,000 
pounds of staple rayon, of which 
only an estimated 8.7 per cent was 
imported. Although the volume of 
production and use has been sub- 
stantially increased, the _ incre- 
ment of world production has 
been even greater, particularly 
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Courtesy, American Viscose Corp. 


A sample of rayon staple fiber 


because of the protection the fiber 
has been given in the “national- 
istic” countries such as Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. It is perhaps 
more significant, however, that 
the volume of consumption has in- 
creased in competition with an 
abundance of natural fibers. Since 
the domestic consumption has in- 
creased whereas imports have 
been reduced, it is concluded that 
the staple has found its way into 
new and appealing fabrics, yet the 
war has affected shipping from, 
and relations with, countries 
which formerly shipped rayon 
staple to this country. 

It is interesting to notice that, 
as production has increased, the 
unit price of staple fiber has de- 
creased. In 1928, staple viscose 
sold for 60 cents per pound; a re- 
cent price for the same product 
was 25 cents per pound. In 1936, 
staple acetate brought 83 cents 
per pound; now the same fiber 
sells for 43 cents. These are iso- 
lated examples, for the price of 
the various staples depends upon 
the variations of lusters, tints, 
etc., but the comparisons tell the 
story of American ingenuity, 
science, and engineering working 
together to produce more for less 
cost. 

Thus far, staple rayon has not 
been found extensively suitable 
for industrial fabrics; most of the 
output has been used in wearing 
apparel for men and women. For 
men, it is made into sports wear, 
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suits, slacks, neckties, hosiery, 
and underwear. For women, it af- 
fords dresses, sports clothes, un- 
derwear, suits, skirts, etc. Staple 
rayon has also been put into up- 
holstery, drapery, and other deco- 
rative fabrics. The scope of de- 
niers and of staple lengths makes 
the use of rayon staple versatile 
in the textile field; the finishes 
available extend this versatility. 
Since the introduction of staple 
rayon to the textile industry, the 
mills have learned the idiosyncra- 
sies of all types, and have made 
adjustments to insure high quali- 
ty spun rayon fabrics. The period 
of adjustment was hard and at 
times disheartening, but the fine 
array of fabrics on the market to- 
day indicates that a fine job of 
processing the staple into fabrics 
has been done. Though the facts 
are well known, it is perhaps per- 
tinent to review the important es- 
sentials in processing staple ray- 
on. Since approximately 85 per 
cent of the staple rayon sold in 
the United States today is run on 
the cotton system, the discussion 
will be confined to this system. 
Although the stock reaches the 
spinning mills almost entirely 
free of impurities and in a par- 
tially-opened condition, yet it is 
most important that the stock be 
well-opened. The rayon manufac- 
turer makes the staple in lots, and 
should inform the mill of the bales 
comprising a lot so that these can 
form a unit in the mill. Because 
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different lots have different affin- 
ities for dyestuffs, for example, a 
cloth woven from a filling made 
from a variety of lots will show 
numerous filling bars. If the stock 
is going into filling, each lot 
should be separated and thorough- 
ly homogenized; this may best be 
done by passing through a bale 
breaker or a hopper feeder and 
then blowing the stock by a strong 
current of air into a large mixing 
room for conditioning. If it is nec- 
essary that the stock be tinted for 
identification, this may be done by 
placing atomizers over the hopper 
so that a fine spray of tint can fall 
on the stock. The room for condi- 
tioning the rayon should be kept 
at a relative humidity of 55-65 per 
cent. In this room the fiber will be 
adjusted to the conditions under 
which it will run best in the mill. 
The one-process picker affords 
a nice lap from rayon staple. One 
should be careful to have the beat- 
er settings sufficiently wide for 
the staple. One strives in this step 
to produce a lap that will not split 
in the subsequent’ operation; 
static is the cause of some trouble. 
By the use of top and bottom lap 
split preventer fingers in the pick- 
ers and by proper relative humid- 
ity, difficulty can be minimized. 
Directing a small spray of water 
on the stock in the picker hopper 
has been found to be an effective 
preventive for static. Cleanliness 
is always essential; when a lap 
comes off the picker, it should be 
wrapped immediately in paper, 
preventing waste and insuring a 
clean, compact lap for the cards. 
The card does not have to do 
any cleaning with rayon staple; 
its only functions, then, are par- 
tially to parallelize the fibers and 
to form a sliver, yet most of the 
trouble encountered in processing 
staple rayon is at the cards. Split 
laps, web breakage, and loading 
the licker-in and cylinder are 
common difficulties. If the relative 
humidity goes below 55 per cent, 
there is a strong possibility of 
trouble; for this reason the hu- 
midity should be carefully 
checked. Excessive loading of fi- 
ber on the cylinder may be elimi- 
nated by putting a fancy roll on 
the card. Loading of the licker-in 
may be minimized by lowering its 
speed—sometimes it is necessary 
to reduce this speed to 150-165 
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Courtesy, Aralac, Inc. 


The material in this slack suit is 
made of 75 per cent rayon and 25 
per cent Aralac 


r.p.m. before the loading is entire- 
ly eliminated. When coarse de- 
niers are being run, the web may 
break frequently unless a pan is 
placed so that it will support the 
web to the condenser rolls. Some- 
times the web is too tight, but this 
condition can be remedied in the 
usual way by changing the tension 
on the card. 

Since it is not necessary to 
clean the rayon stock, the speed of 
the flats can be decreased to dap- 
proximately one foot per minute. 
Some mills have the flat stripping 
comb in the back, so that the flat 
strips can drop on the lap being 
fed. 

The settings are optional. Since 
the condition of the cards may 
vary and since there are so many 
types of rayon staples and blends, 
it would be unwise to advocate 
any specific settings. The rules 
for good cotton carding obtain— 
the machine used and the results 
desired are the determining fac- 
tors. 

The card sliver is carried next 
to the drawing frames, whose 
function it is further to blend, 
draft, and parallelize the staple. 
On an average, six card slivers 
are jointly drafted so that the re- 
sulting drawing can be nearly 


equal in size to the original card 
sliver. Roll settings are most im- 
portant for good drawing, and the 
roll spacings should be wide 
enough for good drafting. If the 
staple length is longer than 1% 
inches, it is likely that the third 
set of rolls will have to be re- 
moved. 

From the drawing frames, the 
staple fiber goes to the roving 
frames where a minimum of twist 
is inserted and yet further blend- 
ing and parallelization occurs. 
The roving is gradually reduced 
to the size needed for the spinning 
process. No special difficulty is en- 
countered in this step when proc- 
essing staple rayon. It is impor- 
tant that the flyers be polished to 
prevent the collection of lint. One 
should be sure to check the twist 
to see that it is sufficiently soft 
for good drafting on the spinning 
frame and yet hard enough to be 
pulled from the bobbin without 
stretching. The textile machine 
manufacturers have’ introduced 
one-process roving frames which, 
they claim, will draft up to a 3- 
inch staple. 

Ring spinning is now predomi- 
nantly used in the cotton indus- 
try. Ring spinning is of two types 
—conventional and long draft. 
Without discussing these types 
further, it may be said that rayon 
staple may be spun successfully 
on them both. It is most important 
that the preparatory processing be 
carried out properly. The speeds 
adapted for cotton yarns are ap- 
plicable to spun rayon, but here 
again the speeds will be depend- 
ent upon the condition of the ma- 
chinery, stock being run, and the 
type product being made. The 
spinner’ strives for evenness, 
strength, extensibility; rayon 
staple is clean, uniform in length, 
strong, and possesses a good ex- 
tensibility. 

The strength of continuous fila- 
ment yarns can be calculated, 
since it equals the product of the 
fiber denier strength by the total 
number. A yarn made with rayon 
staple fiber, however, has been 
found experimentally to be only 
about 75 per cent as strong as a 
comparable continuous filament 
yarn, the conditions of twist, 
counts, etc., being chosen for op- 
timum strength. 

Extensibility is of great impor- 
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tance in ‘weaving; a strong yarn 
of low extensibility is less satis- 
factory than a weaker yarn hav- 
ing excellent extensibility. In or- 
der to retain maximum extensibili- 
ty, spinning frames should be op- 
erated with the lightest tension. 
Rovings should have just enough 
twist to run; roll settings, ring 
size, traveler weight, spindle 
speed should all be chosen to 
avoid undue tension. 

It would be difficult to advance 
any set rules for slashing spun 
rayon warps. What is known about 
cotton warp sizing can be applied 
to spun rayon warp sizing; atten- 
tion should be given to the stretch 
of the warp, the penetration of the 
size, the drying and winding of 
warp on loom beams. It is known, 
for example, that viscose yarns 
will stretch more than cotton and 
that they will absorb size more 
readily than acetate yarns. Sizing 
materials are on the market for 
each type; it remains for each 
mill to determine what sizing ma- 
terials to use and what procedure 
to follow in order to get the best 
results. 


The costs of rayon fibers are at 
variance with the prices of the 
natural ones; the properties of 
the various fibers are different, 
and so it is logical that staple 
rayon should be a component of 
numerous blends. Just as various 
types of wools may be blended, so 
are rayons of different deniers 
blended to produce desired re- 
sults. There is, however, a limit to 
the blending of coarse deniers 
with fine deniers: as the percent- 
age of coarse denier is increased, 
the strength of the yarn is de- 
creased. 

Many fabrics made from blends 
of rayon, both viscose and acetate, 
with wool, silk, linen, mohair, rab- 
bit fur, and cotton are now on the 
market; the combinations of each 
with one another are almost end- 
less. For this reason, it would be 
impractical to consider each blend 
separately. There are, however, 
some things that apply generally 
to blends that may be mentioned. 

Stapled rayon and cotton can be 
combined in a fabric in four dif- 
ferent ways: (1) Twist—fabrics 
made of two-ply yarn, one single 
end of cotton and one single end of 
rayon staple. (2) Mock twist—ob- 
tained by processing a roving of 
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Courtesy, DuPont Rayon Company 
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Two attractive illustrations showing ultimate style uses of rayon fabrics 


cotton and a roving of spun rayon 
of the same or different count, ac- 
cording to percentage of blend de- 
sired. (3)Blends—(a) floor blend- 
ing, (b) picker lap blending, (c) 
drawing blending. (4) Combination 
in the fabric—alternation of one or 
more ends of cotton with one or 
more ends of rayon in the warp 
and alternation of these yarns in a 
similar manner in the filling. 

What has been indicated for 
combination of staple rayon with 
cotton applies to its combination 
with other fibers, Blends of 50 per 
cent rayon staple and 50 per cent 
wool are being spun _ successfully 
on the cotton system; blends with 
wool are being processed on the 
worsted system. 

In conclusion, a number of gen- 
eralizations to follow in blending 
will be listed: 

1. The stock should be thor- 
oughly opened. 





2. The stock should be _ well 
mixed. 
8. The different fibers should 


be approximately the same diam- 
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eter if the percentage content of 
each is approximately the same. 

4. When the diameters of the 
fibers are different, the greatest 
loss in processing will be the coarse 
denier fiber. 

5. Mixes should be assigned lot 
numbers and these should be kept 


separated especially if the yarn 
will be used for filling. 
6. The  blend~ should have 


enough fibers per cross-section to 
assure sufficient weaving strength 
to the final yarn, The denier of the 
fiber, its staple length, and the 
counts of the final yarn should be 
kept in mind. 

7. The rolls on all drafting 
equipment should be spread suffi- 
ciently wide to handle the staple 
length of the fibers. 

8. The waste should be careful- 
ly watched and isolated so that it 
will not become mixed with other 
blends. 

9. Since the blend is expensive, 
should be continually 
economical and 


personnel 
cautioned to be 
eareful. 
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Glass as a Textile Fiber 


GLASS is one of the oldest and 

most useful servants of man- 
kind, but the production of glass 
fibers sufficiently strong and pli- 
able to be woven into an all-glass 
fabric is a development of the 
fourth decade of the present cen- 
tury. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, glass tex- 
tile fabrics for decorative pur- 
poses had become firmly estab- 
lished. Damasks, brocades, satins, 
taffetas and nets woven of glass 
fiber yarns found wide use in the 
form of draperies, glass curtains, 
shower curtains, bedspreads, table- 
cloths and lamp shades. Glass fi- 
bers were combined with silk and 
rayon in the production of fabrics 
used for neckties. 

Use of glass fiber yarns for the 
weaving of decorative fabrics has 
been curtailed for the duration of 
the war because of urgent demands 
for the inorganic yarns for electri- 
cal insulation and service fabrics 
required for the war production 
program. Approximately 85 per 
cent of the entire output of these 
materials is now going into muni- 





The glass fiber referred to in this article 
is known as Fiberglas. Ten years ago there 
was but one Fiberglas product. Today seven 
basic forms of materials are fabricated into 
several hundred varieties of products by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, or- 
ganized in 1938 to manufacture Fiberglass 
materials on a commercial scale, and to 
continue the development pioneered by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company and Corning 
Glass Works.—THE EDITOR. 


tions and implements of war, or 
into machines used to produce 
these tools of combat, 

All of the basic types of glass 
fibers are produced by attenuation 
of molten glass as it issues from 
small orifices at the bottom of glass 
melting tanks, or furnaces. Attenu- 
ation of staple textile fibers is pro- 
duced by high pressure jets of 
steam or air, while attenuation of 
continuous textile fibers is pro- 
duced by mechanical drawing at 
high speed. 

Staple fibers are collected, in the 
form of a web of interlaced fibers, 
on a traveling belt from which they 
are subsequently gathered without 
twist as a sliver. The fibers av- 
erage 8 to 15 inches,in length. The 
diameter varies in accordance with 
the characteristics desired, but the 
most common variety averages 
0.00027 inch in diameter. A slight 
draft is given to the sliver in the 
gathering operation in order to 
orient the majority of the fibers in 
parallel alignment. 

In producing continuous fibers a 
large number of filaments, 102 or 
more, are gathered into a strand 
and drawn mechanically on a spin- 
dle which travels at high speed. 
The length of the continuous fila- 
ment fibers is limited only by 
packaging requirements. In the 
most commonly made continuous 


Photos, courtesy Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Left, characteristic Fiberglas tapes. Left to right, continuous filament medium weave, continuous filament tight 


weave; and two staple fiber tapes of different thickness. Right 


cotton (middle); and asbestos (upper) tapes . . . . ; 
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strand the individual filaments av- 
erage 0.00022 inch in diameter. 
but as in the case of the staple 
fibers, the diameter can be varied 
in accordance with desired charac- 
teristics. 

Small amounts of lubricating and 
coating materials are used on both 
staple fibers and continuous fila- 
ment strands. These materials fa- 
cilitate forming operations. 

Yarns that go into the manufac- 
ture of glass fabrics are built up 
from the original staple slivers and 
continuous filament strands on 
standard textile machinery, with 
but slight modifications. Original 
continuous strands are twisted and 
plied together to give any desired 
yarn construction, the latter de- 
pending on the service function to 
be performed. Ordinarily yarns 
will consist of from 2 to 20 strands, 
and the heavier constructions com- 
monly involve as many as 10 sep- 
arate twisting and plying opera- 
tions. 

The method by which the orig- 
inal staple sliver is converted into 
yarns is a drafting and twisting 
process similar to worsted yarn 
methods. Yarns of various degrees 
of fineness are produced, the de- 
gree of drafting being governed by 
the fineness desired. The coarsest 
staple yarns are made _ without 
drafting. 


, comparative appearance of Fiberglas (lower); 
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Left, Fiberglas staple fiber yarns, made from very fine, highly flexible _— of pure — — an OEM 
photo by Palmer showing an all-glass yarn warp being put intoaloom _. 


The yarns are woven into fabrics 
on standard textile machinery in 
much the same manner as cotton, 
silk or wool. The great utility and 
versatility of glass fiber yarns and 
fabrics is due to two factors: first, 
the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the glass from which the 
basic fibers are made; and, second, 
the adaptability of the fibers to 
organized formation and arrange- 
ment which make possible the 
building up of products which meet 
exacting specifications. 

Glass fiber yarns are highly re- 
sistant to the effects of heat, and 
they will not burn, a property that 
is of decided importance from the 
point of view of fire safety. They 
do not shrink or stretch, and they 
are mildew-proof and moth-proof. 
They will not rot. Their tensile 
strength is very high. 

The electrical industry, a chief 
source of power for the entire war 
program, is a principal user of 
glass fiber in its textile forms, for, 
in addition to its other properties, 
it possesses high electrical resist- 


ance and is unaffected by most 
acids and corrosive fumes. In the 
form of tapes, cloths, braided 


sleevings, and tying cords it is 
widely used for the insulation of 
electric motors, generators, trans- 
formers and other types of operat- 
ing and distributing equipment. 
When used with suitable var- 
nishes or impregnants, and in ac- 
cordance with sound engineering 
techniques, relatively thin layers of 
glass fiber insulation will meet the 
insulation requirements. Because 
of its high resistance to heat, it 


permits motors to operate at much 
higher temperatures than when al- 
ternative insulation materials are 
used. It, therefore, is able to offer 
the advantages of weight and space 
saving, higher operating efficien- 
cies, and lower equipment mainten- 
ance costs throughout the electrical 
field. 

In the chemical field, glass fiber 
fabrics are finding use as filtration 
cloths, especially under conditions 
involving corrosive liquids, or gases 
at high temperatures. Anode bags 
for electroplating processes repre- 
sent another chemical use. Other 
important industrial uses of fabrics 
include laggings for piping on 
naval and merchant vessels, and in 
industrial plants. 

The most recent development in 
the utilization of glass fiber has 
come through a decision to offer 
the basic fibers to industrial chem- 
ists and physicists for exploratory 
development work. Seven basic 
types of fibers have been made 
available, and have been distribut- 
ed to qualified technicians with an 
invitation to explore the application 
of these fibers for a variety of pos- 
sible uses. Among the applications 
suggested are: 

Reinforcing Fibers—In plastics, 
resins, cements, and plaster-like 
materials, where the extremely 
high tensile strength of the fine fi- 
bers may serve to give improved 
physical properties to the product. 

Filtration Uses—For filtering 
air or gases, liquids, sludges, etc. 
The substantially cylindrical, 
smooth-surfaced fibers offer com- 
paratively low resistance to flow of 
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fluids. yet the interstices between 
fibers may be modified to provide 
almost any degree of porosity by 
the choice of the proper fiber size, 
and by the density to which the 
fibers are packed. 


Evaporation, Diffusion and Frac- 
tionating Applications — Applica- 
tions in which the surfaces of the 
fibers may be wetted to increase 
greatly the film surface of a liquid, 
where the liquid is to be evaporat- 
ed or otherwise physically or chem- 
ically modified. 

Contact and Eliminator Applica- 
tions—Applications where the fi- 
bers are employed to gather free 
particles of water or other liquids 
in air streams. 

Replacement Materials—To take 
the place of organic fibers, steel 
wool, or other materials now on 
critical lists or unobtainable be- 
cause of war conditions. There ap- 
pear to be many applications where 
glass fibers can serve in place of 
metallic fibers, jutes, hemps and 
other imported products, and in 
some of these uses the glass fibers 
may show results superior to those 
offered by the scarce or unobtain- 
able materials they replace. 

Admixture with Other Fibers— 
As in felts, yarns, cordage, textiles, 
paper, ete. The high _ tensile 
strength and non-stretching and 
non-shrinking characteristics of 
glass fibers may contribute new 
properties to other fiber or tex- 
tile materials if means can be 
found for economically combining 
the raw fibers on existing process- 
ing machinery. 
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Mieans of Transporting Employees 






to and from the Plant 


TRANSPORTATION of employees to and from their work, as a result 
of the tire shortages and other emergencies produced by the war, 
is a problem of national concern. Nowhere is it of greater importance 
than among the textile mills, so large a portion of whose production is 
essential to the war effort. | 

Within this industry, developments of recent years have produced 
an enlarged problem particularly among the southern mills. Previous- 
ly, with the greater proportion of a mill’s employees residing in the 
mill village within easy walking distance of the plant, there was no 
transportation problem. Within recent years, however, a trend toward 
decentralization, as a result of better roads, an increase in automobile 
ownership, shorter hours, and a desire by many to “live out in the 
country” has affected practically every mill community in the South. 
Practically every mill draws its employees from an area of 15 to 20 
miles, and in many cases from greater distances; and it is estimated 
that in many instances, particularly since the advent of multi-shift 
operation, less than one-half or even as little as one-third of the labor 
force is housed in mill] village homes near the mill. 

This has intensified the problem in the present war crisis. We have 
endeavored to determine what steps are being taken to solve it, and 
find there is not and perhaps can’t be, any unified effort for the indus- 
try as a whole. It is primarily a matter to be solved in each mill com- 
munity, according to the local problems and the local facilities. And 
there appears to be a variety of means whereby the problem is being 
met at the individual mills. 

The situation is going to get progressively worse throughout the 
rest of the war. Mills where there has been too much complacency 
thus far will eventually face a-problem that will become increasingly 
difficult the longer it is avoided. While there is no set pattern that 
will apply to all, we shall continue to secure and report the experiences 
and methods at mills that have made intelligent efforts in meeting the 
situation under their conditions. 

Our efforts have produced the appended interesting and informal 
description of the steps thus far taken by the Avondale Mills, with 
respect to the concentration of five of their plants in Sylacauga, Ala. 
We present it as an example of what has been done there—with the 
earnest recommendation that those who have not yet devised some 
means of solution begin immediately to move in that direction.— 
THE EDITOR. 


By Emmett Warren 


Assistant Vice-President, Avondale Mills 





WHEN THE tire situation 
reached the point that our 
employees who lived out two 
miles and beyond could not get 
tires for their cars, it was neces- 
sary for us to arrange in some 
way for the transportation of 
those people to and from their 
work. We figured on several meth- 
ods, but wound up using two 
plans. 
In the first place, we encour- 
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aged our employees to ride in 
groups, that is, with every car 
full, to use the fewest possible 
tires to transport the people be- 
tween where they live and the 
mills. We further agreed to put 
bodies on pick-up trucks for peo- 
who lived at what I would call the 
farthest point from the mills, and 
then those people could haul em- 
ployees who live between their 
house and the mill to and from 


work. Those bodies were built 
large enough te transfer 10 to 14 
people. To get bodies onto the 
trucks rapidly we made some of 
the bodies in our regular carpen- 
ter shop and fitted them onto the 
truck right there. 

In order to haul that many peo* 
ple it was necessary for the own- 
ers of these pick-up trucks to take 
insurance as required by the 
State of Alabama. 

We got the Public Service Com- 
mission at Montgomery to let us 
help our people who could operate 
pick-up trucks with the making 
out of applications for permit to 
operate those trucks as buses, and 
then we helped these employees 
get temporary permits from the 
state. This helps some. 

We believe that if the truck or 
bus operator can show that he is 
transferring more than 10 em- 
ployees to and from work that he 
will be in position to get tires 
through the local tire rationing 
board. 

Of course, to defray cost and 
depreciation on his remodeled 
pick-up truck he has to make a 
weekly charge of say $1.00 per 
employee for transportation to 
and from work. 

This plan did not get all the 
transportation problem solved but 
it went a long ways. 

Before we made requests for 
any permits for individuals to op- 
erate remodeled pick-up trucks or 
buses we handled the matter with 
the regular transportation com- 
panies who operate buses through 
this section. We explained our sit- 
uation to them. We requested that 
they send to us and operate from 
our mills as many buses as they 
could possibly spare. We did this 
because we did not want the regu- 
lar bus people to feel that our em- 
ployees were getting into the 
transportation business if there 
was any way that the situation 
could be handled by the regular 
transportation facilities. 

The Sylacauga Bus Lines and 
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Some of the buses used to transport workers of the Avondale 
work. shown lined wp in front of the Eva Jane plant 


the Crescent Stage Lines working 
together agreed to operate from 
the mill several buses on regular- 
ly scheduled routes. In order to 
get the buses in operation they 
bought as many buses as they 
could find in the open market and 
then we turned over to them some 
of our regular buses which we 
have operated for vears for carry- 
ing our employees to and from 
Florida and other places. 

We made a survey of the routes 
to determine the number of peo- 
ple living on each route who 
worked in the mills on each shift. 
When we had determined the 
number of people who would be 
expected to ride the bus to and 
from work for each shift then we, 
working with the city bus lines, 
determined the size bus to run on 
that route and the distance it 
should run, keeping in mind all 
the time that the charge must be 
held to a minimum. We find that 
our employees are paying differ- 
ent prices, up to as high as 30 
cents per day depending on the 
distance they ride the bus. 

On each route the bus makes 3 
complete round trips each day. 
They start picking up employees 
at the farthest point early enough 
in the morning to get the people 
to work on time. Then the bus 
stands at the mill gate until the 
former shift employees come off 
the job and those employees are 
carried home. Of course, the bus 
comes back to the mill empty on 
that trip. But then again at about 
1:00 o’clock the bus starts picking 


up employees at the farthest end 
bringing them in for work, waits 
until the change of shifts, then 
takes home _ those people it 
brought to work for the first shift. 
And that same process is repeated 
at 10:00 o’clock. 

We operate on a 3-shift sched- 
ule, changing shifts at 6:00, 2:00 
and 10:00 o'clock. 

So far the program has worked 
out very nicely. The bus people 
have been able to keep enough 
buses here to keep our employees 
moved to and from work at least, 
while a great number of our em- 
ployees are yet able to operate 
their ears, buses, and _ pick-up 
trucks. 

As the tire situation grows 
worse, no doubt, we will be forced 
to ask the bus people to put on 
extra buses. 

We have found the city bus 
lines here very co-operative and 
our working arrangement both 
with our employees to convert pick- 
up trucks into buses and our ar- 
rangement with the city bus lines 
has worked out fully as well as 
we had expected. 

Right now we find that the city 
buses are transporting approxi- 
mately 630 employees per day. We 
are not in position to say definite- 
ly how many people are being 
transported on the _ converted 
pick-up truck-bus equipment but I 
would say certainly not less than 
500 per day and that type equip- 
ment is on the increase as tires 
give way along the roads. 

Here at Sylacauga we had 
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Mills plants at Sylacauga, Ala., to and from 


helped quite a few people to move 
away from our villages into the 
country so they could have gar- 
dens, cows, hogs, and do a little 
farming if they wished. Roughly, 
we would say that we now have 
1,800 employees who live out in 
the country. 

We are now asking the city bus 
lines to put on one more bus to 
handle 35 people on another route 
and we hope to get that bus in op- 
eration shortly. 


We want to say here that we 
found the officials in the Public 
Service Commission at Montgom- 
ery most co-operative, willing to 
help us as far as they could, but 
of course these officials have to 
work within the law. But they 
were grand in lending us such co- 
operation as they could lend. 

We have had no mishaps, no ac- 
cidents. We have, though, tried 
very hard to be most careful in 
selecting people whom we would 
recommend to drive or operate a 
converted bus. Of course, the city 
bus lines are operated as a regu- 
lar transportation unit and they 
have excellent drivers so far. 


(Editor's Note: We hope to pre- 
sent further descriptions of means 
used by other mills in solving the 
transportation problem, in future 
issues, We will be glad to receive 
information on any specific cases 
of how this problem is being met, 
and will attempt to secure answers 
to any specific questions relating 
to the matter.) 
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The Importance of Safety 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-'reasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IN THESE abnormal times, when 

speed of machines to hasten 
the flow of production has been 
accelerated, and new industries 
have been built, there is an un- 
usual demand that safety precau- 
tions of all types should be em- 
ployed. Accidents and _ sickness 
when increased to an abnormal 
proportion cause a great deal of 
industrial unrest and give to in- 
dustry a bad name before the pub- 
lic. 

President Roosevelt, at his 
press conference on March 19, 
said that according to the Nation- 
al Safety Council, 460 million 
man-days were lost last year as a 
result of industrial accidents; 
that 160 million man-days were 
lost on account of common colds 
and other respiratory ailments. 

During the past year 101,500 
deaths occurred as a result of in- 
dustrial accidents and an addi- 
tional 350,000 persons were per- 
manently disabled. 

The War Production Board on 
June 4, released the following 
bulletin: 


“Six high officials charged with in- 
creasing American war production to- 
day appealed to War Production Drive 
Committees to keep the American 
workman fit and healthy to save man 
hours for victory. 

“Their joint statement was sent to 
each labor-management committee in 
the more than 800 plants which are 
participating in the War Production 
Drive. The text follows: 


Sick and injured war production workers 
lose 6,000,000 work-days every month. 

We must save as many of those lost days 
as we possibly can for the Production Drive. 


Only healthy workers can put into the 
drive what it takes—vigor, staying-power 
and the will to win. 


It is your job to fight sickness and acci- 
dents. See to it that every medical and 
engineering means of prevention is provided 
> your plant. Make it a healthful working 
place. 


Help the men and women in your Plant 
to keep themselves healthy and on the job. 
You can do this by training them in health 
conservation and safety as carefully as you 
can train them in efficiency, 


Use your influence to see that your com- 
munity has an active public health depart- 
ment. enough doctors, nurses and hospital 
beds to care for your workers and their 
families. Your Federal and State Govern- 
ments are doing their part. Make sure your 
community does its part. ‘ 

If your plant is not already conducting 
& sound industrial hygiene program, write 
to the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., for advice. Do it today. 
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save time and 


You can boost production, 
Save a day for 


lives if you start now. 
Victory. 


“The committees were urged to post 
the text, in large letters, on bulletin 
boards and to reprint it in plant news- 
papers.”’ 


Statistics issued by the Lum- 
berman’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany indicate that a 50 per cent 
reduction in accidents would save 
enough man-hours to build 10 
battleships, 330 submarines, 22,- 
000 medium bombers and 100 de- 
stroyers. 

These figures are challenging 
and impelling. They stagger the 
imagination. It must be borne in 
mind that these are all over fig- 
ures for all types of industries. 

There are many good reasons 
why the toll of accidents and ill- 
ness should have risen in 1941, 
but the public thinks that the in- 
crease was too much. 

Among the many reasons for 
the increases, may be mentioned 
the vast amount of new machines 
and new industries, the untrained 
workers and the unusual increase 
in workers, speed and demand, the 
mental state of the people who 
work, the inability of many indus- 
tries to secure proper safety 
guards and sanitation. These and 
many more are palliating but they 
are not enough to appease the 
public for the terrific toll. 

Safety engineering and safety 
policies have been inadequate to 
meet the needs, hence this call of 
WPB to industry to spend an un- 
usual amount of energy on this 
industrial disaster so that condi- 
tions may be improved. These 








THIS IS the ninth of a series of 7 

short articles by Mr. Me- 
Laurine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 
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statements are not made with the 
idea that the textile industry con- 
tributes its proportionate part in 
the picture. The textile industry 
is alert, and has been for some 
time, on the subject of accidents 
and illness. The rates for com- 
pensation insurance on textile 
mills are an evidence of the im- 
portance with which safety is re- 
garded. 

This has been an unusually long 
period of intense activity. The 
government has made drastic de- 
mands on the industry and the 
industry has answered them with 
production. The machines have 
had a long, hard grind and repairs 
have been difficult to secure. New 
patterns and designs have had to 
be made; new workers have had 
to be employed; old machines 
have had to be brought back into 
production; longer hours have 
been worked. These and many 
other factors have produced a 
somewhat abnormal situation in 
the industry. Abnormal situations 
portend a rise in accident possi- 
bilities. 

It is a delightful fact to record 
that since so many mills in the 
South have already been accident- 
conscious, as these abnormal con- 
ditions arise, many mills promptly 
meet them with extra vigilance. 
Not all mills, however, do this, so 
this warning is made for the in- 
different mills or those which 
have not as yet sensed the neces- 
sity for spending this extra ener- 
gy and care. 

In making this world safe for 
the ideals that every one patrioti- 
cally loves and would sacrificially 
die for, all precautions must be 
made so that no one becomes 
maimed or dies unnecessarily. 

In the danger spots of life, 
there must be used as much safety 
as can be reasonably secured. 

People work better, think better 
and live happier when they feel 
that their physical lives have been 
given as much security as pos- 
sible. Safety reduces nervous ten- 
sion and makes for better work, 
better workers and better public 
opinion. 








Individual participation, diversity and trained 
leadership feature the West Point Mig. Company’s 


Community Reereation Program 


By Robert A. Turner 


Co-ordinator, Department of Community Recreation, 
West Point Manufacturing Company, Langdale, Ala. 


THIS IS A factual, straightforward description of a recreational 

program, in an outstanding group of southern mills, which 
incorporates some excellent principles that disclose careful plan- 
ning and intelligent execution of an idea keyed to the times and to 
the needs and desires of the people for which it is operated. Empha- 
Sis is placed upon participation of the group, and an approach 
which, we feel, is vitally important to the successful operation of 


such a program.—tThe Editor. 


THE VALLEY—as the section of 
eastern Alabama comprising 
the five mill villages of the West 
Point Manufacturing Company is 
known—is recreation-minded. The 
participant has replaced the spec- 
tator. Johnnie and Mary, Mother 
and Dad, and even Grandma and 
Grandpap are taking part in the 
community recreation program 
sponsored by the company. 

Under a broader program of 
recreation instituted in these com- 
munities some months ago, empha- 
sis has been placed upon those 
types of recreation permitting 
participation by all individuals in 
activities suited to their inclina- 
tions, likes, ages, etc. 

Workers and their families find 
the opportunity for relaxation, re- 
freshment and recreation in an 
extensive program of varied ac- 
tivities. Growing youngsters are 
learning through play, and are 
developing leisure habits that will 
provide future satisfaction. The 
over-all population of The Valley 
is 30,000, and it has been estimat- 
ed that one out of every four per- 
sons are participating in the pro- 
gram. 

In each village recreational fa- 
cilities invite, and programs su- 
pervised by trained leaders in- 
duce, participation. In some in- 
stances new facilities have been 
added but in many places the re- 
modeling of athletic plants has 
provided for more efficient use by 
different groups. However, in the 


final analysis, the result has been 
the inauguration of a broad com- 
munity program under competent 
leadership that has attracted the 
universal interest of the people. 

Baseball, basketball and soft- 
ball have been organized into 
“Valley” leagues in which the 
players play for “play’s” sake. In 
addition, however, each communi- 
ty has its own leagues, thereby in- 
creasing many times the oppor- 
tunity of play. For example, in 
basketball the past season, there 
were ten times more players in 
community and departmental 
leagues than were represented on 
club teams. 

Activity periods for different 
ages and groups provide oppor- 
tunities for play as well as the in- 


struction of beginners. Volley 
ball, badminton, table tennis, 
shuffleboard, tumbling, paddle 


tennis and handball are all includ- 


ed in these sessions. Facilities for 
self-directed activities include 
swimming, horseshoe, boccie, dom- 
inees, tennis and golf. 

The departmental personnel co- 
operates with churches, parent 
teachers associations, mill depart- 
ments, and other community 
groups in working out or in lead- 
ing social recreational gatherings, 
picnics or parties. In addition, a 
library is maintained where groups 
may secure material and sugges- 
tions for programs. 

An experienced trained leader 
in music has organized in each 
community various groups inter- 
ested in musical activities. An 
out-of-door music festival, includ- 
ing church choirs, glee clubs, a 
band, quartet, soloists, a dance or- 
echestra, tap numbers and a jug 
band, was witnessed by 4,000 
spectators. During the past sea- 
son, over 200 girls of high school 
age met regularly once a week for 
glee club work in each of the 
towns. Their combined and indi- 
vidual appearances have included 
radio programs, Sunday afternoon 
recitals, an Easter sunrise serv- 
ice, church appearances, and an 
all-Valley concert. Community 
sings under volunteer leadership 
have been organized, simply by 
providing song books and arrang- 
ing for a meeting place. 

As a result of the response to 
the music program, the depart- 


The West Point community recreation program is extremely flexible, 
versatile, and permits informal activities. Here a group of cyclists 
have stopped to witness an impromptu contest on a village street 
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The community program should provide recreation of all types to suit 
the tastes and encourage the participation of all groups ena 


ment has recently added to its 
staff a dramatic specialist who 
will enrich the program by the ad- 
dition of story telling (in cos- 
tume)), a traveling theater, dra- 
matic and stunt contests, and the 
organization of amateur dramatic 
groups similar to the Little The- 
ater. As in music, this program 
will originate in each village, thus 
insuring an open approach to par- 
ticipation by the untrained or un- 
skilled. 


Boxing clubs, organized on an 
amateur basis with the assistance 
of volunteer leadership, compete 
in a regular schedule of matches. 
The past season was climaxed 
with a championship tournament 
consisting of 52 boys in 35 bouts. 
The organization of this sport was 
justified by the remark of one 
father who stated, “This has 
brought me and my boy closer to- 
gether than ever before.” 

The response of volunteer lead- 
ership has been gratifying. Not 
only in boxing, but in softball, 
baseball, basketball, bridge, ten- 
nis, dancing and the crafts, there 


have been numerous people ready 
and able to show the way. Sound 
recreation should be democratic 
in principle; therefore, advisory 
committees composed of repre- 
sentative citizens have _ been 
formed in each community to as- 
sist the local director in formu- 
lating the program. 


The Pied Piper of Hamlin, 
though a legendary figure, repre- 
sents a principle observed in 
neighborhood planning. It is not 
an uncommon sight to see young- 
sters running pell mell through 
screen doors or vaulting hedges to 
join the recreation director as he 
wheels down the street to the 
meeting place. He has on his bike 
a basket which contains games, 
balls, string, chalk, and all the 
necessary play materials. The 
meeting spot may be a nearby 
field, recently cleared of rubbish, 
but when one observes forty or 
more youngsters of varying ages 
all busy at something, there is not 
a thing lacking to complete the 
picture. This is genuine recrea- 
tion. 


The more formal functions also are a definite part of the program un- 


der trained supervision and direction 

















The department prompted the 
organization of a Valley Concert 
Association which embraces a 
membership of 824 subscribers. 
Last year the series consisted of 
four nationally-known artists, and 
in the coming season there are 
three programs scheduled, one 
presenting James Melton. 

The crafts interest a _ large 
group, both old and young. Use- 
ful articles for the home, as well 
as commendable artistry, have 
their origin in the different cen- 
ters. Youngsters have found it 
fascinating to construct some- 
thing useful from discarded ma- 
terials. 

Clubs have been formed around 
special-interest groups. Bike clubs 
stressing safety have appealed to 
a large number of children. Adult 
club interests have been mainly 
centered in bridge, square danc- 
ing, photography, bicycling, gar- 
dening, quilting, and co-recrea- 
tional activities. 

Because the program is so flex- 
ible and recognizes the needs and 
interests of people, it naturally 
has included phases related to de- 
fense. The directors head up the 
physical fitness training for vol- 
unteers. The department inaugu- 
rated, discontinued, and will re- 
new in the fall a comprehensive 
series of discussion courses for 
home folks consisting of the fol- 
lowing subject matter to be dis- 
cussed by volunteer leaders: safe- 
ty, budgeting, health, public af- 
fairs, social groups, handwork, 
child care, music, nutrition, lei- 
sure time, and home play. (It 
might’ be interesting to note that 
the foregoing classification of the 
subject matter is made in the or- 
der of the expressed preference of 
the people.) 

A brief survey of several] other 
special activities arranged would 
include: 

Learn to Swim Campaign—200 
boys and girls taught to swim. 

Soap Box Derby—Over 70 en- 
trants and vehicles. 

Five community circuses. 

Organization of an Armistice 
Day parade with 732 marching 
units. 

Personal appearances of nation- 
al table tennis and checker cham- 
pions. 

Holiday programs — Halloween, 














Christmas, Easter, and Fourth of 
July. 

Model Airplane Tournament— 
25 entrants with gasoline motors. 

In adjacent West Point, Geor- 
gia, the interest engendered by 
this program has resulted in the 
sponsoring of a community recre- 
ation program there by personal 
subscriptions on the part of a 
group of the citizens and organi- 
zations of that town. 

Recreation, regardless of the 
sponsoring agency and the people 
served, is fundamentally the same 
in principle. As in education, the 
principles of teaching apply to 
different subject matter so that in 
recreation there are basic funda- 
mentals that determine the meth- 
ods. For this reason, profession- 
ally trained and experienced rec- 
reation personnel as judged by ac- 
cepted standards should be quali- 
fied to administer programs of the 
sort described. By the same token, 
teachers, personnel directors, ex- 
athletes, Boy Scout workers, min- 
isters or specialists in other fields 
are not qualified to serve as rec- 
reation executives. 

It is generally admitted that 
recreation is as necessary to the 
life and happiness of people as 
other community functions. How- 
ever, oftentimes over-exuberant or 

















No group should be overlooked. Here is a free-and-easy crowd of boys 
particvpating in an impromptu marble contest 


misguided leadership has failed to 
recognize the close relationship 
of recreation to these other func- 
tions of community life, with the 
result that such programs have 
been a deterrent to the movement. 
Properly and intelligently minis- 
tered, recreation logically fits into 
the picture of a complete com- 
munity. Not only is this true at 
this particular time, but indica- 
tions are that in the future with 
pending social adjustments yet to 
come, it will become a recognized 
fact. 

The first essential to a success- 
ful program is enlightened man- 
agement with a social concept of 
the needs and welfare of its work- 


ers and their families. The second 
is competent leadership. Given 
these two factors, a successful 
recreation program is possible. 
The experience of the West 
Point Manufacturing Company in 
operating this program has been 
that it costs no more than the 
amount formerly expended to 
sponsor a semi-pro_ baseball 
league. An additional evaluation 
is the interest of the participants, 
the large number and wide varie- 
ty of people in different groups, 
and the involuntary expressions 
of those who are genuinely grate- 
ful. As one official recently stated, 
“Tf the people like it and it does 
them good, it’s worthwhile.” 





Westvaco Consolidates 
Subsidiary Companies 

Effective July 1, the sales and tech- 
nical services of Warner Chemical 
Company division, California Chemical 
Company division, the Magnesol Com- 
pany division, and the National Kella- 
stone Company division were integrat- 
ed into Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corporation. No changes in personnel 
or functions are involved, the purpose 
being to render a better service to gov- 
ernment and industrial consumers. 

With this consolidation of activities, 
Westvaco chemical plants at Carteret, 
N. J., South Charleston, W. Va., and 
Newark, Calif., will be more closely 
tied together. Westvaco’s extensive 
magnesite mining operations at Lun- 
ing, Nev., and Gustine, Livermore. 
Patterson, and Chula Vista, Calif.., 
will also be integrated into closer con- 
tact with the sales and technical serv- 
ice division of the parent company. 

Principal offices of Westvaco Chlo- 
rine Products Corporation remain in 
the Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 
Branch offices are located in Chicago, 
Greenville, S. C., and Newark, Calif. 
Officers are William B. Thom, presi- 
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dent; May Y. Seaton, executive vice- 
president and _ technical director: 
Louis Neuberg, vice-president sales: 
and Maurice Gilbert, secretary-treas- 
urer. W. N. Williams is in charge of 
Westvaco production and J. Rivers 
Adams is sales manager. 
4 

Instructive New Book on 

Fluorescent Lighting 


A new book entitled “Fluorescent 
Lighting Manual’, by Charles  L. 


Amick, of the Nela Park Engineering 
Department of General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has just been 
published. It contains 312 pages, is 
couched in layman’s language, and 
charts a course midway between high- 
ly technical books and popular feature 
articles on this timely subject. It deals 
with the unique characteristics of fluo- 
rescent lamps, interprets the basic 
philosophy of illuminating engineering 
with respect to footeandie standards 
and lighting quality, and is profusely 
illustrated. Its chief purpose is to pro- 
vide a ready reference source for the 
fundamental knowledge useful in solv- 
ing the problems arising in contempo- 
rary fluorescent lighting practice. It is 


published by McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. and the price is $3.00 per 
copy. 
+ 
Change in Name at 
Philadelphia School 

The Philadelphia Textile School is 
now known as the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute, according to M. Ear! 
Heard, dean. The decision to change 
was voted by trustees of the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, of which the In- 
stitute is an integral part. Last Octo 
ber the school won the right to confer 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Textiles to four-year students for the 
first time in its long history, and the 
change in name is an outgrowth of 
that development. The school 
founded in 1884, as one of the three 
integral parts of the corporation then 
known as the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, but now 
incorporated as the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. The school was the pio 
neer in its field, and for 13 years after 
its founding was the sole exponent of 
technical education in textiles in 
America. 


was 


































Convention in Atlanta 





Georgia 


Julian T. Hightower, of Thomaston, Ga., new 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, receiving the congratu- 
lations of Retiring President George P. 
Swift at the Atlanta meeting ; ; ‘ ‘ 


THE OUTDOOR terrace and ballroom 

of the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
took the place of the patio and casino 
at Sea Island. Except for the change 
of locale, the annual convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, May 29-30, was the custom- 
ary enjoyable “house party”, with the 
same congenial crowd. 

Due to the war conditions, gasoline 
rationing, tire shortage, etc., this event, 
normally held at The Cloister at Sea 
Island Beach, Ga., was transferred to 
Atlanta, and the program contracted 
to one social evening, and a stream- 
lined business session the next morn. 





Photos in this panel by Robert W. Philip 


Top row, two congenial pre-prandial groups at the Georgia meeting. Left, Mrs. W. L. Hudson, of Columbus, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Dunson, 

of American Thread Oo., and W. L. Hudson, of Columbus. Right, Ss. W. Quisen nberry, of duPont, telling a story to Mrs. Robert W. Philip of 

aiente * oa 7 C. Cook, business manager of ‘‘Cotton’’, with B, Bigham Smith, of Terrell Machine Co., and F. M. Wallace, of Keever 
arc ooking on. 

Bottom row, left, Miss Jane Cagle, secretary to the secretary of the association, pew y from President George P. Swift the handsome 

chest of flat silver presented to her by the association. Right, Mrs. Erwin R. Lehmann and Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Rearden, of Langdale Mill. 
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ing. Any apprehension over the ef- 
fect was soon dispelled, as the same 
crowd began to appear, cheerfully ac- 
cepting the change as a wartime meas- 
ure. Disappointment over missing the 
seashore atmosphere was largely alle- 
viated by the spirit and tempo of the 
program, and the camaraderie of the 
delegates—and “a good time was had 
by all.” 

There were 333 guests at the dinner 
on Friday evening which opened the 
convention, probably the largest turn- 
out for this convention within recent 
years. Preceding the meal, an enjoy- 
able reception was tendered the dele- 
gates with the compliments of a group 
of representatives of the allied trades, 
who at the past few conventions have 
been awarding prizes for the custom- 
ary golf tournament. In line with pre- 
vailing conditions, no tournament or 
other sports activity was arranged for 
this year’s meeting, and the reception 
by the allied trades representatives 
conformed appropriately to the nature 
ef the convention. 

Julian T. Hightower, vice-president 
of the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thom- 
aston, Ga., was named president of the 
association, succeeding George P. Swift, 
president, Muscogee Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga. Guy I. Parmenter, superin- 
tendent, Goodyear Clearwater Mills, 
Atco, Ga., was made vice-president of 
the association succeeding Mr. High- 
tower; and H. Otis Ball, treasurer, 
Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., 
was made treasurer succeeding Mr. 
Parmenter. T. M. Forbes was re-elect- 
ed secretary. 

Three speeches featured the one busi- 
ness session, held on Saturday morn- 
ing. Richard B. Russell, Jr., U. S. 
Senator from Georgia, spoke on war 
developments; Frank Constangy, re- 
gional attorney of the Social Security 
Board, discussed unemployment com- 
pensation and old age insurance; and 
Charles A. Collier, vice-president of the 
Georgia Power Company, spoke on the 
existing and prospective power situa- 
tion. At the Sea Island convention 
just a year previous, Mr. Collier had 
appeared to notify the Georgia mill 
executives that due to the extreme de- 
mands on the company’s lines, and low 
levels in their reservoirs caused by 
drouth, a drastic curtailment of opera- 
tions due to power shortage would be 
effective, and a 33% per cent curtail- 
ment was shortly thereafter put into 
effect. This year, however, Mr. Col- 
lier brought the cheerful news that un- 
less circumstances now unforeseen de- 
velop, there will be no necessity for 
curtailment of operations. because of 
power supply. 

The remainder of the session was 
devoted to reports of officers and com- 
mittee heads. 


At the banquet on Friday evening, 
Edmund H. Harding, of Washington, 
D. C., delivered a humorous speech, 
and there was a floor show. An event 
of special interest was the presenta- 
tion by President Swift of a hand- 
some chest of flat silver to Miss Jane 
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Cagle, Mr. Forbes’ secretary for the 


past 15 years, and war bonds to Mrs. 
Mildred Fambrough, another member 
of the staff, in appreciation of their 
services. Following the banquet, the 
delegates and their ladies enjoyed a 
session of dancing. 





Some of the dinner guests at the Georgia meeting. Top row, left to right, Mrs. Harrison 
Hightower and her son, Lieutenant George Hightower; M. M. Trotter, vice-president, Calla 


way Mills, and George P. Swift, president, Muscogee Mfg. Co. Second row: 
vice-president, and Fay Pearce, division manager, Georgia Power Co., with John A. 


C. A. Collier, 
Miller, 


formerly president of Exposition Cotton Mills Co.; Mrs. William H. Randolph, Jr., and Mr. 


Randolph. Third row: Mrs. Alb 


ert T. Matthews and Mr. Matthews; W. M. McLaurine, secre- 


tary, and Herman Cone, president, of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association. Fourth 


row: L. G. Hardman, president, Harmony Grove Mills, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Glenn, Jr., of Atlanta, 


Acworth Mills; Mrs. 


A. lL. Mason, of 
and Major Lewis of the Quarter- 


master Corps. Fifth row: Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Cobb, of Canton Cotton Mills, Mark W. Mayes, 


of Frank G. North, Inc.; 
N. 8S. Turner, vice-president, Covington Mills 
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BECAUSE of wartime conditions, the Piedmont Section of 

the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists cancelled its usual summer outing at Myrtle 
Beach this year, and instead conducted a one-session busi- 
ness meeting in Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday evening, 
June 20. The program was devoted to an informal, round- 
table discussion of subjects relating to the dyeing and 





Snapshots by Robert W. Philip at the meeting, Saturday night, 
June 20, of the Piedmont Section of A.A.T.C.C. 

Top row: Chet Robbins of Aridye is seen, from the rear, telling »8 
good one to Thomas R. Smith, of Albemarle, N. C., national presi- 
dent of A.A.T.C.C. and Major Frank Steadman, of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster depot. Next to them, Arthur BR. Thompson, Jr., of 
Ciba. and Robert D. Sloan, of DuPont. are seen in more serious 
mood 
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Piedmont Seetion, AATCC, Meets in Charlotte 
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finishing of fabrics for war uses. Raphael E. Rupp, gen- 
eral superintendent, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., led this 
discussion, which was participated in by Major Frank 
Steadman, head of research and development at the Phila- 
delphia depot of the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, and 
others. A detailed report of this discussion will appear 
in the next issue of CorTTon. 





Second row: left to right, Major Steadman; Thomas W. Church, Jr., 
of Charlotte, chairman of the Piedmont section; Lieutenant K. E. 
Traynham, of the Quartermaster Corps; Dr. Raphael E. Rupp, of 
Pacific Mills, who conducted the discussion at the meeting; and 
D. Stewart Quern, of Becco, secretary of the section. 

Third row: Earl H. Walker of Solvay, Thomas H. Roberts of Arnold- 
Hoffman, Ira L. Griffin and Dave Truex, of Stein-Hall, and several 
other delegates. 












THE importance of keeping the 

Midget filling feeler set is well 
known, It is also difficult at times 
to keep the feeler set, and the 
regularity with which this job must 
be checked is readily seen by the 
reduced number of looms that a fix- 
er can take care of on a section hav- 
ing feelers, as compared to a fork 
job. 

The three pictures on this page, 
made by COTTON’S traveling report- 
er, show three stages of setting 
the Midget feelér, and the com- 
ments given are by a well known 
boss weaver in a large South Caro- 
lina plant. 


Fig. 1 shows the proper leveling 
of the Midget filling feeler. It is 
very important that the filling feel- 
er tip should strike the barrel of 
the quill slightly above the center, 
because the shuttle rises slightly 
when it comes to rest in the shuttle 
box. Then the filling feeler tip will 
slide straight down the center of 
the quill barrel and relieve any un- 
necessary drag that would be put 
on the feeler should it have to slide 
up or down at an angle, which 
would result in a failure to make 
the rest of the feeler motion oper- 
ate properly. 

Fig. 2 shows the proper aligning 
of the filling feeler. This is impor- 
tant in order to make the filling 
motion change filling on the correct 
bunches. Filling feeler should set 
straight with the extreme left hand 
side of the feeler in line with the 
center ring on the quill in the shut- 
tle. The feeler can be set forward 
to the quill or vice-versa to meet 
the need of certain kinds of filling. 
For hard wound filling the feeler 
can be set up to standard, whereas 
on soft wound filling the feeler 
should be set back from the quill to 
relieve the pressure of the feeler 
tip on the filling and prevent the 
feeler tip from cutting the filling. 

Always bear in mind that the 
feeler will not operate unless there 
is enough stroke on the feeler tip to 
raise the lifting levers of the feeler 
motion, 

Fig. 3. Testing the filling feeler 
motion lever and hook by sense of 
touch. Care should be taken not to 
have the lever and hook timed too 
early or too late, else they will not 
work properly. Setting distances 
on these parts can be worked out 
through practice. However, there 
is a rule for setting these parts. 
but it only serves as a starting 
point and the settings have to be 
changed to meet local conditions. 
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A Safety Manual for the Mill 


By E. 8. Greene 


Engineer, The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of this manual is three-fold: 

First, it is intended for the textile worker to read, understand and fol- 
low to the best of his ability for the purpose of working in such a man- 
ner as to avoid injury to himself and his fellow worker. 

Second, this manual is intended for the mill supervision to assist them 
in training their people to work without injury, and the safe practices 


outlined herein are to be taught and followed up constantly. 


It is essential 


to explain the hazards of his job to the new employee before he is turned 


loose on his job. 


It is just as important to check the habits of the old 


employee to make certain that he has not lapsed into dangerous habits 
and a careless manner of doing his work, as it is unfortunately true that 


“familiarity breeds contempt”. 


Third, this manual may serve as the basis of activities of any safety 
committee that might be organized. However, the committee should con- 
sider this manual not as a limit to their activities, but rather as a guide 


when needed. 


It will be of interest to realize that every rule set forth in this manual 
is the result of an investigation of some actual accident that occurred 


in a textile mill in the Southeast. 


(The first installment of this serial safety manual for the mill appeared on 
page 79 of the June issue, and covered general recommendations and the use 
of elevators. The third and final installment will appear nert month.—The 


Editor.) 





CARD ROOM 


1. It is extremely important to 
keep the floors of this department dry 
and free from oil, as a fall into a card 
is bound to result disastrously. 

2. Do not sit on roving cans. 

o. Keep aé_e sharp lookout 
pushing lap trucks so that you won’t 
run into anyone. 

4. Report any rough or burred lap 
pins so that they may be smoothed off 
to prevent a steel sliver from infect- 
ing your finger. 

» Keep the locks on both waste 
and process pickers in proper adjust- 
ment so that it is impossible to raise 
any head until the picker has been 
stopped off and the beaters locked. 

6. Report immediately any defec- 
tive or broken picker locks. 

7. Picker belts are heavy and fast 
moving. Never reach over the guard 
rails while picker is in operation. 

8. Keep all lap pins neatly stacked 
in the rack or container provided for 
this purpose, and do not allow the pins 
to roll across the floor into the aisle 
space. 

9. Keep rolling equipment in good 
repair so that it will be easier to 
push. 

10. Don’t try to pick out chokes 
while any machine is running. 

11. Never raise stripping door on 
card while card is running. 

12. Do not put or keep mops or 
brushes under cards. 


when 
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13. Before making repairs to 
frames, stop them off and apply safety 
locks. 

14. Do not try to replace or remove 
belts with foot. Follow carefully the 
instructions given by your overseer. 


SPINNING ROOM 


1. Do not run with or ride on doff 
boxes. 

2. When pushing doff boxes, keep 
the fingers inside to avoid skinning 
your knuckles in the tight places. 

3. Keep a sharp look-out for anyone 
in your path who might not see you 
coming with your box, and slow down 
going around corners. 

4. Go all the way with your box. 
Don’t just give it a shove in the gen- 
direction want it to go, as 


eral you 
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Part Two 


someone may step out from behind a 
frame and be struck by the box. 

o. Report for repair any splintered 
boxes before you get a splinter under 
your fingernail. 

6. Don’t spill your bobbins all over 
the floor, and if you see one there pick 
it up before you or someone else falls 
and gets hurt. 

7. Always stop a 
cleaning the motor end. 

8. Do not crawl over motors in mo 
tor alley. Walk around the frame in 
the space intended for passageway. 

9. Where door interlocks are pro- 
vided on frames, the locks should be 
kept in proper working condition so 
that it will not be possible to open the 
doors with the frame running. 

10. Where door interlocks are not 
provided on frames, make sure that 
doors are kept closed while frame is 
running. If someone should fall and 
throw his hand into the gears, he 
would lose several fingers. 

11. Keep your hands off the cleaner 
track at all times. 

12. Goggles should be 
taking travelers off rings. 

13. Goggles should be worn while 
blowing off frames prior to overhaul- 
ing. 

14. Do not tamper with the inter- 
lock on the roving bobbin stripper. 
This lock should function so that it 
will be impossible to come in contact 
with the cylinder at the top or bottom 
while the machine is in motion. 


frame before 


worn while 


SPOOLER ROOM 


1. Do not try to oil knotter while 
motor is running, as you are apt to be 
cut by the fan blades. 

2. Keep your head a safe distance 
away from the cheeses in order to 
avoid being burned. A cheese thrown 
off is apt to strike you in the face, and 
if you wear glasses is apt to break 
them and seriously injure your eyes. 

&. Always follow the spooler trav- 
eling head. Never lead or work in front 
of it. 

4. Keep your fingers out from un- 
der the plunger of the tailing machine. 


WARPING 


1. Don’t start thread around empty 
beam with motor running, as you may 
get your hand caught between the 
beam and the drum. 
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2. Stop motor before doffing beam. 

3. Do not start motor until threads 
have been placed in the comb. 

4. Do not leave crank handles in 
the aisle to be tripped on. 


SLASHER ROOM 


1. Do not spill starch on the floor. 
It makes a very slippery spot on which 
you may fall and be injured. 

2. Check safety valves daily. 

3. Keep the calender roll guards in 
protecting position at all times. 


4. When it is necessary to do any 
work near the calender rolls, slow 
down the slasher. 

Oo. Never start a slasher until you 
have made certain that the other op- 
erator is free and clear. 

6. Pile empty beams safely, using 
the equipment and racks provided, and 
do not allow them to accumulate in 
the passageway. 

7. When handling full beams with 
the hoist, keep clear of the beam so 
that you will not be injured should 
the beam drop, no matter how much 
confidence you may have in the hoist. 

8. While cutting the warp, do not 
handle your knife in such a manner 
that a slip of the blade will cut your 
arm, 

9. When you raise or lower the end 
of a beam by hand, do the heavy work 
with your leg muscles and not your 
back. Keep your back as vertical as 
possible and do the bending with your 
legs. 

10. Do not get any nearer to the 
size kettles and steam pipes than is 
necessary, uwS you may be painfully 
burned. 


WEAVE ROOM 


1. Never start a loom that has been 
repaired until the loom fixer’s call sig- 
nal has been removed. 

2. Never start a loom until you are 
satisfied that no one is working on it. 

3. Don’t try to work on a loom 
while it is running. On motor-driven 
looms, cut off the motor switch. 

4. Make certain that shuttle guards 
are kept as low as possible. 

Do. Keep clotn trucks out of the 
passageway when not in use. 

6. When lifting a warp use any 
equipment provided for that purpose. 
When lifting by hand, lift with your 
leg muscles, not your back. Keep the 
back as vertical as possible, and bend 
the knees to get the proper purchase 
on the warp. 

7. When walking between looms 
stay clear of the moving parts, as a 
hlow of the lay might easily break 
.our hip. 

8. When the lays of adjoining 
looms are close together, stop off both 
looms when working at the lay end. 
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9. Keep your hands off the loom un- 
less you are working on it. 

10. Operators of quill cleaners 
should not let quills accumulate on the 
floor where they will be stepped on. 

11. Weavers should’ use _ blunt- 
pointed scissors in preference to sharp- 
pointed scissors and knives. 

12, When picking up bobbins or oth- 
er objects lying on the floor, be sure 
you are clear of the moving parts of 
nearby looms. 

13. Fixer should always remove the 
shuttle before working on the loom. 

14. Do not stand cloth or cloth roll- 
er on end against a loom or wall. Vi- 
bration is almost certain to knock it 
down and injure your leg or foot. 

15. Report to your overseer for re- 
pair any trucks with defects such as 
splintered bottom boards or top rails, 
jagged metal covering, protruding nail 
or screw heads, or stuck casters. 


CLOTH ROOM 


1. Keep your hands off the cloth 
table of the folder while the folder is 
running. 

2. Report for repair a worn treadle 
or treadle catch on the folder. If this 
treadle should be unexpectedly re 
leased, a serious leg injury is apt to 
result. 

3. When placing a roll of cloth at 
the back of the folder, avoid letting 
the cloth rod fall on your fingers at 
the journals. 

4. When using a railway head to 
sew a seam, keep the hands away from 
the head and looper. 

5. When operating a shearing ma- 
chine, make no attempt to clean or 
straighten the cloth with the hands 
while the machine is in motion. 

6. A round end bale tie cutter 
should be used to avoid cuts from 
sharp corners. 

7. If cloth being pressed starts to 
bulge, stop press and straighten the 
cloth before it springs out and injures 
you. 

8. When lifting rolls of cloth, use 





the leg muscles and not the back. Keep 
your back as vertical as possible, and 
bend at the knees to get the proper 


purchase. When you raise the roll, 
straighten the legs. 
9.. Do not attempt to put heavy 


rolis of cloth at the top of the cloth 
truck. Put these near the bottom and 
put the smaller rolls at the top. 


10. In working 
around folder be careful 
against shipper handle. It is possible 
to start the folder accidentally and in- 
jure the operator. 


near or moving 
not to come 


11. Sweepers and cleaners should 
exercise care not to get brooms and 


brushes caught in the folder arms. 
12. Always pile cloth safely so that 
it will not fall over. 
13. Do not leave cloth trucks in 
aisle where someone is apt to trip over 
them. 


(The third and final installment of 
this series will be published in an €arly 
issue. It will cover safety rules for 
the warehouse and opening room, and 
shop, and in the maintenance of ele- 
vators.—THE EDITOR. 

— 
Getting Along 


Many clashes between supervisors 
result because, in the difference of 
opinion neither man will yield a point 
to the other. All human relationships 
are a matter to give and take. 

There is no cowardice or indication 
of weakness in an open-minded will- 
ingness to compromise differences. 
Don’t expect to get everything you 
want. Some compromises will be nec- 
essary. 

One of the most important elements 
of personal success lies in the ability 
to get the other fellow’s point of view. 
Try to understand why the other su- 
pervisor feels as he does. Consider in 
advance the resistance that he will of- 
fer to your ideas. Take other peoples’ 
objections into account in making all 
of your plans. 

Thus, you can prepare yourself be- 
forehand to deal with these objections 
reasonably and fairly.—‘‘Management 
Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 

a ee 


Women in Industry 


You had better begin thinking about 
the possibility of using women on many 
jobs hitherto handled only by men. In 
Britain more than half of the work of 
industry is done by women. With the 
prospects of a large army in this coun- 
try, and with the necessity of greatly 
increasing our production, we must 
think seriously about our sources of 
labor supply. It has been demonstrated 
in other countries, and in our own 
country in the first world war, that 
a woman can perform practically any 
job in industry as efficiently as a man, 
subject, of course, to the limits of her 
physical strength. It is none too soon 
for you to be studying each of your 
jobs carefully with a view to deciding 
which might be effectively handled by 
women. — “Management Information”, 
Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


Varying trends 
im goods trade 


MID-JUNE found a complexity of de- 

velopments under way in the 
market for cotton goods. Whether the 
government buying had reached a peak 
was a question. At the same time the 
mills were still in process of adjust- 
ment under the conversion ruling L-99 
for more production of bag goods. Yet 
mills were alloting more goods to civil- 
ian buyers, especially when the cotton 
price was favorable. 

Peace talk, however nebulous it 
might be, had begun before the end of 
May to enter into the calculations of 
the trade. Official government advices 
were not by any means encouraging to 
such thought. On the other hand, the 
government buying on a tremendous 
scale suggested a tapering off and re- 
ports in some quarters bore out be 
lief that further long-term military 
purchases were not necessary. 

This was conducive to freer selling 
for civilian uses in cotton gray goods 
and volume, though not great, was the 
best for a long time. This was helped 
along by the spread between cotton 
and goods as the raw material sagged 
away from the ceiling. On the other 
hand, the easing of cotton also sug- 
gested to buyers that its continuance 
might even bring some concessions in 
goods and long-term purchasing was 
cautious. 


Conversion to bags 
causes cancellations 


Complications in the program of 
adjustment of mills to production 
of bag goods, under Order L-99, led 
to cancellation of contracts for various 
constructions. Makers of many lines 
were forced to shift to the bag lines. 
The order evoked complaint as entirely 
too drastic and there was even talk of 
excess bagging production, in addition 
to interruption of other output for 
government as well as civilian require- 
ments. Fears of excess supplies for bag 
manufacturers were repudiated by the 
War Production Board, which assured 
the trade that all the goods planned 
would be needed. There was talk that 
the government might be tightening up 
on use of burlap for non-military pur- 
poses, creating a larger output for cot- 
ton sheeting and osnaburg. Conversion 
and at least temporary excess sup- 
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plies, nevertheless, were a strange con- 
trast. 

Aside from the bag goods situation, 
meantime, the mills were evident- 
ly weighing the balance of demand 
between government and civilian con- 
structions. A little liberalizing of the 
sales for civilian users accompanied 
indications of a let-up in the military 
end. Against this was a complicated 
position from cotton to finished mer- 
chandise, issuing from the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 


Retail situation 
a dubieus element 


Announcement late in April of the 
G.M.P.R. was obviously the crowning 
action for limitation of inflation, the 
bugaboo of the Administration for a 
long time. The psychological effect of 
drumming ‘on anti-inflation, together 
with the drive for diversion of extra 
earnings under war to War Stamps 
and Bonds, no doubt has checked the 
freedom of purchasing. 

Now, however, the setting of an 
overall regulation upon rising prices 
has created another checking influence 
in consumer markets. The past month 
found the cotton industry much con- 
cerned over the trends in dry godds 
retailing. Decline in April sales was 
cited and an accentuation of the drop 
in many lines since, with promise of ex- 
tension as consumers saw no danger 
of inflation to spur them on. 

Under such circumstances, scarcity 
is the only incentive to buyers and 
this is not generally existent. Consum- 
ers had been buying freely, in fact in- 
creasingly, since 1939. The talk of in- 
ventory control aggravated conditions. 
Compulsory inventory restrictions, it 
was feared, might affect dry goods 
volume by itself. 


Post-war matters 
gaining attention 


Even if the war lasts another year 
or more, it is felt that the government 
need not renew buying on long-term 
basis, since it can control all machin- 
ery. A policy of pricing 90 to 120 days 
ahead, it was suggested recently in the 
trade, would facilitate readjustment 
after the end of the war. 

Issues of the post-war period have 
been gaining attention of textile lead- 
ers and men in the cotton trade. Of 
serious moment is the question of what 


will follow a domestic consumption of 
say around 11,000,000 bales of cotton, 
against a pre-war normal of 6,000,000 
to 7,000,000 bales. 

No brief statement can comprehend 
the situation, which entails world-wide 
considerations, economic and political. 
Whether cotton will hold some of its 
gains due to substitution for other tex- 
tile fibers is one point. It is felt that 
very fine cloths developed for war 
purposes may affect trends in luxury 
fabrics. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
The Cotton Textile Institute, has cited 
the enormous vacuum in industrial 
and other uses of cotton goods being 
built up through the war and increas- 
ing the longer it lasts. From this he 
predicts no collapse for the industry 
immediately after the war. 

Perhaps the soundest basis for the 
future would be a return to the pre- 
war program that looked toward a 10,- 
000,000-bale consumption of cotton an- 
nually by American mills. That was 
founded on peace-time elements and 
would not depend upon adventitious 
gains from the war. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


CONCENTRATION of demand upon 

military lines in fine cotton goods 
seemed to be increasing rather than 
passing the peak through the late 
weeks of the first half of the year. 
This obviously had notable effect upon 
the production of New England manu- 
facture in cotton mills. Special needs 
in fine cloths were superseding ‘the 
normal production through the month 
of June, with the end of diversion not 
then in sight. 

Uniform cloths were indicated to be 
a feature in this division of manufac- 
ture, but many other items were con- 
tributing toward a heavy volume, 
though details of government business 
were kept rather obscure. Among items 
making up the aggregate were cloths 
for lighter-than-air craft, rubber boats, 
gas masks, balloons. 

Significant of the demands for fine 
goods was the WPB order at the end 
of May requiring combed-yarn mills to 
earmark at least 40 per cent of their 
production in medium counts and not 
less than 65 per cent of output in 
coarse numbers for the armed services. 
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This ruling covered numbers from 61s 
to 90s in medium and those below 61s 
in coarse counts. 


Civilian demand 
goes unsatisfied 


Under the circumstances, buyers 
seeking goods for civilian requirements 
found offerings far below what they 
wanted. Mill managements were push- 
ing to meet the military needs, how- 
ever, and the idea prevailed that the 
concentration upon war production to 
the exclusion of normal outlets offer- 
ed the prospect that manufacture 
might turn sooner than many expected 
to regular lines. 

Price complications under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, mean- 
time, held back the civilian market be- 
yond the restrictions imposed by limit- 
ed offerings. 

Mills found some business that they 
might have done was impractical be- 
cause of prices imposed upon convert- 
ers for their deliveries. Buyers faced 
ceilings which would entail losses upon 
them for goods that they might pur- 
chase from mills. 

For the time being, this situation 
was acceptable to mills, as they were 
relieved from pressure of inquiry for 
goods that they could not convenient- 
ly supply. In fact some customers 
were asked to accept cancellations of 
orders so that the mills could meet 
the government demands. Converters, 
meantime, were facing a difficult out- 
look for doing a profitable business 
under the controlled prices. 


Mill production 
holds fast pace 


Cotton consumption of New England 
mills was 107,770 bales in the month 
of May, according to the Census Bu- 
reau. This made a total of 1,001,632 
bales for ten months of the season, 
1941-1942. For the National Defense 
year of 1940-1941, which registered the 
best annual total of the section for rec- 
ent times, the consumption in the cor- 
responding ten months was 934,410 
bales and that of the twelve-month 
was 1,147,090 bales. 

Aliowing for the same percentage of 
gain in the last two months (June and 
July) as was shown in the first ten 
over the same period of 1940-1941, the 
season of 1941-1942 will show a con- 
sumption in the Northeast of about 1,- 
340,097 bales. This would mean a lit- 
tle under 12 per cent of a new record 
consumption forecast by the New York 
Exchange for the country at 11,300,000 
bales. 

In April, the month of unprecedent- 
ed consumption for the country, the 


cotton use of this district was 118,827 
bales, just over 12 per cent of the 
998,000 total. .4ctive spindles here 
were 4,966,880, in a total of 23,100,202, 
or 21.5 per cent. These figures show 
the section holding about its normal 
share of rising cotton consumption and 
active spindleage for recent years. 


Labor shortage 
and difficulties 


Maintaining production, meantime, 
has not been without its difficulties. 
The government was indicated in June 
to be making a study of scarcity of la- 
bor because of the draft and migration 
of workers to other industries. This 
section has had its share of difficulty 
on that score, which has contributed 
toward keeping the industry from 











achieving goals set by government 
officials. 

Regardless of government pronounce- 
ments against strikes, moreover, these 
have continued. One such action, in 
New Bedford, arose directly out of 
war work. Weavers quit work when 
asked to handle 18 looms instead of 
the customary 12, although it was on 
mosquito cloth for the Army and Navy 
that they could handle much more 
easily than the usual fancy goods. 

In another case, at the Arkwright 
Corp., Fall River, a serious interrup- 
tion was caused by a refusal of Amer- 
ican Federation of Textile Operatives 
to recognize the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America, C. I. O., jurisdiction 
won in a Labor Board election. This 
was carried to the point of defying the 
W. L. B. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


June 18, 1942 

AS WE START our story this month, 

there is a better feeling among 
many people regarding the progress of 
the Allied Nations in the World War. 
This does not mean to imply that the 
end is in sight, or that a successful 
conclusion is inevitable. 

The mighty Russians with their 
piles of war equipment and their seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of men 
seem to be giving the Nazi forces more 
than they can take. The great German 
offensive has not yet made itself mani- 
fest unless the siege of Sevastopol is 
its spearhead. This is a critical point 
but the Russians so far have been very 
resourceful and have offset any Ger- 
man gain with a German loss. If Rus- 
sia can hold until the winter comes 
again, many people think that Ger- 
many will no longer be a menace, 

England and her allies are doing a 
wonderful job with the RAF over the 
western area and over the industrial 
cities of Germany. Hitler, with his 
murderous assaults, is sinking his feet 
and his nation deeper in the quick- 
sands of despair and defeat. Those 
people who have read “The Moon Is 
Down”, by John Steinbeck, can easily 
realize that hate and revenge only in- 
crease with murder and that men who 
have once been free and devoted to na- 
tional unity cannot be separated from 
those emotions and devotions by fear 
or threats. Hitler, in his murderous 
assaults, is helping the Allied Nations 
win the war. 

As the days pass American men and 
munitions and machines and supplies 
flow steadily and increasingly to the 
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war zones and this means new blood 
and new life and new hope because 
there are no better men and no better 
equipment. 

The African war still stands stub- 
bornly stalemated with an apparent 
edge in favor of the Allies. If and 
when the Allies are successful here, 
the end will soon be in evidence be- 
cause the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Suez Canal are vital in their possibili- 
ties. 

Across to the Orient, hopes are 
brighter. The Japanese have done 
nothing lately outside of China. Their 
skirmishes and raids and assaults out- 
side have been expensive and reactive. 

Wake Island stands out as an exam- 
ple to show the ineffectiveness of the 
Japanese and the effectiveness of the 
Allies and particularly the U. S. forces. 
General MacArthur and his associates 
in Australia are doing a wonderful 
work both offensively and defensively 
and are making far-reaching prepara- 
tions for any emergency that may 
arise. We feel better. 


Industry Is Classified 


With the United States assuming 
the role as the Arsenal of Democracy, 
as the prodigious war demands in- 
crease, the drain upon the resources of 
this nation becomes more severe. 

As supplies shrink, the War Produc- 
tion Board takes a firmer hold and 
control of industry. Its most recent act 
is the classification of orders for ma- 
terials and essential products, indicat- 
ing that eventually there will be a 
complete system of allocation, based 
on the end-use for which the goods are 
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intended. The final step, if needed, 
would be a direct assignment of pur- 
chase orders to_ specifically-named 
manufacturers and an instruction to 
the individual as to the orders he can 
fill. This is as far as any economy can 
go in either peace or war. 

After June 30, a uniform system of 
classification will be used on all pur- 
chase orders, excepf those made by re- 
tailers or by distributors for resale. 


If the War Is Long 


Some people have begun to realize 
the war situation through the few 
commodities that have been slightly 
curtailed or placed on government ra- 
tioning. Industry in many phases has 
had difficulty in securing material and 
equipment. If the war is long, these 
curtailments and controls will become 
more drastic. WPB is making plans 
for a revolutionary expansion program 
this sunlmer if there are indications 
that the war will be longer than we 
now think. 

It is now estimated that total war 
expenditures will reach $6,000,000,000 
per month by December this year. In 
case of a stalemate indicating a long 
war, the government would likely cut 
back the production of war equipment 
to $4,000,000,000 and then use the other 
$2,000,000,000 for the construction of 
new war plants. 

If these new war plants should go 
into production the national income 
which is expected to reach $120,000,- 
000,000 this year could finally, in 1943- 
44 reach $200,000,000,000. These are 
staggering figures and are bound to in- 
fluence the economy of every industry 
and business in the nation. 


Cotton Crop 


The Department of Agriculture has 
tentatively estimated the world cotton 
crop for 1941 at 28,400,000 bales of 478 
pounds each. The crop in 1940 was 30,- 
400,000 bales. The decrease is due 
largely to reductions in the United 
States, Egypt and Brazil. 


Government Cotton 


There is an active demand for 
grades of cotton available in the 1941 
loan stock. According to the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation, the grand total 
repossessions from the 1941 loan stock 
to May 16, aggregated 1,036,216 bales. 
This is 47 per cent of the 2,221,102 
bales of 1941 cotton having entered 
this stock to that date. Deducting the 
amount drawn out from the amount 
entered, there remain 1,184,886 bales. 

The Government-owned stock of 
1934-37 cotton has shrunk to 4,057,000 
bales. In August, 1941, there were 
6,036,000 bales in stock. 

This reduction of 2,000,000 bales has 
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come about from the sales by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, under its 
general and new uses program, the ex- 
port sales program, and cotton made 
available for lease-lend purposes. It 
may be worthwhile to record that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is for- 
bidden by law to sell more than 300,000 
bales in any one month or more than 
1,500,000 bales in any one calendar 
year. These figures, combined with the 
world outlook for cotton, do not por- 
tend any unusual surplus, provided 
the consumption of cotton continues at 
its present rate. 


Wage-and-Hour Law 

Two cases involving wage rates and 
overtime pay were decided by the Su- 
preme Court on June 8, 1942, which 
make interesting reading and study, 
particularly the decision in the case of 
A. H. Belo Corporation, publisher of 
The Dallas Morning News. The court 
in this case, by a five to four decree, 
decided to approve contracts with in- 
dividual employees under which over- 
time pay rates would not be one and 
one-half times an hourly rate equal to 
one-fortieth of the weekly wage. 

The Belo corporation contracted 
with ifs employees, whose working 
hours are irregular, to guarantee them 
a minimum weekly wage of $40.00, but 
specified that the hourly wage shall be 
one-sixtieth of this figure or 66% 
cents per hour. 

Thus, an employee could be paid 
time and one-half for several hours of 
overtime and still his wages on an 
hourly basis would be considerably 
less than the weekly guarantee, so that 
he would receive only the $40.00 thus 
assured. 

Additional litigation may be neces- 
sary to determine whether corpora- 
tions that now pay employees one and 
one-half times one-fortieth of a week’s 
salary for each hour worked above 40 
may shift to a lower contractual 
hourly wage rate under the Belo de- 
cision. 

The other case was Missel versus 
Overnight Transportation Company. 
This case does show that the rulings 
and edicts of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration may be modified in some 
cases by a resort to the courts. 


“High-D” Cotton 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, under the influence of certain 
shippers and compressors throughout 
the Southwest cotton belt, have an 
idea that for the purpose of conserv- 
ing shipping space and for the purpose 
also of re-invigorating the compresses, 
which have suffered severely due to 
the loss of export cotton, that all cot- 
tons, particularly from that area, 
should be compressed to a high 


density. 

The mills object for several reasons. 
One is that cotton is now consumed in 
the domestic area normally in three 
densities which have been developed 
naturally through the necessity of 
movement, storage and manufactures. 
Each density maintains its own posi- 
tion and demand because it cannot be 
satisfactorily filled by another. 

To be more specific, all cotton must 
be opened so that it can “bloom” or 
fluff up before it begins its trip 
through the machinery. The denser the 
bale, the longer the “blooming” proc- 
ess. This means that more bales of the 
high density cotton will have to be 
opened longer for this process to take 
place. Mills accustomed to handling 
flat cotton handle it rapidly and do 
not have the warehouse space to spare 
for this. Again, it takes more machine 
operations to bring it back to the 
fluffy state and machinery is not 
available. It is said that it requires 25 
to 30 per cent more machinery to han- 
dle high density properly. 

Mills can handle standard density 
and they must use some Western cot- 
ton. High density cotton would great- 
ly interfere with this market. Mills 
need production for the government 
and a compulsory use of high density 
cotton would slow down production 
materially. 

The dyeing and finishing of high 
density cotton presents an additional 
reason as to why flat cotton is pre- 
ferred in many instances. Often, in 
the sale of products, the buyer speci- 
fies that flat cotton must be used in 
their manufacture. 

For these and many other reasons, 
it seems unwise for the government to 
interfere with the established processes 
of cotton compression and shipments. 


Pirating Labor 

As labor grows scarcer, some of the 
mills are reported to have returned to 
the old method ef “pirating” labor. 
By persuasion and increased wages, 
some are reported to be trying to 
alienate workers from one plant to an- 
other. This was a bad practice in the 
old days. It is a worse practice today. 
It is unethical and if carried too far 
can produce some serious industrial 
problems. It is hoped that the rumor 
is baseless. However, the warning is 
not amiss. 


Motor Truck 
Transportation 

The ODT has issued an order that 
if any motor trucks transport any ar- 
ticle or load beyond a distance of 15 
miles they must have a return load of 
75 per cent of capacity. 

There are nearly 7,000 gins and 600 
cotton mills in the Southeast territory 
vitally affected. 
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In addition to these two large 
groups, there are thousands of other 
motor carrier uses disturbed by this 
order. There are many groups along 
with the mill and shipper group at 
work in Washington and elsewhere, 
trying to work out a solution that will 
relieve this elastic and rapid transpor- 
tation that now finds itself in a bottle- 
neck. The idea behind the movement 
is a conservation of rubber but it may 
mean a conservation at too great a 
cost to the war program. 


The Fallaey of Averages 


The Bureau of Labor Statisties, U. S. 
Department of Labor, sends out once 
each month a short statement show- 
ing average wage rates and average 
weekly hours worked in the cotton- 
textile industry in the North and the 
same figures for the South. 

This statement shows a differential 
in average wages in the two sections 
of amounts varying up as high as 9 
cents per hour, the high average be 
ing in the North. No explanations or 
interpretations are given. 

This statement is very unfair in its 
implication and influence. The fact is 
that in an industry as widely scattered 
geographically as the cotton-textile in- 
dustry and with an output of so many 
different constructions, averages mean 
little or nothing to any one except to 
those people who want to use them for 
an unholy advantage. 

Someone has said that are 
about 40 different industries in what 
has come to be known as the cotton- 
textile industry. Every one of these 
separate groups has its own problems 
and competitions. They all have the 
Same minimum wage rate as required 
by law, but their rates, over and 
above these, vary according to many 
factors, chiefly upon competitions and 
this means, in a large measure, the 


there 


wage rates of competing mills because 


this is practically the only variable 
factor. 
When competing mills of similar 


structure and products are carefully 
studied, it will be found that there are 
very minor differentials in wage rates, 
if any at all. 

The recent hearings in Washington 
before the WLB have caused many mill 
men to study their own wage struc- 
ture and those of competing mills. In 
all cases, regardless of area or region, 
or section, it has been found that dif- 
ferences are minor and inconsequential. 
In many cases, when living conditions 
are considered and particularly as they 
apply to cotton mill villages, wage 
rates in the South are in excess of 
those in the North. 

Regardless of the frigid and rigid 
method of the economists, in calculat- 
ing living costs, everyone knows that 
regardless of what the indices on living 
conditions are on the computations 
made by the hypothetical and theoreti- 
cal economist, it costs much less to live 
in Georgia than it does in Massachu- 
setts. The type and standard of living 
which is socially and economically rel- 
ative to others in the South costs much 
less than in other areas. 

When the wages of corresponding 
mills are studied, there are no glaring 
discrepancies. When the real facts of 
the cost of living are known, it costs 
much less to live in the South than in 
the North. 

Averages in the textile industry are 
unfair and misleading. True compari- 
sons reveal facts quite different from 
averages. 

The public must become intelligent 
about the propaganda that certain 
selfish interests spread out as poison. 
The South is fair and reasonable in its 
treatment of its people who work in 
the textile industry. They are paid 
wages comparable to any other work- 





The new home of the Textile Apron Company, East Point, Ga. This 
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building houses the long draft apron manufacturing equipment and also 


has a roller covering shop in the rear 
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ers in comparable mills and in com- 
parable jobs in any area. 


The Hosiery Situation 


The impact of the General Maximum 


Price Regulation, together with the 
announcement of the War Production 
so0ard that there was some likelihood 


of a requirement for a curtailment of 
inventories, has seriously affected the 
demand for all seamless ho- 
siery. This branch of the industry 
has been exceedingly active for the past 
18 months or more, and in view of its 


types of 


slacken 
ing of demand occasions no great sur- 
prise at this time. The factors men- 
tioned probably precipitated the action 
of buyers in reducing 
ments; but such a situation 
evitable sooner or later in view of the 
vast accumulation of stocks. 

Consumer acceptance of 
full-fashioned hosiery 
satisfactory and, as the supplies of silk 
and nylon in the hands of retailers ap- 
proach the point, the de 
mand for rayon full-fashioned hosiery 
Should be more than adequate to ab 
sorb all of the hosiery which full- 
fashioned mills can produce with the 
limited amount of raw material avail 
able. This branch of the industry is 
adjusting itself to approximately a 60 
per cent basis of production. 


— >} - 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp. 
Opens New Plant 
In Charlotte, N. C. 


W. Irving Bullard, president of the 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, 
Conn., and E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corpora- 
tion, Charlotte, N. C., has announced 
the completion of a new manufactur- 
ing plant and warehouse in Charlotte, 
for the production of hardwood parts 
for textile weaving and spinning mills. 
The plant is of modern brick design, 
with 10,000 square feet of floor space, 
and has a capacity of 12,000 picker 
sticks per the adjacent new 
warehouse has 15,000 square feet of 
floor space for air drying hickory and 
Three hundred thousand 
hickory picker stick blanks are stored 
in the new other 
parts of the city, as protection against 
fire, three small warehouses maintain 
a stock of 100,000 blanks. In addition, 
500.000 skewer stock blanks are air 
drving in the warehouse. 

The Connecticut company was a pio- 


large productive capacity, a 


their comumit- 


was in- 


impr ved 


has been very 


vanishing 


week: 


dogwood. 


warehouse, while in 


neer maker of lug straps and loom 
pickers, and today produces canvas, 
rubber and leather lug straps, check 


straps, pickers, sweepsticks and other 
equipment. The Charlotte corporation 
manufactures wood parts textile 
looms and spinning frames. 
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STA Elects Pegram: Votes 


Against Greenville Show 


THE SOUTHERN Textile Association 

held its annual convention this 
year as a one-session meeting at the 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., on 
Saturday, June 13. Due to the war, 
and the resulting problems of trans- 
portation, pre-occupation with duties, 
etc., the customary social outing usual- 
ly conducted at the annual meeting 
was abnndoned, and the program 
stream-lined to one of strictly business 
affairs. There was a good attendance 
of mill men and associate members 
who cheerfully accepted the _ restric- 
tions imposed by the emergency, how- 
ever. 

In the annual election of officers, T. 
C. Pegram, superintendent of Mill No. 
3, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., at Coolee- 
mee, N. C., was elected as president ; 
Joe C. Cobb, superintendent, Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C., was made vice- 
president; Weldon Rogers, superin- 
tendent, Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., was elected chairman 
of the board of governors; and Mar- 
shall Dilling, of A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, and B. Ellis Royal, of 
Charlotte, were re-elected as executive 
secretary and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. 

W. M. McLaurine, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Charlotte, was one of the 
two program speakers. G. H. Dunlap, 
who is in charge of special research 
work being done under the auspices 
of The Arkwrights, Ine., research 
branch of the association, with the 
support of The Textile Foundation, 
spoke on some of the phases of the 
tests he is supervising. 

Due to wartime conditions, the pre- 
convention dinner usually given on 
Friday evening by the associate mem- 
bers division of the association was 
foregone, those present attending as 
guests the regularly-scheduled dinner 
meeting of the Charlotte alumni chap- 
ter of Phi Psi textile fraternity, held 
on Friday evening, with John V. Kill- 
heffer, national vice-president of the 
fraternity, presiding, and W. M. Mc- 
Laurine as toastmaster. The banquet 
speaker was Colonel J. D. Hill, of 
Camp Sutton, substituting for General 
T. J. Jackson Christian, commanding 
officer of the camp, who was unable to 
attend because of official duties. 

John C, Turner, chairman of the as- 
sociate members’ division of the asso- 
ciation, promised the members a vic- 
tory dinner that would excel all previ- 
ous banquets, at the conclusion of the 
war. This division, in a short business 
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meeting, re-elected all officers for an- 
other year. In addition to Mr. Turner, 
these are Falls L. Thomason, of Char- 
lotte, vice-chairman, and Junius M. 
Smith, of Charlotte, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

In a resolution adopted by the asso- 
ciation at its business session, the sen- 
timent of those present was recorded 
as being opposed to the holding of the 
Southern Textile Exposition in Green- 
ville, as planned, in April 1942. News- 
paper accounts of this action unhappi- 
ly interpreted it as definitely cancel- 
ling the exposition, whereas it was but 
the expression of opinion of an influ- 
ential group of operating executives 
and representatives of allied trades on 
the subject. Decision as to holding or 
cancelling the Exposition is entirely 
in the hands of the directors of Tex- 
tile Hall Corporation, operators of the 
Exposition. They will undoubtedly give 
the fullest consideration to the attl- 
tude recorded by those at the Char- 
lotte meeting, with fullest recognition 
of the importance of this group, but 
formally, action on the Exposition 
must be taken by them. 

~~-~-——--@ -  -- M 
New Representation for 
Static Electric Neutralizer 

The Kidder Press Company, Dover, 
N. H., which with its predecessors has 
served as agents for the Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer Company, in sales 
and installations of the Chapman 
static neutralizer, has retired from the 
agency business, and, effective June 1, 
the Chapman _ Electric Neutralizer 
Company began serving the trade di- 
rectly from its home office at Portland, 
Maine. The company will maintain in- 
stallation service, employing the Chap- 
man Neutralizer installation engineers 
from the Kidder Press Company. Merle 
S. Pennell, sales engineer, continues 
his responsibilities directly with the 
company. The officers of the company 
are: William H. Chapman, consultant- 
engineer; Richard C. Payson, presi- 
dent ; Widgery Thomas, treasurer; and 
George H. Chapman, general manager. 
Maintenance Program for 

Serving Industry 

To keep present facilities in indus- 
trial and central station plants at peak 
production, a new maintenance pro- 
gram stressing fewer, shorter and 
longer-lasting repairs has been set up 


by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- - 


facturing Co. The program includes 
regularly scheduled Westinghouse-cus- 
the maintenance of his close identifica- 
tomer contacts for the purpose of mak- 
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ing necessury inspection, inventories, 
field service, and repairs. Maintenance 
sales engineers will be available to 
help determine renewal parts require 
ments and to assist in setting up an 
electrical apparatus system whenever 
conditions warrant. Recommendations 
on specific electrical problems will be 
made at the request of users of elec- 
trical equipment. To keep the machines 
running, a schedule will be made of 
repair work to be done in Westing- 
house service plants. 

* 


War Conservation Posters 
Issued by Pacific Mills 


Pacific Mills have issued a series of 
twelve dynamic war conservation post- 
ers designed especially for retail store 
use. The key words on every poster 
are “Take Better Care of What You 
Buy”, and each poster carries a dif- 
ferent merchandise message, not con- 
fined to the products of Pacific Mills 
slone, but planned so they can be used 
in all departments and on all floors of 
retail stores. 

The theme of each poster is to em- 
phasize what the conserving of vari- 
aus types of materials in civilian use 
would amount to in war production. 
lor example “the cotton in two mat- 
tress covers will make one army shel- 
ter tent,” and “the wool in 15 blankets 
w.Jl equip one soldier for a year’’, etc. 
Each subject is illustrated by the na- 
t.onally known artist, Don Herold; in 
a separate section on each poster is a 
“Conservation Tip” which tells the 
reader one important point of special 
care for the merchandise illustrated. 

& 


Pickard Named Treasurer 
of Research Institute; 
Blanchard on Full Time 


Edward T. Pickard, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of Textile Research In- 
stitute, Incorporated, has been made 
treasurer, and Fessenden 8S. Blanchard 
has become executive secretary in ad- 
dition to president, and will devote his 
full time to the affairs of the organ- 
ization. Mr. Blanchard has tendered 
his resignation to WPB and taken up 
duties at the headquarters of the In- 
stitute, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. 

The new arrangement followed the 
request of Mr. Pickard who has found 
it necessary, because of continued ill 
health, to devote only a part of his 
time to active business. He will con- 
tinue as executive secretary of the 
Textile Foundation, and this with his 
association with the Institute insures 
and interest in the whole 
textile research movement. It also in- 
sures the continuation of the close 
working arrangement between the In- 
stitute and the Foundation. 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 


oe 


William C. Johnson, sales manag- 
er of the company’s crushing and ce- 
ment division, has been named man- 
ager of the general sales organiza- 
tion of Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. In his new 





Mr. Johnson 


position he will direct the sales of 
1,600 different products and the op- 
erations of 60 district offices. His 
appointment was announced’ by 
Walter Geist, president, who direct- 
ed the general sales organization 
first as general representative and 
later as vice-president until his re- 
cent election as president of the 
company. 


Sherman Monroe has joined Mar- 
tin Weiner Company, textile con- 
verters, 1441 Broadway, New York 
City, to direct a complete new re- 
search and testing laboratory, lo- 
cated in Clifton, N. J., to conduct ex- 





Mr. Monroe 


perimental work on both new civil- 
ian materials and special fabrics for 
the war effort. He will study yarns, 
constructions and finishes now be- 
ing developed by the company. 
Since 1929 he has been with the 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau in 
charge of fabric and fiber research; 
for the past 10 years he has been 
director of their laboratory. 


Clarence B. Shoemaker, plant 
manager of the American Viscose 
Corporation’s plant at Nitro, W. Va., 
has been made assistant manufac- 
turing manager of the corporation 
at its head office in Wilmington, Del. 
J. F. Murrin, viscose department as- 
sistant to the manufacturing manag- 
er at Wilmington, is now plant man- 
ager at Nitro. 
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Kenneth M. Slocum has been ap- 
pointed regional manager for Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company, with 
headquarters at 1122 South Boule- 
vard, Charlotte, N. C. He is a native 
of Providence, R. I., and has been 
with the company in a sales capaci- 
ty since 1926, covering Southeastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island on 
industrial lubrication sales. In Char- 
lotte he replaces R. H. Mariner, now 
a lieutenant in the Navy Air Service. 


Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
Inc., is the new corporate name of 
Lanpher & Schonfarber, advertising 
agency of Providence, R. I. Law- 
rence Lanpher has withdrawn to ac- 
cept a civil service position. The 
executive personnel, the address and 
accounts of the organization remain 
unchanged, except that Gordon 
Schonfarber, president, has _ also 
been elected treasurer. 


S. R. Naysmith, manager of engi- 
neering and merchandise develop- 
ment for The Miller Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., has been elected vice- 





Mr. Naysmith 


president in charge of engineering 
of the company. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Miller Company for 
17 years. He has pioneered with the 
company in the development of the 
continuous wireway system of fluo- 
rescent lighting. 


Frank Griswold Hall, president of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, 
and Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers and distributors of 
starches, gums and dextrines, has 
announced the retirement of Louis 
EK. Leverone as general manager of 
the Chicago company. Mr. Leverone, 
who has been with the company for 
30 years, will continue as a _ vice- 
president, and at his request retires 
from the position of general manag- 
er to devote most of his time to oth- 
er duties. D. W. Hawley, who was 
appointed production director for 
all Stein-Hall affiliated companies 
some time ago, has been elected gen- 
eral manager and vice-president of 
the Chicago company, with Walter 
H. Hart as assistant general manag- 
er. Mr. Hart is also secretary of the 
Chicago company. Edward Butts. 
Jr., sales manager for the New York 
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company, is now general sales man- 
ager for both companies, and J. P. 
Strasser, head of the paper depart- 
ment, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager at Chicago. 


Richard F. Bergmann has been 
made chief engineer of Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, succeeding Wil- 
liam W. Sayers, who is now consult- 
ing engineer. Mr. Bergmann, assist- 
ant to Mr. Sayers from 1933 to 1936, 
returns to Link-Belt from Rayon 
Machinery Corp., where he has been 
chief engineer since 1936. 


William L. Spann, the first me- 
chanic to be employed in the rayon 
industry in the United States, just 
celebrated his 32nd anniversary 
with the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. He is now chief engineer of the 
company’s sales development de- 
partment and textile unit at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. He joined the company in 
1910, while the Marcus Hook plant 
was still under construction. 


Earl B. Wheeler, 1817 E. Boule- 
vard, Charlotte, N. C., is now repre- 
senting W. H. Jordan, of Philadel- 
phia, in the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
and a part of Georgia, handling 
their products for the finishing of 
hosiery and other textile products. 
Mr. Wheeler had been with Carolina 
Dyeing & Winding Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., and Industrial Dyeing Corp., 
Charlotte. 


Alfred A. Halden has been elected 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, and Peter G. Evans, as- 
sistant secretary, of National Starch 
Products, Inc., 820 Greenwich St., 
New York City. 


L. H. Chenoweth, manager manu- 
facturers’ sales in the _ industrial 
products sales division of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
has been granted a leave of absence 
to serve on the rubber products di- 
vision of WPB. His duties in the 
company’s office in Washington are 
being handled by I. N. Kimsey, 
Akron district manager. 


H. P. Schaefer ts now in complete 
charge of the southeastern territory 
for Johnson Bronze Company, of 
New Castle, Pa., with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


+ @ - 
Booklet on Industrial 
Conservation of Rubber 


A 48-page illustrated booklet on con- 
servation of rubber products in indus- 
try has been published by United 
States Rubber Company, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. Complete and 
explicit suggestions for the proper 
care of all rubber products used by 
industry, which it will be increasingly 
difficult if not impossible to replace, 
are given. The book “First Aid to In- 
dustry in Conserving Rubber” is com- 
pletely indexed and all mechanical 
rubber goods are included, such as 
hose of all types, transmission, convey- 
or and elevator belts, mechanical pack- 
ings, electrical tapes, wires and cables, 
molded and extruded rubber, ete. 




















Its the wash that 
determines the wear! 


LAUNDRY — At the extreme right is 
pictured a Launder-O-Meter, a machine 
designed by the A.A.T.C.C., in which sam- 
ples can be washed simultaneously by 
several different detergents under constant 
temperature and agitation conditions. Also 
shown are the Dasher and Rotary type 
washers as used in homes and mills. In 
these machines, fabrics are subjected to 
prescribed wash tests to determine the 
shrinkage and washfastness of colors and 
finishes. Both machines are heated with 
live steam. At the extreme left is an An- 
drews & Goodrich dryer in which wet sam- 
ples are placed on trays and air dried. 





FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE — To 
help bridge the gap between research labora- 
tory theory and actual plant practice, the 
Rohm & Haas Textile Sales Service Labora- 
tory daily reproduces the exact conditions to 
which fabrics are subjected in actual usage. 
Almost every condition to which a cloth or 
fabric conceivably could be subjected either 
in plant processing or in daily usage can be 
reproduced by the trained technicians and pre- 
cise machines of the Rohm & Haas Textile 
Sales Service Laboratory. Whether your prob- 
lem is one of abrasion resistance or washfast- 
ness, crush resistance or wet strength, we 
know that our modern well-equipped labora- 
tories can be of service. 


TRITONS —Synthetic detergents, 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
: WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Fie 
Bevtctrers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics . . Synthetic Insecticides. . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals 




















What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


On Saturday, June 13, exercises were 
conducted dedicating a flagpole and 
marble plaque, erected by the em- 
ployees of the Sanford (N.C.) Cotton 
Mills to Warren R. Williams, presi- 
dent of the mill, in recognition of out- 
standing and unselfish work and loyal- 
ty in his work with the mill. The 
plant manufactures “Father George” 
sheetings. Several years ago, the mill 
was closed for seven months, with pros- 
pects of being permanently closed. 
Largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Williams, re-organization was effected 
which permitted the mill to continue 
operations, providing jobs for its em- 
ployees. The memorial is located in 
the mill yard, and the plaque is in- 
scribed “Dedicated to Warren R. Wil- 
liams. The employees of the Father 
George Mills express their apprecia- 
tion of his friendship and untiring loy- 
alty—1942”. S. L. Stack, superintend- 
ent of the plant, presided at the cere- 
monies. 


Beacon Industrial Corporation, Fall 
River, Mass., has acquired the prop- 
erties of the Arnold Print Works, Inc., 
at Adams and North Adams, Mass., and 
has arranged with the Aspinook Corp., 
of Jewett City, Conn., to operate the 
Adams plant pending the completion of 
the sale of the property to other inter- 
ests. The Aspinook company is also 
operating a part of the former plant 
of Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Lakedale Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., 
have recently completed a moderniza- 
tion program which included new open- 
ing and picking equipment, new cards, 
and considerable drawing and long 
draft roving. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., have modernized 
the opening and picking departments 
of all plants with the installation of 
Saco-Lowell blending reserves and oth- 
er equipment. 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummond- 
ville, Quebec, Canada, has announced 
plans for expansion and improvements 
at its mill, including a one-story ad- 
dition for considerable increase in out- 
put. 


Pond Lilly Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has begun erection of a one-story ad- 
dition, to be equipped as a laboratory 
unit. The company operates a dyeing, 
bleaching and printing works. 
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Callaway Mills have installed four 
1,000-pound Morton system raw stock 
dyeing machines in their dye plant at 
LaGrange, Ga., making a total of seven 
of these machines in this unit. 


Hand Knit Hosiery Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of a new one-story addition to the 
mill, and for alterations to the exist- 
ing structures. 


Washington Mills Co., Mayodan, N. 
C., has completed and is now operat- 
ing a new dyehouse. The mill manu- 
factures men’s and boys’ underwear. 


Superior Yarn Mills, Mount Holly, 





N. C., recently completed the installa- 
tion of several new Saco-Lowell comb- 
ers, replacing 11 older type machines. 


Clover (S.C.) Spinning Mills, Inc., 
have completed installation of consid- 
erable new machinery, including 24 
H. & B. cards, drawing and roving 
frames, 


A new addition at the Rockfish 
Mills, Inc., Cumberland, N. C., will in- 
clude new opening equipment, blenders 
and feeders. 


Bay State Thread Works, Spring- 
field, Mass., have taken out a permit 
for alterations and improvements to 
the plant. 


Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. 
C., recently installed H. & B. high 
draft spinning. 


Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C., have 
installed a new fluorescent lighting 
system throughout the plant. 





The Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, June 16, 1942 

COTTON WASTE seems nobody’s busi- 

ness just at present. Saving of 
waste has become familiar to the en- 
tire nation but cotton waste seems in 
a class by itself. There is the largest 
available quantity for years and it 
might be equally true to say that the 
demand for these materials, as related 
to the supply, is at a low point for a 
long period. It is surprising how many 
large mills throughout the country 
hardly give more than a passing 
thought to the disposal of their wastes 
and by-products, the most of them 
being content to get them out of the 
mills as quickly as possible at what- 
ever might seem a likely price. Wastes 
are pouring out of the mills in huge 
quantities and more of the cotton go- 
ing through the cards is not so clean 
as spinners would like. This tends to 
increase the waste output and at the 
same time decrease the quantity of 
clean cotton sliver. More stress is be- 
ing made by sellers on wastes of good 
clean quality and long staple. 

A sharp decline in cotton put waste 
traders into a mild state of temporary 
confusion. Immediate factors were 
liquidation of unhedged cotton and 
withdrawals of mills from the market. 
Additional was the decree of the Presi- 
dent permitting the importation of raw 
materials free of duty. No commodi- 
ties were named specifically and the 
Presidential action was regarded as 
providing for the future when and if 
necessary. However, waste dealers 
and others visualized the possible open- 
ing of a door for the arrival of cheap 
cotton from some of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, as well as from China 
and India if shipping facilities become 
available. 

The ups and Gowns of the raw ma- 
terial price play little part in estab- 
lishing waste values which without 
exception are said to be on an unusual- 
ly low level as related to the cottons 
from which they emerge. Comber, 
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which was a weak sister for months, 
now acts as a leader in the market 
though peeler strip is a good second. 
Most dealers are looking for strips to 
do much better as the weeks go by 
and although the civilian demand for 
picker and fly has been cut sharply, 
there is still an expectation that Gov- . 
ernment work will sooner or later take 
up some good part of the slack. 

However, at the moment there is 
nothing coming out of procurement cir- 
cles to indicate any immediate opening 
of outlets for wastes in certain types 
of Government cotton goods. From the 
civilian angle the lack of buying is 
held to indicate that consumers are 
well covered at this time when their 
business instead of expanding is mov- 
ing toward further contraction. Many 
users of waste are in the air because 
of contracts on their goods being dis- 
turbed by the roll back policy of OPA. 

There is still a belief that the grow- 
ing demand by the Government for 
wide osnaburgs will sooner or later 
draw the strip stocks into a more act- 
ive selling position. Meanwhile, a lit- 
tle of everything is selling, including 
soiled card for the woolen manufac- 
turer and picker and fly for the up- 
holstery trade, which is apparently 
more active at this time than seemed 
likely under the general restrictions 
placed upon civilian manufacturers of 
all kinds. 

With cotton at a low for a long 
time, it is allowed that if the decline 
continues, some downward revision in 
waste prices will become necessary. 
The decline in cotton has reduced the 
spread between the staple and its 
wastes. Although the market is very 
inactive, some good deliveries are be- 
ing made on old contracts, though 
there is nothing much arriving in the 
way of replenishment business. With 
New York spot around 19.60 cents, 
waste dealers are quoting comber up 
to 69 per cent and peeler strip at 
around 60 per cent. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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Now—on all oceans! 


mechanical equipment is the Tex- 
tile Industry vulnerable. 

In the Wet End of Textile Finish- 
ing, you, the Mills, must seize every 
Opportunity to repair or replace 
worn-out equipment. 


Textiles go to the farthest corners 
of the earth with America’s fight- 
ing bluejackets...clothing them, 
protecting them, keeping them fit. 


He’s a busy man... the American 
sailor. He works all day, every day 

.in rain and bad weather or in 
bright, strong sunshine. 


He is alternately exposed to sea 


water, fresh water and a lot of 


perspiration. The space for his 
clothes is necessarily cramped. 


It calls for tremendous yardages of 


the most rugged fabrics the Tex- 
tile Industry can produce. 


It demandsall-out production from 
every machine to produce all the 
clothing and equipment needed by 
our armed forces, plus the essential 
textiles for civilian use. Only in its 


PRODUCING GUN 
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The breaking of production bottle- 
necks is a vital contribution tothe 
cause of winning the war. It is part 
of our job to help you maintain and 
even increase the flow of Textiles 
for Victory. 

All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
for building Finishing Equipment. 
Deliveries on appropriate priorities 
to mills serving the war effort. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


10! 




















New Orleans, June 16, 1942 
THE COTTON MARKET had a severe 

setback during the early part of 
June due to a combination of short 
selling and liquidation apparently pre- 
cipitated by disturbing developments 
at Washington, talk of an early peace 
and liquidation in July by longs who 
do not want to take up cotton. Re- 
ports current indicate that the certifi- 
cated stocks are largely undesirable 
and that they are not wanted by peo- 
ple who need cotton. The chairman of 
a senate committee also charges that 
much of the decline was due to a sell- 
ing campaign engineered by a market 
forecasting bureau of New York. Cer- 
tificated stocks total 37,000. 

During this decline October’ sold 
down to 18.04 in New Orleans and to 
17.87 in New York. These prices repre- 
sent a Joss of $10.00 a bale since the 
middle of May and $11.50 a bale since 
the highs made in April. 

The market has had a substantial 
rally since these prices were made. At 
the highest point of the recovery 
values were up about $3.75 a bale from 
the lows recorded early in the month. 
The market, however, seems to lack 
Supporting orders when most needed 
and all of the recovery has not been 
sustained as this is written. 

The principal causes of the decline 
were fear that the president’s order to 
the Secretary of Commerce to buy 
needed war commodities abroad, which 
are to be admitted to this country free 
of duty, might include cotton, and 
practical withdrawal of spinners from 
the spot and futures markets as a re- 
sult of confusing and unsettling orders 
of the OPA though talk of an early 
peace aS a result of our successes 
against the Japanese undoubtedly in- 
fluenced many longs to liquidate. Nu- 
merous bearish statements of one kind 
or another from high governmental of- 
ficials and delay in passing legislation 
through Congress which is designed to 
maintain high prices for agricultural 
products were other factors. 

The recovery which occurred in the 
second week of June was due to sever- 
al causes. One was the denial of the 
Secretary of Commerce that any cotton 
would be brought into this country 
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from abroad. Another was the possi- 
bility that the Farm Bloc might suc- 
ceed in getting legislation through 
Congress which would put a floor un- 
der farm prices and give the producer 
a loan of 100 per cent of parity on 
the growing crop. Other helpful in- 
fluences were small acreage and crop 
forecasts from the private bureaus, an- 
nouncement from the CCC that it has 
finished selling cotton for the current 
year, modification of price ceilings on 
some textiles by the OPA and new or- 
ders from the Army. 

The rally, however, failed to hold 
owing to renewed uncertainty over the 
legislative outlook at Washington be- 
cause of opposition from the adminis- 
tration, threatened vetoes by the presi- 
dent and fears that purchase of South 
American cotton, which was announc- 
ed on the 15th, might eventually result 
in cheap foreign cotton being brought 
into this country by the administration 
for the purpose of holding down the 
price of American cotton. The admin- 
istration has announced the purchase 
of 400,000 bales of Peruvian cotton 
and reports are current that it will 
buy up the next Brazilian crop esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 bales. 

Government officials are quoted as 
saying the South American cotton will 
be stored until it can be sold in in- 
ternational markets and that any 
profits will be divided with producers. 

The chief bone of contention over 
farm legislation is the Senate amend- 
ment permitting the sale of 125,000,- 
000 bushels of surplus wheat under 
parity for feed and alcohol. The House 
rejected this provision. Rumors are 
current as this is written of a possible 
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compromise in accordance with which 
the sale of this wheat under parity 
will be authorized by law. In return 
the CCC will agree to make loans on 
the next five crops at 100 per cent of 
parity. Cotton parity is now 18.85 
cents a pound for middling 7/8-inch 
on the farm. Existing laws call for 
loans of 85 per cent of parity. 

The CCC received bids for 588,000 
bales in May but accepted offers for 
only 125,241. Officials of the CCC 
stated that 69,864 bales were also sold 
for export and new uses and that the 
177,636 bales which it is permitted to 
sell this year will be reserved for ex- 
ports and new uses. Sales so far total 
1,323,000. Withdrawals of loan cotton 
to June 6 total 1,179,077, leaving 1,042,- 
O76 bales still in the loan. 

Acreage forecasts range from 23,- 
204,000 to 23,833,000. Last year’s 
acreage was 23,132,000. Crop forecasts 
range from 10,500,000 to 10,770,000. 
Last year’s crop was 10,744,000. The 
Department of Agriculture says weevil 
survival and indications are about the 
same as last year when the loss from 
these pests was 15.4 per cent of a nor- 
mal crop. The 1940 loss was 6.5 per 


cent. 
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New Textile Publications 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Book entitled ‘‘A Guide to Wartime Care of 
Electric Motors’’ written especially in the 
light of 168 hours a week operation instead 
of 40 hours. Gives a new, fresh slant on the 
subject of motor care under war conditions, 
and is of particular value in training new 
men. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Wall card on 
care of rubber belts. Gives complete instruc 
tions for the proper installation and care of 
rubber transmission belts, v-belts, and con- 
veyor belts. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 East 
42nd St., New York City. 48-page booklet, 
‘*‘Fifty Years of Chemical Progress’’ com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the 
company. Traces the growth of the organ- 
ization and describes its major developments. 


Trabon Engineering Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Bulletin No. 423, describing the Trabon 
single pipe centralized system that lubricates 
all the connected bearings without employ- 
ing any springs, diaphragms, packing or ex- 
posed moving parts. 


Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘‘Acme Process News No. 7’’ fea- 
turing protection to shipments of war prod- 
ucts including ammunition carriers, crated 
warplanes, food, lumber, chemicals, gun 
turrets, etc. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Leaflet 47-175 covering 12 to 24 
kvs air-cooled induction feeder voltage regu- 
lators for feeder circuits and industrial 
plants. 


Gill Leather Co., Salem, Mass. ‘‘The Ex- 
periences of One Spinner to Another’’, a 
cleverly-written, profusely-illustrated book 
covering many of the common troubles and 
experiences of spinners and their solution. 


Sun Oil Company, 1608 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Booklet on ‘‘Helping Industry 
Help America’’, giving means of attaining 
greater production through the scientific and 
precise application of lubricants. 


Roller-Smith Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Catalog 2150 describing low-voltage air cir- 
cuit breakers designed for use on alternat- 
ing current circuits up to 600 volts and di- 
rect current circuits of 250 or 750 volts. 


An-cor-lox Division, Laminated Shim Co., 
Inc., Glenbrook, Conn. Folder on An-cor-lox 
lock nuts, complete with diagrammatic, pho- 
tographic and factual matter on the different 
styles, materials, designs and finishes, etc. 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. Bulletin 
A-264, describing instruments for the auto- 
matic measurement and recording of densi- 
ties of process liquids. 
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Spinning Long Staples on 
Cotton Spinning Machinery 

Textile Development and Consulting 
Company of Canada, Limited, 360 St. 
James St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
have acquired the patent rights on a 
process of spinning long staple syn- 
thetic and natural fibers on converted 
cotton spinning machinery. In this 
case “long staple” fibers refer to those 
in lengths from 2 to 10 inches. 

While the original research work 
was based on the use of viscose staple 
fiber only, the field has been broadened 
to include blends of wool and viscose 
and acetate; and lately Aralaec (casein 
fiber) has been added to the raw ma- 
terials used for the different blends. 

Experiments in this work started 
late in 1938 and production on a com- 
mercial scale was attained in the 
spring of 1939. Subsequently, steady 
expansion has occurred and more than 
1,000,000 pounds of yarn of straight 
viscose staple and blends of wool and 
rayon, acetate and Aralac, and also 
worsted yarns made from 100 per cent 
wool in grades 44-70, have been pro- 
duced for the knitting, weaving and 
upholstery industries as well as fin- 
gering yarns. 

It is the plan of the company to co- 
operate in the establishment of new 
plants working under the system and 
to supervise the necessary change-over 
of existing cotton spinning machinery 
for the handling of the longer staple 
fibers. 

The yarns produced by the spinning 


# 


process are classified in three different 
types, from the technical point of view: 
1, worsted yarns produced from 
combed tops; 2, carded yarns spun un- 
der the same parallel spinning system 
but without combing; and, 3, yarns 
produced from a blend of combed and 
carded slivers. 

The three different basic stages of 
the raw material, together with the 
variety of raw material and blends 
that can be used, illustrate the wide 
field of different types of yarn pro- 
duced on the same machinery under 
practically similar manufacturing con- 
ditions and without important changes 
in the machinery. 

In the opening process, rayon or oth- 
er synthetic fibers are opened on a 
rayon opener that does not differ very 
much from the type commonly used. 
Wool must be scoured and opened in 
the ordinary way. If the yarn is to 
be a blend of wool and rayon, the 
blending takes place after the opening 
and the batch is laid out as usual and 
then processed through a Fearnaught 
picker. 

The cards used are not of the ordi- 
nary type; they are especially equipped 
for handling long staple synthetic fi- 
ber. In principle, they are one-cylinder 
roller ecards with metallic clothing, 
except that the workers have wire 
clothing. The take-up of the sliver is 
in bobbins. The production of such a 
card is about 56-60 pounds per hour. 

After the carding, the slivers are 
gilled. After the gilling process, the 
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Spinning 8'/2.-inch wool fiber on a converted cotton spinning frame 





Slivers are sent into the combing room 
or directly into the spinning plant, de- 
pending on the type of yarn to be pro- 
duced. The combing takes place in 
the ordinary way on Bradford combs. 

The process of drawing is the same 
for the combed and carded slivers. If 
combed and carded slivers are to be 
blended, this is done on the first draw- 
ing. The drawing frames are ordi- 
nary cotton drawing frames equipped 
with special attachments necessary for 
the handling of the long staple. The 
Same is true on the slubbers, inter 
mediates and spinning frames. All of 
these are in principle ordinary cotton 
equipment with special attachments 
on the drafting mechanisms. Tie 
twist constant on these frames is 
changed to achieve the lower twist 
required on account of the greater 
length of staple. 

The preparatory equipment consists 
of four processes; drawing, slubber, in- 
termediate and spinning, on the aver. 
age count of 24s worsted count. Thb'‘s 
is a considerable short cut compared 
to the normal procedure on the Brad- 


ford worsted spinning system, with 


equal quality, it is stated, and far 
higher production per operative. An- 
other advantage is the saving of waste 
due to less processing. 

The twist used in the preparatory 
processes—that is, slubber and inter- 
mediate—is much lower than that 
used in cotton spinning or in Bradford 
spinning, and thus the wastes are re- 
usable similar to unprocessed material. 
The low twist grants also a higher 
production. 

For the production of higher counts, 
such as 40s worsted count, an addi- 
tional roving process is used. 

The spinning takes place on equip- 
ment which is a cotton spinning frame 
in principle. However, these frames 
also are adapted, in the drafting mech- 
anism, for the handling of the long 
Staple. Recently-started experiments 
for the purpose of using garnetted ma- 
terial together with the original rayon 
staple for the production of slub yarn 
have been successful, and such yarns 
are being produced on a commercial 
seale. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a converted cotton spinning frame run- 
ning on an 8%-inch combed wool fiber, 
spinning 18s for naval serges. 

@ 
New Type Valve 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City, 
have introduced a line of “‘Faircoseal” 
bronze valves containing pre-inserted 
rings of “Sil-Fos” silver brazing alloy 
in the port openings instead of 
threads. With this design, it is ex- 
plained, valve and pipe can be easily 
brazed together into a one-piece piping 
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CCOTEX Cots are recommended es- 
pecially for use on frames spinning 
coarse numbers, particularly frames equip- 
ped with revolving clearers; on back line 
rolls of long draft roving and drawing 
frames; and on wet twisting equipment: 
You can count on unbiased recommenda- 
tions from Armstrong, because we make a 
complete line of both cork and synthetic 
cots and have a background of over twenty 
years of roll covering research and manu- 
facturing experience. For details, write to 
Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Prod- 
ucts Section, 923 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


yf ADVANTAGES 
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assembly by the application of an oxy- 
acetylene flame. It is claimed that the 
joints formed, which are silver-brazed 
and not soldered, will not pull apart 
at any temperature to which the valve 
or pipe can be safely subjected; and 
that these joints do not depend on 
wicking, solder or pipe dope to effect 
a water- and gas-tight seal, since both 
pipe and valve are brazed together as 
one piece, 
* 
Special Wrapping Material 
Developed by Fulton Bag 


To relieve the situation as to wrap 
ping material created by government 
regulations eliminating the use of bur- 
lap for wrapping cotton goods, the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
have developed a special paper wrap- 
ping which is of special interest to tex- 
tile mills generally, and is now avail- 
able to them. 

Government regulations have com- 
pletely eliminated the use of burlap 
for wrapping cotton goods, and have 
restricted its use to bags and chemical 
products almost exclusively. Orders 
M-107 and L-99 have greatly restricted 
the production of coarse cotton fabrics 
to certain numbers, and have required 
that these goods also be used for war 
purposes only, or for agricultural and 
chemical bags. 

Fulton found their own situation, 
with respect to a satisfactory and eco- 
nomical wrapping material for use both 
on the cotton goods they produce as 
well as on the bags they manufacture, 
so critical that they decided to do 
something about it. Having the neces- 
Sary equipment, they developed a spe- 
cial waterproofed paper by laminating 
two plies of quality kraft paper with 
a waterproofed asphalt adhesive. When 
used on rolls of cloth, they recommend 
the flat paper, and when used on bales, 
they recommend the crinkled paper 





which is very flexible and easy to 
handle. 

The company has been using this 
material in large quantities, on their 
own shipments, for months. Their fa- 
cilities for manufacturing it have ex- 
panded to a point where they have 
made it available for sale to other po- 
tential users. They feel it is suitable 
for the requirements of other textile 
mills, and that, in addition to meeting 
the current emergency, it will repre- 
sent a considerable saving over the 
use of cotton goods and paper as a 
bale covering material. 

& 


Grab and Carrier 

Cleveland Tramrail Division, The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, Ohio, have developed a mo- 
tor-driven crate grab and carrier espe- 
cially for handling crates and boxes in 
and out of storage, or from one eleva- 








Crate-box grab and carrier 


tion to another... The unit, it is point- 
ed out, permits the quick stacking or 
removal of crates at a great height 





Fulton’s new waterproofed wrapping material 
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with safety, providing faster handling 
and greater storage capacity in a given 
area. The equipment is completely 
motorized; all control by six buttons 
in a push-button station. The arms 
of the grab are extended and retracted 
by geared slide bars driven by the mo- 
tor at the top of the grab. A double- 
hook cable type electric hoist elevates 
and lowers the grab with very little 
Swing; a quick-acting electric brake 
stops and holds the load wherever de- 
sired. The unit illustrated will lift 
loads up to 1,500 pounds a distance 
of 20 feet. 
& 


Portable Lubricating 
Service Stations 

Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, Ill., have announced 
three portable service stations for in- 
dustrial lubrication. Each unit is de- 
signed for mounting on hand or elec- 
tric trucks, to enable on-the-spot lubri- 
cation of equipment in all parts of the 
plant. Each is a complete lubrication 
department in itself ready for instant 
operation. 

* 
Delustering and Softening 
Agent for Synthetic Fibers 

Ciba Company, Inc., 627 Greenwich 
St., New York City, have announced 
the development of a new product, 
Radul, for use as a delustering and 
softening agent for synthetic fibers. It 
is pointed out that through its use the 
proper dull effect on synthetic fibers 
may be produced on piece goods and 
hosiery without the use of additional 
softening agents; that the dulling ef- 
fect is magnified because of the excel- 
lent dispersion and exhausting prop- 
erties of this new chemical compound. 
The form of application is similar to 
the accepted practice. The problems of 
settling out and consequent spotting 
are reduced to a minimum through the 
use of this new agent, it is pointed 
out. 

o 
Recent Textile Patents 
to Carolinians 

Eaton and Brown, patent attorneys, 
Charlotte, N. C., describe two recent 
textile patents to Carolinians. 

John P. Mitzel, of Charlotte, secured 
a patent on a full-fashioned stocking 
in which the selvage edges of the heel 
tabs and the lower courses of the leg 
are reinforced and a small patch 
above the heel corners is also re-in- 
forced, so that when a topping opera- 
tion is completed on a footer, all of 
the re-inforcement is disposed on the 
inside of the stocking except the two 
small re-inforced patches at the heel 
corners. This patent was assigned to 
the Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

George C. Davis, of Gastonia, re- 
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This means that you get more for your money— 
plus higher, more efficient production! The fact that 
Surfax W.O. wets out faster at lower concentra- 
tions has been proved both by the recognized Draves 
Test, and in hundreds of mills throughout the country. 
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Let Surfax W. O. aid in profitably speeding up 
and modernizing your processes. It has— 


Great efficiency at high or low temperatures. 


Superior wetting-back properties . . . so nec- 
essary in sanforizing. 


Wets out faster—usable in lower concentrations. 
Unexcelled as dye bath leveller and softener. 





| Let the Houghton Man demonstrate the surprising 
| ability of SURFAX W.O. Write for the factual 


folder and the informative reprint on “Evaluation of 
Detergents and Wetting Agents”. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. = 


Charlotte : PHILADELPHIA - Chicago 
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«= = 29 THE HOUGHTON LINE 
~~" a TEXTILE PROCESSING PRODUCTS 
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ceived a patent on a means for coat- 
ing thread. It relates to applying molt- 
en paraffin to a roller which contacts 
the moving thread; when the machine 
stops for any reason, the thread is 
automatically taken out of contact with 
the roller which applies the paraffin. 
The thread is also traversed across the 
applying roller so as to give it a roll- 
ing action and cover all portions of it 
with the paraffin. This patent was 
assigned to Threads, Inc. 
Sd 
Fabric Making Machine 
with No Shed or Harness 

A new method of manufacturing 
cloth, without shed or harness, has 
been developed by C. H. Gingher, 2016 
Walker Ave., Greensboro, N. C. It is 
covered by patent No. 2,283,802 issued 
May 19, this year. 

One of the objects of the invention 
is to produce a cloth having a primary 
warp with upper and lower filling laid 
against the warp on opposite sides and 
tied together between the ends of the 
primary warp by a secondary warp pro- 
duced by sewing needles which en- 
meshes the ends of the two fillings, 
drawing them more or less tightly to- 
gether according to the tension of the 
sewing threads or secondary warp 


than woven fabric in the event the 
primary warp is made of elastic yarns 
since the warp ends pass freely through 
the fabric without the localized con- 
strictions produced by the interweaving 
of the filling in the normal processes. 
The fabric is further characterized by 
the fact that the warp ends, as well as 
the filling ends, are held firmly in 
place by lockstiches produced by the 
sewing machine needles in the second- 
ary warp, which is of particular inter- 
est in lightly constructed fabrics as the 
filling ends and warp ends in woven 
fabrics have a tendency to slip out of 
position. By the selection of sewing 
threads of different gauge, working at 
different tensions, various qualities in 
the nature of the fabric are readily 
produced. For instance, if the sewing 
thread is fine and stitched under con- 
siderable tension, the secondary warp 
will be completely buried and the sur- 
face characteristics will be solely those 
incident to the nature of. the filling. 
The method employed is to provide 
a continuously . longitudinally-moving 
primary warp, continuously laying a 
sinuous upper filling and a sinuous 
lower filling, having parallel transverse 
portions respectively on upper and low- 
er moving supports which continuous- 





Fabric made without shed or harness 


ends. The accompanying sketch shows 
a piece of the fabric, with 1, primary 
warp; o4, lower tilling; 18, top fill- 
ing; and 72, secondary warp produced 
by a bank of sewing machine needles. 

Another object of the invention is a 
fabric characterized by being non- 
stretchable and nonshrinkable warp- 
wise when made with inelastic warp 
yarns, through the fact that the pri- 
mary warp ends extend rectilinearly 
through the fabric without the undu- 
lations incident to interweaving; the 
fabric being more freely stretchable 
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ly bring the fillings into position where 
a battery of sewing needles operate 
between the threads of the primary 


‘warp, tying the upper and lower fill- 


ings together by lines of stitching 
which become the secondary warp. All 
ends for the primary warp, the second- 
ary warp, and the upper and lower 
fillings are supplied from magazine 
cone creels, resulting in continuous op- 
eration. The inventor states this meth- 
od of making cloth is faster than 
weaving, and eliminates warping, slash- 
ing, quills and other preparatory work. 





Wooden Bearing 

Woodex is the name of an impreg- 
nated wood marketed by the Neveroil 
Bearing Co., Wakefield, Mass.; it is 
made from all sap rock maple, fully 
impregnated with various oils and oth- 
er lubricants. It is furnished in the 
form of bearings and formed-to-size 
parts, and is readily machined. Pres- 
ently it is finding wide use as an alter- 
nate material for strategic metals. 


4 mee Sng S bb 
‘The Threads of a Nation 
Film Has Been Re-issued 

A 16-millimeter copy of “The 
Threads of a Nation’, a film short in 
natural color depicting the evolution 
of cotton from raw material to the fin- 
ished product, has been re-conditioned 
and improved and is being re-issued by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. Over the 
last two years the film in its original 
form was shown in hundreds of thea- 
ters and before various civic and so- 
cial organizations. It gives a picture of 
the many-sided activities incident to 
the marketing and processing of the 
cotton crop. The film will be released 
on request to trade associations and 
civic bodies for special showings. 

4 
Gilmer Launches National 
Power-Recovery Plan 

To aid American industry in saving 
power in the current battle for pro- 
duction, L. H. Gilmer Compapny, 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., is offering 
plants throughout the country a Na- 
tional Power-Recovery Plan. 

With more and more plants running 
24 hours daily and new ones coming 
into operation, production demands 
are creating new power peaks. Indus- 
trial plants are being asked to co-op- 
erate with power companies to make 
the best possible use of their power fa- 
cilities to avoid over-taxing of generat- 
ing capacities. Research by the Gilmer 
company among prominent power en- 
gineers indicates a saving of at least 
10 per cent of the total power in the 
average plant can be made merely 
through better industrial housekeep- 
ing and engineering. 

The National Power-Recovery Plan 
is fully described in a booklet just is- 
sued by this company, and it is de- 
signed to stimulate the reduction of 
power losses in industrial plants in the 
greatest possible degree by the adop- 
tion of minor betterments and organ- 
ized systematic maintenance. The plan 
is designed to lift the location of 
power losses that can be most easily 
converted into use; to correct these; to 
estimate the time needed to make the 
corrections; to list whether the materi- 
als required to make the correction are 
available; to list the approximate cost 
of the correction. ‘ 

The plan is in keeping with the gen- 
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LET NOPCO 
ELP YOU ANSWER THEM! 


We have the answers to these and many 

more questions which may be troubling you 

today. Our research laboratories have been 

helping to solve problems of throwing, 

REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. cto h dials Mo lalo ME Giliiilal: iclae) 1-1a 4-2e tole Se oe 
2—Fevorveo any day, Nopco is the Sizing Headquarters for 
[_Researcn” \ the textile industry. Send us your problem! 

















National 
Oil Products Co. 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY « BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ CEDARTOWN, GEORGIA + RICHMOND, CAL. 
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eral aims and objectives of the Indus- 


trial Salvage Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board and has its sanction. It 
was recently outlined to publication 
representatives by John S. Krauss, 
president of L. H. Gilmer Company. * 
Sewing Machine Maker Helps 

Speed War Equipment 

Production 

Direct application of normal peace- 

time productive equipment to the man- 
ufacture of war equipment is of inesti- 
mable value to the War Production 
Board’s program. Where _ existing 
equipment can be used to produce the 











implements of war, time, materials, 
and men are saved. An example of 
what this can mean is shown by the 
fact that during one three-weeks’ peri- 
od recently Union Special Machine 
Company, well known maker of indus- 
trial sewing machines, added almost 
100 war items to those already being 
produced without the purchase or in- 
stallation of any additional equipment. 
It is estimated that within a compara- 
tively short time the company will be 
producing several hundred such items 
on the same equipment that is used to 
produce sewing machines, equally im- 
portant to the war effort. In almost ev- 








flame—and water-proof impreg- 


Are you having trouble making 
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nating compounds, to meet U.S. 


Specification CCC-D-746? If so, 


it will pay you to investigate... 
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Paradene, R-16-A and R-33 


RESINS 
PARADENE* 
R-16-A 
R-33 
NEVILLAC* 


PLASTICIZING 
OILS 


NEVINOL* 
P.H.O.* 
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THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - 
Chemicals for the Nation’s War Effort 


for further informa- 


Neville Resins and Nevinol 
are used in conjunction with 
Chlorinated Paraffin and 
Chlorinated Naphthalene. 


Nevillac and P.H.O. are used 
in conjunction with Ethyl Cel- 
lulose 10 cps., and Chlorinated 
Paraffin. 


® If desired, the resins may be sup- 
plied in solution form in various 
cuts with suitable solvents. 
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ery case it was possible to put this 
work in production without delay and 
with production rates as high as for 
regular industrial work. 

The Union Special production equip- 
ment is regarded as particularly weil 
suited for the furnishing of parts re- 
quiring extreme precision, high accu- 
racy, and the small tolerances such as 
are required in the manufacture of 
high speed industrial sewing machines. 
Parts of this type, essential to the 
present program, have been sub-con- 
tracted to Union Special by many of 
the prime contractors. To the layman 
it may be interesting to know that the 
standards for precision in fine indus- 
trial sewing machines exceed that re- 
quired for any other machinery in 
regular volume production. 

One particularly fortunate aspect of 
the present situation in the case of 
Union Special is that the company 
carried out a major program of en- 
larging its factory and adding machine 
tool equipment several years ago be- 
fore the machine builders became load- 
ed with war work. As a result, pro- 
duction capacity planned in anticipa- 
tion of increased future needs now 
proves to be a valuable addition to the 
nation’s industrial strength—enabling 
the company to do the double-barrelled 
job of producing intricate parts for 
war equipment and industrial sewing 
machines for military and essential 
civilian requirements. 

* 
Prospective Lack of 

Chemical Purifying Agents 

Due to the present lack of chemical 
purifying agents, and with the advent 
of warm weather, mold, mildew and 
fungus conditions are rampant, and 


= tthe United States Testing Company, 


Inc., Hoboken, N. J., urges all mills 
and dyers to make thorough bacterio- 
logical chemical studies of the water 
used in their plants. In many cases, 
mold, mildew and spoilage are direct- 
ly traceable to the water supply and 
materials used in processing may be 
rendered unfit if proper bacteriologi 
cal control of the water supply is not 
maintained, the company points out. 
*® 

New Mattress Directory 

Davison Publishing Company, Ridge- 
wood, N. J.,. has announced the 30th 
annual edition, completely revised for 
1942, of “Davison’s Mattress Direc- 
tory” covering the mattress, bedding 
and upholstered furniture trades. It is 
described as the only register of the 
mattress, upholstered furniture, bed- 
ding, waste, linter, hair, batting and 
kindred lines. It lists the address and 
equipment and products of each con- 
cern covered. The price is $4.00 per 
copy, in cloth cover and with thumb 
index. 
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Devoe WALLUSTRE Paints 


HELP STEP UP PRODUCTION 
FOR VICTORY 





Given the most efficient machines, 
the most modern plant layouts, 
and the best skilled workers, pro- 
duction can never reach its peak 
unless these workers can see what 
they are doing with a minimum 
of eye-strain and resulting fatigue. 
Seeing conditions depend on paint as well as on lighting 
systems. Properly painted walls and ceilings can increase the 
light available — daylight or artificial—as much as 62%.Scien- 
tists in Devoe’s famous research laboratories have developed 
a complete, new line of Wallustre Maintenance paints that is 
stepping up efficiency in many different lines of industry, con- 
serving and maintaining valuable properties in top condition. 

If peak production is your goal, call a Devoe Maintenance 
Representative trained to help you solve this phase of your 
problem. Perhaps you need a special moisture, fungi or fume 
resistant paint. Devoe has what you need with unusual hiding 
and spreading qualities which make these scientifically formu- 
lated paints economical to use. Write us today for descriptive 
pamphlet (WL-1) on Devoe Wallustre Maintenance Paints. 


By improving sight with paint you help the National 
Safety Council’s drive to reduce accidents and con- 
serve America’s vital manpower for war production. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


The 188th year of the oldest paint-maker in America 





FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Mon You Know 


M. M. TROTTER has become vice-presi- 
dent and director of purchases at Cal- 
laway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., succeeding 
A. B. EpGe, Jrk., who has been made 
vice-president and secretary. Under 
the new arrangement, Mr. Edge: J. K. 
BoOATWRIGHT, treasurer; J. H. Daveu- 
DRILL, vice-president and general super- 
intendent; and R. D. WrtuiaAMs, Jr.. 
vice-president and sales manager, re- 
port to Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., presi- 
dent. The following officers report to 
Mr. Edge: Ery R. Catiaway, vice 
president and credit manager; P. N. 
COLLIER, vice-president and director 
of research; H. G. Smiru, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; and M. M. Tror- 
TER, vice-president and director of pur- 
chases. 


Epwarp V. CARROLL has been ap 
pointed principal of Bradford Durfee 
Textile School, Fall River, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Henry W. NiIcHOLS, who has 
retired after many years of service. 
Mr. Carroll joined the faculty of the 
school in 1921 as assistant in the en- 
gineering department and was made 
head of that department in 1931. He 
has directed the school’s machine shop 
training for defense workers since its 
inception. A native of Fall River, Mr. 
Carroll was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
1920 with a B. S. degree in Mechanical 
Engineering. At M. I. T. he took the 
textile option course as a part of his 
engineering training. 


J. J. Mityus, formerly engineer for 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., has 
accepted a position as processing en- 
gineer in the development department 
of the textile division of U. S. Rubber 
Company. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the Stark Mills, Hogansville, 
7a. 


L. E. Parsons, formerly with E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co.’s rayon plant 
at Old Hickory, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed acting head of the department 
of textile engineering at Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas, in 
the absence of CasH M. STANLEY, Jr.., 
who has been called to active army 
duty. Mr. Parsons, a 1936 graduate of 
the school, is also directing work in 
textile research at Texas Tech for the 
Texas Cotton Research Committee. 
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Mr. Howerton Mr. Carroll 


J. WorTH GAMEL, assistant professor 
of textile engineering at Texas -Tech- 
nological College, has recently been ac- 
cepted for the Class V-7 Naval Re- 
serve. 


W. C. Hyper, overseer of weaving, 
Cowikee Mill No. 1; Eufaula, Ala., has 
been transferred to night superintend- 
ent of the No. 1 and No. 3 mills of 
the company. 


W. G. ARMSTRONG has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Vaucluse Division, Graniteville Com- 
pany, Graniteville, S. C., to accept a 
Similar position at the Manetta Mills, 
Lando, S. C. 


J. M. GASTON has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Bradley Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., and accepted a po- 
sition aS overseer of spinning at the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus. He 
had been with the Bradley Mfg. Co. 
for 17 years. 


RosertT D. HOWERTON has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office 
of Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., with headquarters at 
146 West Kinzie St., Chicago. Recently, 
Mr. Howerton had been with the com- 
pany’s Charlotte (N. C.) office, and 
previously had held other responsible 
positions in the dyestuff and textile 
equipment fields. He received his B.A. 
degree in chemistry at Washington & 
Lee University in 1922, and started his 
business career at Stonecutter Mills, 
Spindale, N. C. 


BLOIsE ZEIGLER has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spooling, warping and 
winding at Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., to accept a position as chemical 
plant foreman at Huntsville Arsenal, 
Ala. 
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W. H. THOMPSON has been promoted 
to foreman of spinning, winding and 
twisting, on the third shift, at Vir- 
ginia Mills, Inc. Swepsonville, N. C., 
and W. W. PHILuIPs has a similar po- 
sition on the second shift. 


WILLIAM H. BARNHARDT, of Barn- 
hardt Brothers, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Carolina Yarn Association 
at its recent meeting in Charlotte. 
Henry KELLY is vice-president, E. W. 
Best treasurer, and P. H. THOMPSON 


secretary. 


Louis R. THUN, assistant treasurer 
of Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa., has joined the Army Air Corps 
with the rank of second lieutenant, and 
reported for duty on June 3 at Scott 
Field. 


James A. CHAPMAN, president of In- 
man (S. ©.) Mills, was re-elected as 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina at its 
recent annual meeting. 


Ratpu M. Jones, vice-president of 
Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., has 
been made president and general man- 
ager to succeed the late Oscar W. 
GrpLey, and EArt W. DUNMORE Was 
elected vice-president. There was no 
other change in the official personnel 


of the company. 


LEONARD K. FiTzGERALD has. been 
made superintendent of the Riverside 
Division of Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., succeeding 
Harry T. ALLEN, JR., who has joined 
the Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Obituary 

Oscar W. Griptey, 71, president and 
general manager of the Utica Knitting 
Co., Utica, N. Y., passed away on May 
°8. He had been connected with the 
company for over 40 years and had 
been president and general manager 
since 1919. He served long as treasurer 
of the Underwear Institute. A sister, 
Mrs. Joun A. LosgE®, and two nephews, 
QUENTIN McApAM LOsEE and JOHN A. 
LosEF, JR., survive. 


H. Fay GAFFney, of Columbus, Ga., 
for 25 years associated with Sonoco 
Products Co., of Hartsville, S. C., 
passed away in Columbus on May 14. 
Funeral services were held in La- 
Grange, Ga. He was the father of H. 
Ratirorp GAFFNEY, of Atlanta. 


J. W. Nrpper, superintendent of the 
Florence Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., 
for the past 19 years, passed away on 
June 21, following a brief illness. He 
was a native of Lexington, S. C. 
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OW and uniform air-friction ten- 

sion, characteristic of Barber- 
Colman spooling and warping 
equipment, insures best mainte- 
nance of yarn quality. There is less 
breakage and fewer knots, result- 
ing in better work at the slasher 
and straighter warps at the looms. 
Cleaning devices break out gouts, 
bad piece-ups, and thick places, re- 
ducing loom stops and seconds to a 


very marked degree. Less help is 
required to wind a given amount of 
yarn than on hand-operated equip- A 


ment. The “trident” system of 

handling cheeses gives best protec- 

tion against damaging yarn on the 

packages. These are some of the . t ve & 2 on S p & é D 

outstanding advantages of the 

Barber-Colman System of Spooling 

and Warping—and are significant 

reasons why this equipment is valu- 
- able for maximum efficiency and 
production in making war goods. 
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“| say that Hitler cannot and will not split 
this great American production team. I say 
that we will pull together — not apart.” 


— Donald Nelson 


DTT OE MOA LOT ELIA Company 
WEST WARWICK, R. I. © ROCK HILL, S. C. 
580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


la tilelitic-Mi oh ae dap Zell -lelddelilt- 


Courtesy of Barbizon Plaza Art Gallery 
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THE NATION TODAY 


Our Ball Bearing Contact Rolls and positive self- 
releasing gear drive provide efhcient use of the drying 
surface*, without excessive strain on the yarn. This 
keeps the yarn at its maximum elasticity, thus helping 
to improve the weaving efficiency. 


Your slashers are equipped with ball bearings through- 
out to provide smooth operation at increased speeds 
and to cut down on repairs— 


Your present equipment is used as far as possible to 
keep the cost to you at a minimum. We can give you 
more production at a nominal cost. 


Write or phone, and our representative will help you 
with your slasher problems without obligation. 


*l4 more drying surface. 


PRODUCTION 














IS THE WORD 

















West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 





WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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— in Action 


In the factories of the world’s largest producer of tex- 


tile paper carriers, a 24-hour daily schedule of seven 





days a week, has been in effect for many months. 


As in 1917, Sonoco has gone all-out on production of 


those essential war products they are qualified to make. 


Fortunately, through careful advance planning, our 


production of war material does not interfere with the 


essential supply of paper carriers for textiles, upon 


which a large part of the industry depends. 


| SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


| 

| =b-F- Onis mep-de, HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
| ONT. a oe CONN. 
| 
| 





DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





A Few More Random Thoughts 


HAVE YOU ever checked your own persenal work for 
the number of minutes in a day chargeable to lost 
time or wasted time? 

A simple way to make such a test is to place a piece 
of note paper in your most convenient pocket, and look 
at your watch when you realize such a condition starts 
and note when it stops. Record on the piece of note pa- 
per the 5 minutes or 15 minutes or whatever number 
of minutes of lost time you had. 


You need not show it to anyone, but if you check 
yourself one day you will beyond doubt check yourself 
several days, because you will be interested and prob- 
ably surprised. 

If you talk to someone 15 minutes and later realize 
you could have accomplished just as much in a 5-min- 
ute talk, charge yourself with 10 minutes wasted time. 


How ABOUT your phone conversations? Do you dial 
a number and then ask the person who answers: “Is 
Mr. Jones in?” She answers, “Yes”. Then you say: 
“T would like to speak to him.” 

My goodness, man, don’t you realize that if Mr. 
Jones is not in, the lady will say so? Then when you 
get your number, why not simply say, “I’d like to 
speak to Mr. Jones?” Why is it necessary to ask if 
Mr. Jones is in? 


IN DICTATING your mail, do you start off by giving 
the stenographer the firm name and address some- 
thing like this: 

Miss Jones, take a letter to: 

The Hannibal-Townsend and Willard Construc- 
tion Co., 
75th St. and North West Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Louisiana. 
Mr. John R. Kilpatrick, Mer., 
Electrical Dept. 
Dear Sir: 
The stenographer not only has to write this all out 


in long-hand, but has no way of knowing how sur- 
names are spelled without looking at them: Mr. Mets 
or Mr. Matz, Mr. Smyth or Mr. Smith. As she is going 
to have to look at the address anyway, why not start 
your dictation without giving her any address and 
then when through dictating the reply to that letter, 
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simply hand it to her. 

She already knows from having taken your dictation 
for sometime whether you are going to say “Dear 
Sir” or “Gentlemen” or what, so why keep telling her 
the same thing each day? 

You can cut out sufficient lost time to dictate many 
a short letter in the time you are wasting getting the 
stenographer told all this address and other unneces- 
sary things. You have hired her brains as well as her 
fingers. Why not let her use her brains some? She 
will appreciate your efficiency more and soon be im- 
proving that efficiency by other short cuts. 


WHY IS IT necessary for a busy man to have all of 
his correspondence held up waiting for his signature? 
We played golf with a man this summer who said at 
the 18th hole, “Sorry, boys, but I have got to hustle 
back to the office to sign a bunch of letters I dictated 
this morning so they will get into tonight’s mail.” 

OLD-TIMER has handled considerable mail for one 
or two pretty large firms, and after getting a stenog- 
rapher well trained, he would let all routine mail go 
out as “Dictated but not read” the minute it came out 
of the typewriter. Then he would read the copies of 
those letters at his leisure—sometimes next day—and 
if a typographical error appeared he would instruct 
the stenographer that she must write a letter to that 
firm or address and explain that she had made an 
error in the letter which she had mailed them yester- 
day, etc. 

Bet your life, fellows, that happened very few times, 
and OLD-TIMER never had to worry about getting back 
to the office to sign letters so they could get into the 
last outgoing mail. 


And speaking of stenographers, they are human be- 
ings, you know, and are supposed to have brains, Yes, 
I know some are pretty dumb, and I also know that 
some of us who dictate to them are pretty dumb in 
somé ways. Anyhow, you get some letters which if the 
party who wrote the letter should stick his head in the 
door you ‘could answer his letter in a jiffy by simply 
saying, “O. K., Tom, let that shipment roll.” Or prob 
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ably by saying, “I’m sorry, Dick, but we are not ready 
to proceed with that right now.” 

Well, for Pete’s sake, why don’t you simply hand 
that letter to your stenographer and tell her what you 
would have said to Tom or Dick if either had stuck 
his head in the door? My prediction is that you would 
be agreeably surprised to find how nearly like your 
dictation the letter she writes will be. She can very 
likely talk like you do over the ’phone. She can crush 
out a cigarette like you do. Oh, well, you catch my idea, 
don’t you? If she is not below the average she can 
soon be saving you a heck of a lot of time if you will 
do your part in instructing her and then give her the 
opportunity of using her brains a little. 


If the letter she builds doesn’t suit you, suggest 
some changes and let her try it again, and remember 
that if you were dictating a letter for your boss, when 
he saw the letter his first thought might be to change 
the wording some, but when he realized you had said 
what he would say but probably in a little different 
way to convey the same meaning, he would say to him- 
self, “Oh, well, that will convey the idea.’’ Now, you 
have the same consideration for your stenographer 
until she gets going your way. 


You know all people do not use the same words to 
convey the same idea, so the way you say something 
is not necessarily the best way to say it. You may use 
the word “understand” while someone else might say 
“comprehend” to convey the same general idea, In 
fact, some languages do not have words which are 
in other languages. A Portuguese cannot say “I under- 
stand’. He is forced to say “I comprehend”, because 
the word “understand” is not in the Portuguese langu- 
age, 

Take a little interest in instructing and encouraging 
your stenographer and the effort will pay you hand- 
some dividends in the saving of both your time and 
hers. 


AN EMPLOYER of a large number of high salaried 
men recently wrote: “We have scraped the bottom of 
the barrel in our search for available men to hire for 
high salaried jobs.” 

Remember what OLD-TIMER told you years and years 
ago: There are more good jobs than there are good 
men to fill them. | 


HEARD a mill man ask another: Which is the best 
way to make raincoat goods—60x56 or 56x60 (the 
goods are made 40 inches, 3.60 yards to the pound). 


I don’t know what the final decision was but this 
seemingly simple question brings up quite a few items 
which should be considered by the individual mill 
making the goods. The standard minimum break is 48 
pounds warp-wise and 40 pounds filling-wise; there- 
fore the breaking strength is the first requirement 
which must be considered. The goods made 60x56 will 
require about six numbers lighter filling than if the 
goods are made 56x60. Assuming that both are made 
of the same number of warp, therefore, you must 
know if the goods made 60x56 will break high enough 
filling-wise or not. There would be no doubt about the 
goods breaking high enough in the warp made this 
way. 
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Suppose we assume that it is desired to use a 20s 
warp because the mill is already making that number, 
and as we all know, the fewer numbers of warp in 
the mill means less yarn tied up in stock, less beams, 
etc. Next, have you the reeds on hand for 56 ends per 
inch in the warp or do you have reeds for 60 ends per 
inch? 

The customer will accept the goods made either 
60x56 or 56x60..We usually say that a piece of print 
cloth goods or sheeting should be (by weight) about 
60 per cent warp and 40 per cent filling. Some men 
consider that is a balanced piece of goods, and if you 
will note that most print cloths do have about that 
proportion of warp and filling. 

We saw one record of these goods made 56x60 
where the finished goods broke on an average of 51 
pounds warp-wise and an average of 47 pounds filling- 
wise, That is O. K. warp-wise and a considerable mar- 
gin over the standard break filling-wise. However, if 
the goods were made 60x56 (using the same 20s 
warp) the filling break might not be high enough. 
These and several other considerations must be looked 
into for each individual mill to enable that mill to 
decide which is the best way for them to make the 
goods. | 

From a loom production standpoiut the 60x56 goods 
will produce more pounds (about 3 pounds) per loom 
per week than goods made 56x60. 

—_——9@ 
Soaking the “Little People” 
(Continued from page 60) 


Senator Russell of Georgia recently remarked that 
no industry had done as good a wartime job, under 
its own steam, as the textile industry. This was a 
particularly gratifying compliment, since the textile 
industry has certainly done a wonderful job, and has 
unquestionably done it under its own steam. This 
industry is particularly deserving of credit, since it 
will probably profit less in proportion than almost any 
other contributor to the war effort. That is because 
most mills have a relatively low capitalization and 
therefore find the excess profits tax almost confisca- 
tory. The average cotton mill is probably at least 40 
years old, and great numbers of these plants are 
capitalized at about ten cents on the dollar of actual 
valuation. Longtime competition has kept profits re- 
markably low in this industry, and it therefore has 
little hope of coming out of the war with much of a 
financial backlog such as it acquired in the last war. 
It is probable that the average mill has already made, 
by June 1, practically all of the money that it can 
make this year, and that from now on it is operating 
entirely for the Government. In our wide acquaint- 
ance among mills, we have found virtually no com- 
plaint about this situation; the mill owners and man- 
agers want to contribute everything that they can to 
the war effort. There is, however, widespread criti- 
cism among the mill managements about the way 
their taxes are being spent. It is very distressing to 
see the mills’ tax contributions spent to lure their own 
employees away, by paying them twice as much, to do 
something they don’t know how to do, as they were 
ever able to earn following a trade in which they were 
skilled. 
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More Spindle Hours 


of Operation with 





y MILL STARCH 
hi Weave 3 Fritnd 


@® Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


® Dependable 
@Carries Weight 


Charlotte Long Draft — the Fabric 
 @Always Uniform 


® Made from selected leather 








Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Uniform thickness 


Stronger lap 


Perfect balance F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


® Accuracy to exact specifications CC Switzer L. J. CASTILE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Write for Samples Today 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER The Keever 
BELTING COMPANY | 


Charlotte, N. C. 3 ; 
Industrial Leathers for Every Purpose Columbus. Ohio 





we) FAT 8 Company. 
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CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
















916 The Royal Bank Building, 
Montreal, P. Q. 


TEATILE DEVELOPMENT 
and CONSULTING CO. OF CANADA LID. 


Textile Consulting Engineers 





Installation of COTTON SPINNING MACHINERY adapted 
for production of regular worsted yarns from long staple fibre like 
rayon or wool or blends of fibre material with 3-8° STAPLE 
LENGTHS. 


Also change-over of existing cotton spinning machinery for the 
same purpose. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 





Meehanieal and Actual 
Twist in Warp Yarn 


Reporting some actual careful tests made 
as a contribution to this interesting discus- 
Rett he ee iat eee ee a ee ae we 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department of 
the January issue of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7316” 
raised a very important question, and one in which 
the writer is interested, namely, the difference in me- 
chanical and actual twist in warp yarns. The questions 
were as follows: 


_ 1. In making 14s warp yarn on tape-driven spin- 
ning frames, with the travelers in good shape and 
the rings in fair condition, what should be the differ- 
ence between the mechanical and actual twist per inch? 

2. What should be the variation in per cent, and 
should it be more or less than mechanical; by mechani- 
cal, I mean the twist gear divided into the constant, 
as compared to the actual count on a twist counter? 


To answer these questions intelligently, a very ex- 
tensive experiment is required, and I have tried to 
cover the subject in the experiments outlined below. 

The question of determining single twist should be 
discussed first as the results will be considerably in- 
fluenced by the methods used. One of the two most 
prevalent methods of determining single twist on any 
standard twist is with the jaws set one inch apart and 
removing the twist. This is a very slow process and I 
actually got 26.30 per cent variation between the high 
and low determination on the individual bobbin. 

A second method which I have found to be very 
consistent, easy to make, and about eight times as 
fast as the first, is the use of a Smith attachment put 
on one of the old style twist counters, The actual per- 
centage of variation between the high and the low in 
the determination on any one bobbin, with this meth- 
od, was 9.94 per cent as compared with the 26.30 per 
cent by the other method. The principle of determin- 
ing single twist with the Smith attachment is to re- 
move the twist frora 5 inches of yarn and insert the 
same amount back into the yarn, a pilot light indicat- 
ing when this point is reached. 

Another point which was cleared up before the test 
was actually begun was the method of determining the 
spindle speed. Nine spindles were tested three times 
each with a new speed counter and the same spindles 
were checked with a new type 631-B Strobotac ma- 
chine, and as you will note from the summary, the 
speed counter was actually .61 per cent slower than 
the Strobotac. This difference is accounted for be- 
cause in making the test with the counter it is neces- 


Previous discussions of this question appeared on page 100 of 
the March 1942 issue, page 144 of the April 1942 issue; page 
110 of the May 1942 issue, and page 114 of the June 1942 issue— 
THE EDITOR. 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


e 


sary to press the counter down on the spindle which 
tends to retard the speed, while the Strobotac has no 
interference of any description and gives a free rec- 
ord of operation. 

A 216-spindle frame making 14s warp yarn was 
selected and each spindle checked with the bobbins 
empty and full. 

In order to save space, the individual tests on each 
spindle will not be included in this report. However, 
the individual spindle tests included the following: 

On the empty bobbin: spindle speed, bobbin speed, 
and traveler speed. 

On the full bobbin: spindle speed, bobbin speed, 
traveler speed, and actual twist (Smith tester—10- 
inch base). 

A summary of the tests is given below: 


Loss in 
Speed— 
Empty Full Full 
Averages: Bobbin Bobbin Bobbin 
Spindle speed ____------- 7942 7881 168% 
Bobbin speed __--------- 7942 7881 168% 
Traveler speed r.p.m. _-.. 7827 7786 oe % 
Actual twist 
(Smith tester) ______- 15.56 TPI 
Actual twist 
(Suter test—1”) _____- 16.11 TPI 
Traveler speed, ft. per 
cantina aan 4394 4332 
Traveler speed, calculated 
from spindle speed -_~ 4327 4341 
Note: Had the spindle speed been the same when full as empty 
(7,942 r.p.m.) the calculated traveler speed on full bobbin would 
have been 4,375 per minute, or 48 feet per minute (1.10° ) faster 
than calculated traveler speed on empty bobbin. 
Empty Full 
Bobbin Bobbin 
Averages Standard Actual Actual 
Cylinder speed ___------~-- 1257 1210 1207 
Front roll speed ___-----_-- 158 155 154.5 


We give below a comparison of the speed of each 
of the 9 spindles as shown by the tests with the Stro- 
botae and the speed counter, 





Spindle No. Strobotac Counter 
1 8275 8160 
2 $250 8135 
3 §260 8170 
4 8150 8145 
3 8170 S150 
6 8050 8000 
7 7920 7900 
§ 7800 7790 
) 7850 7830 
Average SOS1 8031 
.61% slower 


The motor speed was 1160 r.p.m.; the diameter of 
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the motor pulley was 13-inch; and the diameter of the 
frame pulley was 12-inch. 
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— 1257 r.p.m., cylinder speed 
12 
Ratio of cylinder to spindle — 6.90 
1257 & 6.90 — 8,673 r.p.m., spindle speed 
(theoretical or standard). 


I will now give a summary of the twist calcula- 
tions. In order to prevent confusion, the following 
terms will be used to distinguish between the differ- 
ent calculations for twist: 

Theoretical twist — twist calculated from theoreti- 
cal spindle speed (8673) and theoretical front roll 
speed (158). 

Mechanical twist — twist calculated from actual 
spindle speeds (7942 empty and 7881 full) and actual 
front roll speeds (155 and 154.5). 

Actual twist — twist actually in yarn as deter- 
mined from the Smith tester. 

The theoretical twist was calculated as follows: 

8673 
— 17.47 T.P.1. theoretical twist 





1 3.1416 & 158 


Constant 666 


Or — 17.50 T.P.I. theoretical twist. 





. Twist gear 38 


The mechanical twist was calculated as follows: 


7942 


On the empty bobbin: — 16.30 





1 « 3.1416 & 155 
T.P.I. mechanical twist. 


7881 





On the full bobbin: -—— 16.24 


1 < 8.1416 & 154.5 
T.P.I. mechanical twist. 


The actual twist, on the Smith tester, with only 
full bobbins tested, was 15.56 T.P.I. 

Now for the comparisons which these tests per- 
mit: 


16.30 — 16.24 & 100 


—_—_— 





16.30 
.067% less mechanical twist on full bobbin than on 
empty because of slower speed. Usually the spindle 
speed is the same, empty and full. 


16.24 — 15.56 & 100 


——e 





16.24 
4.19% less actual twist than mechanical twist, full 
bobbins. Or, actual twist is 95.81% of mechanical 
twist. 


17.50 — 15.56 & 100 


17.50 
11.09% less actual twist than theoretical twist. (Smith 
test for actual twist). 


17.50 — 16.11 & 100 
17.50 ee 


7.94% less actual twist than theoretical twist. (Suter 
test for actual twist—1”). 


—-— 
—_—-—— 








Note: The Smith method of testing is much pre- 
ferred because it is more accurate. The percentage of 
variation on high and low on individual] bobbins, as 
explained, is 9.94 per cent for the Smith method and 
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26.30 per cent for the Suter (1l-inch) method. 

The writer has derived a great deal of satisfaction 
from this experiment and would be interested to hear 
of results of similar tests conducted by others. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7368 








Timing of the 
Harness and Shed 





EDITOR COTTON: 

“What is the best timing of the harness on aver- 
age plain weave? At what position should the shuttle 
enter the shed? What relation or effect does the tim- 
ing of the harness have on the timing of the pick? 
Which should be timed first, or does it make any dif- 
ference?’ These questions were asked by ‘“‘CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7349” on page 1438 of the April issue of 
COTTON in “HOw OTHER MEN MANAGE”’. 

The best timing of the harness on average plain 
weave fabrics is medium timing; that is, the cams 
should be set to level the harness with the reed about 
21% inches from the fell of the cloth. 

On almost all types of goods this setting allows for 
maximum production and good quality, if a standard 
setting is being used on the whip roll and take-up roll 
to attain cover. Timing the cams earlier than 24% 
inches on average fabrics places additional strain on 
the warp ends. This additional strain is caused by the 
shed being more fully formed, with the earlier timing, 
as the beat-up takes place; and this tension, added to 
the already tight bottom shed ends which result from 
the cover setting, causes more ends to be broken. This 
not only decreases production but very often causes 
seconds. The small improvement in the appearance of 
the face of the cloth which may result from a timing 
of more than 2% inches does not warrant the loss of 
production that is likely to follow. 

The second part of the question asks at what posi- 
tion should the shuttle enter the shed. It is assumed 
that your inquirer is referring to the position of the 
crankshaft at the time the shuttle enters the shed. 
With the loom picking on top center, the crankshaft 
should be % to % of the distance from top to back 
center when this takes place if the full reed space is 
being utilized. The Draper Corporation recently made 
numerous tests, on high speed looms with the aid of 
a stroboscope, to determine what the reed distance 
from the fell of the cloth should be when the loom 
picks, From those tests it was concluded that the reed 
has moved away from the fell of the cloth sufficiently 
for the loom to start picking when the reed is 2% 
inches from the fell. This will cause the shuttle to 
reach the shed as the crankshaft is about one-half 
way from top to back center. On practically every 
type of fabric, except those on which a very late tim- 
ing of the harness cams is being used, the shed is fully 
formed by the time the loom is ready to pick, On E- 
Model looms, for instance, the shed is fully open as 
the crankshaft is about one-half way from front to 





Previous discussions of this question appeared on page 109 of 
the May 1942 issue.——THE EDITOR. 
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Callaway Mills Laboratory 
equipped with Scott Testers 





Famous as leaders in research, 
Callaway Mills employ a varie- 
ty of *Scott Testers for the ex- 
acting work of physical testing. 
Especially in times like these 
are Scott Testers appreciated. 
They provide test data in forms 
specified as standard by leading 
laboratories, technical societies 
and bureaus everywhere. Fur- 
thermore, the results are fur- 
nished in highly useful form, 
the machines producing auto- 
graphic charts which are com- 
prehended with ease, and which 
provide a file record of perma- 
nent reference value. We will 
gladly furnish you with bulle- 
tins on any of the 60 models of 
Scott Textile Testers for ten- 
sile, burst, abrasion, crepeage, 
flexing, twist, etc. 








Model J tensile tester, appli- 
cable to both yarn and cloth 
by means of es inter- 
ee a og changeabie clamps sO suUp- 
Registered Trademark plied with fixture for burst test. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


60 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |! 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


nn ALICE 


154 Forest Ave., ancl Ga. 
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Penn-Tan— 





Check Straps 


Every day it makes new friends 
as it proves its value in competi- 
tion with other Leathers. 


PENN-TAN is not on trial. It was 
used and abused for many 
months before it was offered gen- 
erally to the Textile Trade. It is 
here to stay and serve the Textile 
Industry with one of the best 
straps ever made. 


The making of a satisfactory 
Check Strap has proved to be a 
difficult task for Tanners on ac- 
count of the work required of it. 
It can only be accomplished by 
starting with the very finest, 
heaviest hides, tanning themina 
specialtannage,andcurrying the 
Leather in a way best adapted 
for this work. 


Specify PENN-TAN the next time 
you order straps. If your supplier 
doesn't have them, write direct. 





PHILADELPHIA 






TOUGH and DEPENDABLE 
has set a high standard for 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 
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top, if medium timing is used in setting the harness. 
That is, the harness are set level with the reed 21% 
inches from the fell of the cloth. The harness dwell 
and the shed remains open from this point until the 
crankshaft passes slightly beyond back center. Thus, 
the timing of the pick cams may be said to govern 
wholly the position of the crankshaft and the reed dis- 
tance from the fell of the cloth as the shuttle enters 
the shed. 

The next part of this question asks what relation 
or effect does the timing of the harness have in re- 
gard to the timing of the pick. The only relation I 
can see is that both the harness cams and the pick 
cams are timed in relation to the turning of the 
crankshaft and the shed has to be open by the time 
the loom picks. With the loom picking on top center, 
any change within reason in the timing of the harness 
cams will still cause the shed to be formed by the time 
the pick starts. A change in the design of the harness 
cams, or greatly increasing the speed of the loom, 
might cause some out-of-the-ordinary change in the 
timing of the pick, but for all practical purposes, the 
design and operation of the loom causes these opera- 
tions to have to take place while the crankshaft is 
moving through certain portions or degrees of its 
cycle, and any deviation from standard settings would 
result in the loom slamming or bad work. 

As I understand the conclusions drawn from the 
Draper tests I have mentioned, the fact that the pick 
on Models E, P, K, etc., is set with the crankshaft on 
top center is just happenstance. That is, top center 
just happened to be the correct position to start the 
pick for these looms to function properly.Thus, on high 
speed looms, the distance of the reed from the fell of 
the cloth was used to determine the setting of the pick 
cams, just as it is used for setting the harness cams, 
and resulted in the pick starting slightly before the 
crankshaft reaches top center. 

As for the last part of this question, I cannot see 
that it would make the slightest difference whether 
the pick cam were timed before the harness cams or 
vice versa, Each of them is set and timed independent- 
ly of the other, but both are set in conjunction with 
the movement of the crankshaft, and the exact posi- 
tion of the crankshaft may be determined by the dis- 
tance of the reed from the fell of the cloth as these 
separate motions are set and timed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7372 


2 


Controlling Sizings 
in the Card Room 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I would be glad to see some discussion in “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” as to the best method of keep- 
ing correct sizings in the card room. We have con- 
verted one-process pickers and use a regain indicator 
in weighing our laps. Of course we realize we cannot 
check very readily on the picker hand and must rely 
mostly on his honesty and accuracy as to keeping the 
lap weights right. 

We are running 1%-inch Strict Middling cotton 
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and make combed yarns, average 36s, We have two 
processes of drawing, both with common rolls, and 
run this into Inter-Draft slubbers and to regular 8x4 
speeders, making 4.00-hank roving. 

We run a 12%%-ounce lap on pickers, 50-grain card 
sliver, and comb 780-grain lap on D-4 combers. The 
sliver from the combers weighs 60 grains, and we run 
6 ends up on breaker drawing, 6 ends up on finisher 
drawing. The drawing sliver also weighs 60 grains. 
We run this to the Inter-Draft slubbers, making 1.30- 
hank roving, and the 4.00-hank roving made on the 
8x4 speeders is spun on long-draft into 36s hosiery 
yarn. 

We have trouble keeping our numbers. Some men 
have suggested that we eliminate the use of the re- 
gain regulator and weigh our finisher drawing on 
each creel and change for sizing at this point. I would 
be very glad to have any of your readers give us their 
methods of controlling sizings. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7378 
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Thoughts on Starting 
Up Roving Frames 


“Wash” gives a pointer on starting up rov- 
ing frames after all ends have broken down 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Every practical man in charge of fly frames knows 
that the bobbin-lead system of winding is defective. 
The chief defect is in the pressure of the paddle on 
the surface of the bobbin. 

There is no need of taking up space to explain it 
here, for we know that on starting a set of roving, if 
the ends are too slack on the first layer, by reducing 
the speed of the frame the tension increases, so let 
us have no argument on that point. 

With the foregoing in mind, let us assume a condi- 
tion where all of the ends have come down. 

In almost every card room the ends are pieced again, 
and when the frame is started, many of the pieced 
ends come down again. The reason for so many ends 
breaking again is due to the speed of the frame, 
which must be slow, and of course the tension is too 
tight and many ends are broken. In such a case ex- 
tra work is created and a loss of production is the 
result. Therefore, in order to save extra work and 
a loss of production, when the ends come down, the 
first thing to do before piecing the ends is to let out 
the rack one tooth, then run the frame a little so the 
cone belt will be positioned on the cones to equal the 
movement of the rack. Next, piece the ends, and when 
the frame is started and the piecings have passed the 
eye of the presser pad, wind the rack back one tooth 
so as to have the same tension. 

Every student in the textile industry should keep 
the foregoing point in mind, for it must be admitted 
that it is a common thing for all ends to come down, 
due to a broken cone belt, a broken twist gear, or the 
gear coming out of mesh—and of course, a complete 
breakdown. 

WASH (R.I.) 
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Don't Use Dripping 
Leaking Ol 


On Looms—your oil costs go 





up because it requires frequent 
application to keep looms run- 
ning. Production is reduced by 


damage to goods from oil stains. 


NON-FLUID OIL helps 7 out of 
10 mills get higher production of 
NON-FLUID OIL 


stays in loom bearings and off 


clean goods. 


goods — lubricating dependably. 


Lubricant cost is lowered because 
NON-FLUID OIL outlasts oil 


= many times. 
Write today for instructive bulletin. 


g New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Providence, R. I. 





REGISTERED 


sits | 
EUID OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





‘Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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PIEDMONT SHIRT CO., too 
—NORTHERN HARD Maple 








New plant of the Piedmont Shirt Co., Greenville, §. C.— floored with 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple. 


says 
H. S. ABRAMS, Supt. 


‘Since flooring our building (the home of nationally-advertised 
Wings Shirts) we wish to express our deepest satisfaction with 
the Northern Maple stock which we used,” says Mr. H. S. Abrams. 

. “We have noticed from month to month that the flooring 
takes on a better and smoother appearance with use. We are 
particularly pleased with the hardness of the floor and the fact 
that there is no possible chance of it splintering. This was a con- 
stant source of trouble to us in our old building.” 

In mills everywhere, Hard Maple’s daily satisfaction and even- 
tual economy have been proved through the years. When you build, 
remodel, or re-floor, don’t fail to investigate MFMA (trade- 
marked, guaranteed) Northern Hard Maple. Ask your architect 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, 
which further reduce cleaning costs. See Sweet’s, Sec. 11/82. 


Floor with 
aple 


MFMA M 


(NORTHERN HARD) 














An Interesting Discussion 





RECENTLY we received the fol- 

lowing query from a subscrib- 
er of COTTON whose work is con- 
cerned with research, testing and 
efficiency: 

“In regard to twist in roving, it has 
always been my idea that this is gov- 
erned by the stock of cotton more than 
any other one thing, and on short sta- 
ple, low-grade stock, we need more 
twist than on long staple stock, and by 
the same token we need less twist on 
the very long staple stock. In this con- 
nection, we would like to know if you 
have any information on the tensile 
strength of yarns with different twists 
in them. 

“It appears to me that if we put say 
1.40 times the square root of twist in 
say .8O0-hank roving, and then put 4.75 
times the square root of twist in the 
spun yarn, that we would really have 
in the finished yarn more relative twist 
than if we put 1.20 times the square 
root in the same roving, and kept the 
same twist gear on the spinning frame 
as when we spun the yarn from roving 
with 1.40 times the square root of 
twist. 

“What the writer is trying to find 
out is if the twist in the roving has 
any direct effect on the tensile strength 
of the yarn. Of course, we know that 
we necessarily have to have enough 
twist in low stock roving to keep the 
ends from coming down, and also to 
keep the roving from pulling apart in 
the creel on the spinning frame.” 

We called this subscriber’s at- 
tention to two articles, in the Jan- 
uary 1939 and December 1939 is- 
sues of COTTON, describing and dis- 
cussing the Duerst formula for 
figuring twist in roving and yarn, 
devised by John Duerst, research 
engineer of The Clark Thread 
Company of Georgia, Clarkdale, 
Ga. We also sent him a short dis- 
cussion from the January 1931 is- 
sue, on “A Guide in Determining 
Twist for Roving’’, and a copy of 
an article by Homer M. Carter, 
manager of the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, Opelika, Ala., 
on “Why the Square Root of the 
Number is Used in Figuring Twist 
in Yarn’’, published in the Novem- 
ber 1931 issue of COTTON. We sent 
the inquiry to Mr. Duerst for dis- 
cussion, as well as copies of the 
article by Mr. Carter and the one 
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on Twist in Roving 


from the January 1931 issue. 

Mr. Duerst has replied to the 
current inquiry as follows: 

“Your subscriber is quite cor- 
rect when he says that the stock, 
more than anything else, would 
govern the amount of roving twist 
needed: in short, long staple 
needs comparatively less’ twist 
than shorter staple. What he says 
in the second paragraph of his Jet- 
ter is also true, provided the rov- 
ing was twisted in the same twist 
direction as the yarn. In this case 
there is in fact a little more than 
4.75 x ~VCount of twist in the 
yarn, and the extra amount thus 
gained is larger at low draft than 
it is at high draft, which tends to 
open all previous twist in roving. 

“As a matter of fact, this sub- 
ject seemed at one time so impor- 
tant that the twist direction was 
altered on each fly process, that 
is, if left-twisted yarn was made, 
a right-twist roving was creeled, 
which in turn was drafted from a 
left-twisted intermediate, etc., etc. 
Today, not much attention is be- 
ing paid to these small items, and 
with reason. 

“It seems to me that altogether 
too much attention is being paid 
to making yarn ‘stronger’. True 
enough, a strong yarn runs bet- 
ter, but the finished product as 
cloth will only be as strong as the 
quality of stock that was used. 

“IT once asked an authority on 
cloth fabrication why such high- 
ly-twisted yarns (4.75 * \/Count) 
should be used in weaving mills; 
if it was because stronger cloth 
could be obtained thereby? He 
said that the cloth from such 
highly twisted yarn would not be 
a particle stronger than if made 
from somewhat lower’ twisted 
yarn, but that the yarn is strong- 
er while being wound and han- 
dled before being woven. 

“Therefore, your _ subscriber 
would, in a small way, impair the 
strength of his yarn by reducing 
the roving twist (if both were in 
the same direction) but the 
chances are this would hardly be 
felt provided he did not under- 





twist his roving too much. From 
1.40 I would advise him to go 
down to a 1.20 multiple and test 
the yarn before and after. 

“One very important thing to be 
kept in mind when taking twist 
out of roving is that the tension 
must be slackened also. 

“If as a result of the test good 
roving that holds up in the creel 
is secured, the subscriber may 
make his own tests as indicated. 
The chances are that hardly any 
definite change can be observed. 

“The roving twist must be only 
hard enough so the bobbins will 
run off without being stretched. 

“The softer the roving (without 
being stretched), the better the 
yarn. For soft roving twists per 


inch, try this formula: 
Roving twist per inch = 
5125 X. (V1 + 8 Ots — 1) 








wherein Cts deans hank counts 
and L is the staple length in 
inches. 

“For harder twists to suit some 
local condition, just raise the 
.5125 somewhat, say to .55. 

“Example: Find the twist per 
inch on .80-hank, 1-inch staple. 

“According to the above formu- 
la: 

Roving twist per inch = 

55 X (V1 +8 X .80 — 1) 





1.00 
8 xX .80 = 6.40 
+ 1 = 7.40 
V7.40 = 2.72 
— 1 = 1.72 

55 X 1.72 = .95 Twist per inch 


JOHN DUERST 





Mr. Duerst made the following 
informal comment on the article 
by Homer M. Carter—‘Why The 
Square Root of the Number is 
Used in Figuring Twist in Yarn” 
—published in the November 1931 
issue of COTTON: 

“Since the \/Cts twist method 
has always been the base for twist 
calculations, and since many spin- 
ners have never found out just 
why the Cts should be taken, Mr. 
Carter has shown in his article 
how to go about learning the fun- 
damentals thereof. 

“Here is where the Duerst For- 
mula comes in: 

“True, the \/Cts method has 
prevailed for the last 150 years 
or so. Equally true, very close re- 
sults may be obtained at compara- 
tively close range of counts, but 
how about if long range compari- 
sons have to be made, especially 
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Many processors and finishers 
of textiles working on govern- 
ment orders are depending on 
Onyx products and Onyx chem- 


ists and technicians to meet 
specification and production de- 


mands. Rapidly changing con- 
ditions in all of the raw material 
fields make very necessary the 
closest cooperation between 
Onyx technicians and the tex- 
tile plants to keep production 
going. Mills and finishing plants 
are urged to consult with us on 
their processing and finishing 
problems. Onyx research and 
production facilities are at your 
service. We are helping others, 
perhaps we can help you. Your 


inquiries are solicited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


New England Office: 
511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte Office: 

121 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mid-Western Representatives: 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., 

Chicago, IIll.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont. 


* 





% * 


ony, 7 R. T. OSTEEN 
+ » 1! Perry Road, Greenvile, S. C. 


Southern Representative 
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on coarse counts? 


“It is a fact that the \/Cts meth- 
od will not be satisfactory on rov- 
ing twists. Let me put it this way: 
A roving of 10.00-hank was twist- 
ed 1.2\/10—3.8 turns per inch. 
Supposing this 10.00-hank at 3.8 
turns per inch was just the right 
twist, making a good yarn, and 
Suppose now we want to put in a 
proportionate twist for the slub- 
ber roving, .65-hank, of the same 
stock. We would find the twist to 
be 1.2\/.65—.97 turns per inch. 


“Now, 80 per cent of all spin- 
ners would say, and with reason, 
that the .97 turns on this hank is 
away too hard, and would invaria- 
bly advocate probably .90\/.65— 
.765 turns per inch, which is fully 
20 per cent less and would be sat- 
isfactory. This fact proves that 
the twists per inch of two differ- 
ent hank counts are not propor- 
tionate to their respective square 
roots of counts. 


“Duerst claims to have solved 
this problem by showing that 
coarser yarns have a relatively 
larger diameter than finer yarns 
and consequently need relatively 
less twist per inch to hold up. 


“Why do coarse yarns have a 
relatively larger diameter than 
fine yarns? Because yarns are not 
solid, like wires. If they were sol- 
id wires, most certainly the \/Cts 
method would be absolutely cor- 
rect. 

“Contrary to solid wire areas, 
the yarn cross-sections are filled 
with fibers of all shapes. Between 
each two fibers there will be a 
space and the areas of these fibers 
with the area of spaces add up 
in arithmetical progression to 
make up the final cross-section 
area. 

“From here on the Duerst arti- 
cles should be studied by research- 
ers. The average mill man could 
content himself to use the formu- 
la only. The formula for roving 
twists is: 


Twist per inch = 
55125 KX (V1 + 8 Cts — 1) 








L 
wherein Cts = hank counts and L = length 
of staple. 


“For yarn twists: 
Twist per inch = 
M (V1 + 8 Cts —1) X (5 — L) 
wherein Cts = yarn counts; L = staple 
length in inches; and M = multiple. 





‘*For soft yarns, use M .27 
For med. yarns, use M .33 
For hard yarns, use M .40 
For warp yarns, use M .45’’. 


JOHN DUERST 





How to Attack Waste 


There are many things that a super- 
visor ean do in his departmental cam- 
paign to reduce and eliminate waste. 
Here are some definite suggestions: 


1. Exhibit waste material with costs 
posted. 


2. Post waste costs on your bulletin 
board. 


3. Talk about costs of waste at every 
opportunity. 


4. Talk about waste in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 


5. Show employees how waste affects 
them. 


6. Provide some direct incentive for 
waste reduction. 


7. Post frequent figures, showing im- 
proved conditions. 


8. After reducing one kind of waste 
to a minimum, tackle the next biggest 
waste and beat it down in a similar 
way. 


9, From time to time go back to the 
item of waste you have minimized to 
be sure that it is not building up again. 


10. Be sure that, in reducing one 
waste, you have not caused another. 


11. Keep everlastingly at it. 


Do not let present-day pressure for 
increased output serve as an alibi for 
permitting waste to increase. Margin 
of profit on much of today’s produc- 
tion is very narrow, even though the 
volume of work may be large. There- 
fore, a constant attack on waste is of 
first importance.—“Management Infor- 
mation”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 











® REINFORCED 
BALE PAPER 
AND ROLL WRAPS 


e KRAFT PAPER 
e TOILET PAPER 
© GUMMED TAPE 






Established 1868 


use 


To DELIVER 
‘““‘THE GOODS’’... 


Safely and Economically! 


BIELSINGER 
CORRUGATED TEXTILE 
SHIPPING CASES 


(Containers manufactured under License 
granted by Belsinger, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.) 


Consult Apaco on your heavy or extra 
duty textile packaging requirements. 


No obligation, of course. 


ATLANTA 


PAPER COMPANY 
ATLANTA * GEORGIA 
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KEEP 
EM 
WHIRLING 














@ Built with a rough 
inside finish for GRIP, 
and a smooth outside 
CO finish for the smooth 
TEXTILE flow of yarn — our 
| Textile Aprons will 

keep your spindles 
and card-room ma- 
chinery whirling . . . so 
that our armed forces 
can get the textiles 
they need to ‘Keep ‘Em Rolling." 











| APRON CO. 











Our Long Draft Aprons are made of the 
finest quality bark-tanned or chrome leather 
— by experienced craftsmen — in a new 
plant, with modern machinery largely of our 
own exclusive design. A SURE FIT guaran- 
teed for all systems. 


NOTE! Tire and gasoline rationing may 
prevent our salesmen calling as often as in 
the past, but remember we’re right here 
on the job, working two shifts a day turn- 
ing out textile aprons—and a telephone call, 
wire or letter will bring the aprons you need 


IN A HURRY! 
x * * 


TEXTILE: 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINCGCTON, OWNER 
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sat here 


Many textile manufacturers 
were ‘‘on the fence’’. BUT many of them 
came right off when they discovered the 
uniformity, cleanliness, consistent high 
quality of Corn Products Sales Company 
starches and gums. Many successful 
textile manufacturers use the services of 


Corn Products technicians who are 


always glad to help the manufacturer 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or 


other textile problems. 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. « Greensboro, N. C. « Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. * Boston, Mass. 





















ALL STEEL BALING PRESSES 


of 0) | M y ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [N US.A. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.., Derr, [&] ANN ARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 











In Textile Mills and Defense Plants 


Coast to Coast Robbins Deliveries on Time 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
and New England, by T M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 





Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 




















DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 
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@ Atlas-Ometers 
are the original, 
accelerated test- 
ing machines 
which must be 
_- used to comply 
— with many 
Federal Specifi- LAUNDER-OMETER 

* cations. —for accelerated washing tests 


Standard laboratory washing ma- 
chines of the A.A.T.C.C.—measures 
resistance to washing action, 
shrinking, staining, color fastness 
to soaps and solvents. All factors, includ- 
ing washing action, carefully controlled— 
can be reproduced exactly at any time. 


FADE-OMETER—for accelerated fading tests 
' Rotates specimens around the Atlas En- 
- closed Violet Carbon Arc, the closest ap- 
- proach to natural sunlight. Temperature 





creat 





automatically controlled. 
e WEATHER-OMETER 
p —for accelerated weathering tests 


Duplicates effect of actual exposure— 
months of sun, rain, heat, and cold con- 
densed to a few days. 





For light, medium or heavy duty ser- 
vice Darnell Casters and Wheels are 
dependable — saving floors, equip- | 
ment, money, time and temper. &£ 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,N.Y. 
LONG BEACH,CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
387 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois ee 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the ‘cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are ie for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and managment of textile industries. 





211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
GENERAL ECONOMIC, Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose Bulletin 200, describing full line of soceedl ng. indi- 
MANAGEMENT bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New cating and integrating meters, for measuring steam 
. ee Castle, Pa. oe a .—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing ox boro ass 
2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- the increased ee and economy to be secured 308. THE BROWN MOIST-O0-GRAPH — 16 page 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, booklet describing the Brown Moist-O- Graph which 
tries, how this service cperases, and its reception with card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES measures, records and controls the moisture content 
——— FACTORS CORP., New York RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
nd 20. $5, WORMA- HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG COMPANY. Philadelphia, Pa. 
southern "Sti pe me bulletin jomed oan ey, ae FMANN CORP., 
uthern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., ford, Conn. CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING 
Hoboken, N. J. zi, TANNATE BELTING — thee describing ETC ; ' , 
oads Tannate leather belts and their uses an ot ete 
PLANT AND PLANT advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 40!. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
MAINTENANCE .. . 216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202—Attractive FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
cial Tanned Leather as in various forms such loading, .* <<. —ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 2% Check Straps, Pic ers, Harness | traps, Lug Strap 


industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- Bumper Straps, Solid ther Belting, Flat 402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
PANY, INC., Covington, Ky. ey HAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, onl " SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
218. ALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE ACHIN- page et showing t new American Mono- 

102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 


lustrations showing various types of elevated steel ? 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as describes types, ee each type of textile ma- track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding. 


chinery.—THE F BEARING CO., New Britain, Twisting, ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation 
seem noe nn PR cg = = “Ear pw Connecticut. of fly with no harm to roving —THE AMERICAN 
Siesl date, Also & list of What's few of the emeen 219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. —_—_- _— ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, oon “Saat dale 36 pase —_~ a 
New Yor ng company’s twisters and parts, uding the 
FICATION S | NG ARULES AND COMPLETE SPECI. 222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
MAPLE FLOORS. S APL TLOO 404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection tion and general notes on twisting. Production cal- 
ASSOCIATION, Chi ae MANUFAC- of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 
eTavs pig ds - La AJ iii # FINISH THAT lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
ie Be ap ME en | the bn RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
nat . “ wither dane a 4. 1 a e ted 223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES eiet, illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
ene Fn en T DU ONT DE NEMOURS ars —Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor taining valuable charts, production tables and other 
Finishes Division Wilmingto: Del drive bases showing selection tables Ss, engineering spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, 
08, THEY STAY GRIGHTER LC Ge a hee Ss eee 
. AY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- ndianapo 405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
serenting, ng ae ae Ng ma facts about 224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES—Clear, concise TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
—— rs ay on request.— non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
x ,» Dept. 166, Nela motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN MODERN ROLL COVERING 
107, FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Ilustrated leaflets BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. pial teen ca ae Gent tad Sheen 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
oe oer ——- machines.—-FINNELL SYSTEM, standard sizes of tentile and industrial bearings, CORK PRODUCTS CO.. Industrial Division, Textile 


graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt , 
BUN RA BRONZE Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 


108. _RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— ™etals.—THE ‘TING BRASS AND ae 
tte ea EE, S NUMIOINIER HEADS 60., Telede, 0. waft? CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 





of card ders, part replacements, etc.—B. 
lewening ir consumption. — ALDRICH “MACHINE 240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL Sy % Sox ‘Go. Worcester, Mase.. and Greenville 

109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING trations and ‘examples of variable speed control © South Carolina. 

Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air equipment applications in textile industry.—REEVES 408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli. PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. —Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- World of useful information as well as tables for 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C - - log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAV- 

iM. UPPLY, MAI Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, ELER COMPANY, Providence, R. 1. 

TION OF HUMIDITY ~Genecal cotainn oe REGULA: — dressings. —GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the now 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers. 243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Conet 
controls, sprayers, etc. : ~ la ¢ #- -page pees Cx — machinery—also bulletins for winding knitting yarns, which vA A 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MO B roles electric umping equipment.—FAIR- and distinctive features. — UNIVERS WINDING 

ING CO., Providence, R. L BANKS, MORSE a < co.” Chicago, Il. COMPANY, Providence, R. L 
245. CATALOG OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS— 410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
oo of feet a iO  Cumanting metele- 58 page booklet on switches, controls, fittings, etc.— COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
with textile and | hot ~ Bap RO BBINS COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
FLOORING CO., Rhineland La Wis, oo Connecticut. ing the advan and dendienenent of fiber condi- 
247. GILMER V-BELT DRIVES—100 page guide tioning. —THE S CO., 135 E 42nd St, New 
45-page booklet SR SNe, pena, + el stallation sheaves and all V-belt drives.—L. i 4il. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Data sheets "also “available eo - a. es AMERS. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Pamphlet describing this important advance tn trav- 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio 248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE eler design. ‘aoe RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 

S : —48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, bearings, | Providence, R. 

121. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated  etc.—CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo, 449. caaameaaeitien <i sein me 
folder describing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human New York. Senesutasee—-the now hands Gevies fer tenting te ten- 
as 8/5 second. TOLEDO BALE COM} ANY. 249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—NO. Al!I7—32 pees ‘Sion, in OOD CORP... — and -_- — SIPP 
Toledo, Ohio. illustrated describing —— line of lesther belting, EASTWOOD oorenah +o baie 

s—C proper application and maintenance. Contains = 413. SONOCO PRODU A 60 page us 
of eee an R ae ne mtaies merous tables and technical information.—ALEX booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
ee mend pitying §=DER BROS., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. of the many Sonoco products, cluding bobbins, 
- specifications. —U. 8S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT cones, tubes, cork cots aa spools, rolls, 

- Sens a oe INSTRUMENTS, cones, GNOCO PRODUCTS CO. Hartsville, S. C. 

POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTOR 415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
‘ > STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 on new 
BELTING, LUBRICATION or a double-end type machines a output x4 a 
R 301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS—  skeins fine ow, with Twin Unit system.— 
ous + iat ge PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE  .iiletin describing the rotary pressure joint which TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
fasaietion ond . erat of suaee y belt, — requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
with charts, showing horsepower rati ley si ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
Y-belt izes me ee ti . w x _ :. tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices.—THE jn gonnection with cotton manufacturi — NA 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry, JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- $02, LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 767136 page = s 419. TEXTILE APRONS—Illustrated folder show- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. catalog ei i”. oe f * a. — ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 

205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page tices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- | *PFons for all types of long draft spinning and card 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- l ded i tio mn the thermo-dynamic roper- room machinery. — TEXTILE APRON MPANY 

lly every machine in the textile industry including the y f st - eo > table of shi oo = yl East Point, Ga. 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. 421. AUTOMATIC winee Polder. decrtbing 
DUSTRENS, INC., Philadelphia, Ps. 303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This _ !atest winding equipment wit automatic, bola: 


ion. Only one automatic head for up to 1 
207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 382 page booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge on. ‘ N. 
panne on PP ge drives, Ps we . that anyone - dyeing, —— -< ——- as = 4a. = dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N 
can select e@ proper stan rive for any condi- tile executive ustra pages escribing e 
tion. “It also provides, data for the caleulation of various Brown, Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- WEAVING, SLASHING . 
ves where acquired.—THE YTO MENT iladelphia, Pa. 
MFG. CO.. Dept. C-1i. Dayton, Ohio, 304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING $02. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog TS? deserib- 
210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER HANDLE GATE VALVE—lIllustrated leaflet describ- ing pick counters a, 3 —_ - My 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical ing the new Morton Valves for dyeing machines, pipe at SOT. co oom, 


information and tables helpful in the selection of lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves V -R , INC., Hartford, Conn. 
the proper belting, Bete etek Sree a aCe. ee ee reainion ctecl im. MORTON BAA. d p 
quirements of the mill. A - an stainless stee rim.—) I - ° 

BER CO., Akron, Ohio. CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. Continued on Page /32 
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503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S8 page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNDBSS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G K ‘‘Hatritan. 
—GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45- 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information en the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 


506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing cod finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
—~ we" eee — PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
ca 





508. SIZING AND FINISHING —A _ pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CoO., INC., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in sn interesting way the 
story of Arcy, ,which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 
—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 


51!. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR —Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


513. REDUCE SLASHER COSTS—Folder on Pres- 
sure Regulator for pressure control squeeze rolls to 
improve size penetration, weaving slasher production. 
—NORCROSS LABORATORIES, Waban, Mass. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—lDlustrated booklet on weav- 
ing of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
New York, , & 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS. 
A agp gene by Aluminum Company of America. 

ty-tw pages. Text and illustrations peoneee 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys 
chemical industry applications and - 
governing recommend usees.—ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—LDlustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching ee the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and pac 
ing po ey —~f beam oe machine, the Mor- 

n package and rovi dyeing machine.— 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, , *-~—4 Ga. 


604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 
Proctor automatic yarn dryer which has the exclu- 
sive new Proctor traveling skein protector.—PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terw ectric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 
y = same principle as the Foxrwell Air Guider.— 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Ry 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL- WINDERS — 8 page 
9A. - 4 mene o- 25 CFs of slitters and 
ers or es. orm AMERO 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. a ” 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMEN 
TENTERS—Folders including ¢ eau! con Ba 
Se oe nor ae pane He Ba 

s oO nis “4 ot uniform quality.—G 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y EN- 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) ......... nei ebi 
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608. “3 OR 5’’—Series of Textile Dyeing folders 
on cutting operating costs with ‘ stainless ste tee] 
equipment.—S. BLICKMAN, INC., Weehawken, N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


7ol. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


702. TEXTILE PROCESSING WITH ARTIC SYN- 
TEX M AND T—Application charts for these new 
materials giving formulae for processing of textiles 
according to fibers.—COLGATE-PALMO EET 
CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that tit 
may be properly and economically transferred 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STHIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


708. LUPOMIN—Leaflet describing Lupomin, 4 
new cation active softening agent for all textiles but 
especially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, per- 
manent and easily applied; imparts soft, full feel.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 

reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in genera! textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, eienching. and finishing as applied to 


Southern textile ustry 
AMERICAN OYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte. N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for vity. 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—ST 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant ~ i 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with max 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE Tents —tnermessee on water 

soluble, oil soluble, all types fugiti tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States fam oy Co., Hoboken, 
New ( aad, 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, ‘hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, J. 

729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN t@—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active or, used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, E. lI. 
DU PONT DB NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, ° 

730. PRINTS ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shade 
card illustrating prints of salts and bases using 
Methocel as solating thickener.—CIBA CO., iC., 
New York City. 

731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents for hosiery and underwear, yarns and piece 
goods, woolens, etc.—BURKART-SCHIER {I- 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 

733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 
WAR USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 
cles, wry with vag wos 8 ae ey AH 
d in and fin ng cotton xtiles for war _ 
CALCO CHEMICAL” CAN CYANAMID 
Co. 


, Bound Brook, N. J. 

735. NEVILLE RESINS—Properties, specifications 
and uses of resins for flame and water-proofing tex- 
tiles. 64 pages including testing methods, conver- 
sion tables.—THE NEVILLE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KNITTING .. . 


801. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD- FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned oe Norristown, Pa. 

803. HE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
G60DS—-Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, loweri ng costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. 

WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—LDlustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned ae and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes present day manufacturing and 
the application of "Guif lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for phos flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension devi and ot 
features. —-WLLLCOX GIBBS "SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

806. OOO ES cantik FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for wet oh and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hosiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, I. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.—FIDELITY MACHINED 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication. —THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES ... 


90!. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION—Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form 886.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 

CHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


i00!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout. VELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—aAn attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 

—MEBESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—D ELL 

RP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—1l16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mill 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plant and ware- 
house uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City 

1012. DANDUX age | BASKETS—Catalog il- 
lustrating and describing ANDUX”’’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks — the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 
New Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1101. UNBRAKO SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement 
socket and screws. This bulletin also features the 
complete line of ‘‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws.—STAND- 
ARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 

if02. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE a 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 
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When parts wear out or break down, you 
cheap, 


, 


actually can’t afford to “substitute’ 
inadequately made parts. Smart mill oper- 
ators realize this. Of course, they might 
save a little money at the time on the cost 
of the part by having a local machine shop 
turn out something that might appear to be 
all right. But they know, too, that by do- 
ing this they are probably inviting trouble 
_.. lower machine efficiency, increased per- 
centage of rejects, and generally decreased 
production that “jam” machine output and 
become far more costly in the long run. 


The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
part replacements. Your orders for S & W 
knitting machine parts will receive prompt 
and accurate attention by our factory staff, 
who have most of the 55,400 different 
standard S & W parts available for prompt 
delivery. However, it is good policy, in 
times like these, to keep an adequate supply 
of likely part replacements on hand at all 
times. 


IT TAKES S & W PARTS ...FOR S & W MACHINES . 
FOR S & W PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY ... AT ALL TIMES! 





— 
te 


envine S 
Machine por; rept vonr-mad knitting 
ents, Plus. 
PERF 
ORM 
Tha “stands up” — CE 
le * Up” to 


WW \ 





ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT Me WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. * 
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“‘*THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ 
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SECTION 


Mianufacturing Rayon Hosiery on 


Fall-FKashioned Machines 


QUITE A NUMBER of articles 
have appeared in textile 
magazines during the past several 
months in regard to the different 
methods used in running rayon 
yarn successfully, and while we 
agree emphatically that these dis- 
cussions have no doubt proved a 
great help to full-fashioned mills 
in the experimental stage of oper- 
ation, it is our contention that ev- 
ery mill is confronted with dif- 
ferent problems and there is more 
to be said on the subject than has 
heretofore appeared in print, with 
more to come in the future as the 
trend switches -to lighter yarns. 

Denier, turns per inch, humidi- 
ty and the type of machine in use 
all play a very important part in 
the final analysis as to whether or 
not a prevailing system in one 
mill shall be as efficient in anoth- 
er. A basic idea or a start may be 
gleaned from close observation 
but from there on out there is no 
telling what various little changes 
must be made in another’s system 
before it is applicable to one’s own 
mill. 

There are so many items enter- 
ing into the question that it is 
rather difficult to absorb them all 
with a glance, let alone endeavor- 
ing to explain them in an under- 
standable manner on paper. Nev- 
ertheless, we are going to take a 
shot at reporting some of the 
things we have found out during 
the past two months with the hope 
someone somewhere shall benefit. 


Rayon Denier 


Quite naturally 100 denier is 
much more durable than 75, etc. 
100 denier will absorb more ten- 
sion drag and needs more to hold 
the yarn in its place for good sel- 
vage formation. By tension drag 
we mean the use of discs on any- 


By Earl Roberts 


thing up to 15 turns per inch. 
Over this amount the discs are 
practically useless because they 
have a tendency to force the twist 
back towards the cone, thus caus- 
ing the yarn to snarl, which in 
turn creates an excessive number 
of press-offs. It has also been 
found in some instances that when 
using 75 denier it is necessary to 
revert to the ringless attachment 
to eliminate rings. What trouble 
from this source would be encoun- 
tered with 50 denier remains to be 
seen. 

Machine speed is important 
when using the lighter weights, 
and where normally 100 denier 
will knit successfully at a speed 
of say 65 courses per minute it 
seems as though 58 or at the most 
60 courses per minute is more ad- 
visable for 75 denier. This does 
not hinder or slow down produc- 
tion for the simple reason there 
is much less trouble with bust- 
holes and press-offs. In fact, the 
slower speed will account for a 
maximum production or the limit 
of the yarn’s capabilities. If too 
much machine speed is forced on 
the thread it has a tendency to 
break while feeding to the sinkers 
and no amount of sinker exchange 
can alter this condition though it 
appears sharp sinkers may be the 
cause. 


The Knitting Machine 


With rayon, we do not have the 
choice of making the yarn or con- 
ditioning it to fit the machine as 
was more or less possible with 
silk; but we must necessarily set 
the machine to fit the yarn. The 
manufacturers of rayon are do- 
ing their best to give the knitting 
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mills a yarn that will knit eff- 
ciently but as it is a synthetic 
product they can accomplish just 
so much along this line, the rest 
being up to the mill itself. 

The first and most essential fac- 
tor for the fixer to be sure of is 
that he has the correct standard 
needle height or as near it as pos- 
sible. Needles that are too high in- 
variably produce a sleazy looking 
fabric even when the knock-overs 
are raised to overcome the fault. 
The reason for this is that we do 
not hold the loops tight enough 
after the press motion has been 
accomplished. With high needles 
it is almost impossible to raise the 
knock-overs up enough to knock 
the stitch off proficiently for it 
will be found that when this is at- 
tempted bust-holes are the result. 
The needles do not digress into 
the knock-overs at the proper 
point in relation to the knock-over 
and needle bar cams, causing the 
loops to be too loose at the begin- 
ning of the knock-over motion and 
too tight at the end, which is 
where al! the trouble occurs. This 
gives us two extreme conditions, 
the correction of which cannot be 
obtained by just manipulating ad- 
justment screws. So first let us get 
our needle height correct. 


The Knock-Overs 


When this has been done the 
knock-overs should also be gauged 
similarly and then there should be 
enough tolerance in them to either 
raise or lower them slightly, all 
depending on the appearance of 
the fabric. Quite frequently there 
is usually no other adjustment 
necessary on these parts once the 
standard has been achieved. This 
permits the loops to _ traverse 
through the knock-overs in a loose 
manner but meantime holding 
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them in a firm position, which is 
all that is required of the knock- 
overs. Whereas silk would prob- 
ably “give” under undue strain, 
rayon is quite the opposite and 
will break, so the least strain we 
place upon the yarn at this point 
but yet hold our loops the better 
shall be ensuing results. 

We consider the. foregoing the 
first course to pursue, but as this 
yarn is knit rather loose there are 
other items to consider, such as 
catch bar and press. The looser 
the loops come off the sinkers and 
dividers, the more knock-over we 
need to pull them through the pre- 
vious course of loops, that is, of 
course, if good fabric is to be ob- 
tained. Here we have found that 
in many cases a little more catch 
bar or press helps greatly in hold- 
ing the loops in place until they 
reach the knock-overs. This can- 
not be carried to an extreme or 
there will be trouble in the nar- 
rowing or the stitches hanging on 
the sinkers and dividers; but it is 
an improvement to adjust these 
items to a point where just a little 
bit more would be too much. This 
also creates a tighter division 
which is necessary, especially 
when running round heels, elimi- 
nating drop stitches when the 
splicing carriers are in use. When 
a heavy denier splicing yarn is 
used this will be of much help for 
once again it will be apparent our 
standard needle and knock-over 
height will be exactly what the 
doctor ordered, or a slight varia- 
tion of the knock-overs as is nec- 
essary. 


Amount of Rocker 


With heavy splicing yarn the 
inside fabric cannot seem to get 
enough knock-over to clear it due 
to the splicing consuming most of 
the pull of the draw-off roller. As 
much rocker as possible should be 
used and they should be set, in re- 
lation to the splicing carriers, two 
needles off late and the same 
amount on early. This favors the 
splicing and eliminates the hazard 
of break-outs along the cradling. 
The less rocker in use, the more 
chance there is of bad fabric due 
to an unequal amount of draw-off 
tension on the single and re-in- 
forced loops. Here the operator 
plays his part and should add as 
many weights as_ possible —as 
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many weights as the machine will 
take without hanging up. If this is 
adhered to the fabric in the splic- 
ing area will be as good as in the 
rest of the stocking. 


Smooth Machine Parts 


It cannot be stressed too strong- 
ly, the fact that every part of the 
machine over or through which 
rayon must run be _ thoroughly 
polished. 75 denier will catch on 
the slightest rough spot and 
press off and the use of cotton or 
wool padding under the cones by 
itself is far from satisfactory. 
This light denier will cling to a 
small particle or strand of cotton 
or wool and cause _ press-offs 
which at first seem uncalled for 
until the real cause is determined. 
It is permissible to use these two 
materials for padding but they 
should be covered over with some 
kind of smooth cloth. Where felt 
pads are used it will probably be 
found necessary to change over 
because the cone rests too tightly 
against the pad. Every possible 
place where the yarn may hold or 
catch should be eliminated when 
the machine is changed over for it 
will eventually have to be done be- 
fore successful operation can be 
attained. 


Miscellaneous Factors 


In the December issue of COTTON 
[page 142] there was an excellent 
sketch of a method of lacing rayon 
through numerous wires so we 
shall leave that as is, although the 
higher twists can also be wrapped 
around a glass rod placed over the 
moistening trough (which is not 
in use, incidentally). Once around 
should be sufficient, and this takes 
out any loops in the yarn before 
it enters the snapper, assuring an 
unkinked thread from there on 
down to the needles. 

We know of one mill that condi- 
tions its rayon in a moistening 
room for 24 hours before it is tied 
on the machine. While the claim 
is this is a help in the knitting op- 
eration, from our observations this 
is more or less, of an experiment 
and it remains to be seen whether 
or not it is really the practical 
thing to do. Once again it must be 
realized that perhaps they are op- 
erating under conditions not prev- 
alent in other mills and what 
cures their ills would be of little 





value in another, although it is 
probably worth trying—for noth- 
ing ventured nothing gained. 
Another case is of the mill that 
tried to run some 75 denier and 
after a few weeks had the impres- 
sion it just could not be run on 
their machines successfully. 
Transferring the yarn to another 
mill with identically the same ma- 
chines, it was tied up and run 
without any alterations on the ma- 
chines whatsoever. Thus, we can- 
not advocate too strongly the 
proper yarn set-up, such as the 
padding and lacing, and the elim- 
ination of misadjustments over 
the machine. While every machine 
may not need the same medicine 
before it operates efficiently, when 
one machine is running as good as 
could be expected, a general idea 
may be had of what is consequent- 
ly going to be needed over the en- 
tire plant. It is a fallacy to even 
habor the thought the yarn will fit 
the machine. Make the machine fit 
the yarn and it will not be long 


until progress is made. 
——__-@}—— 


25 Years Experience Not Enough 


A dyehouse overseer had been having 
difficulty in matching colors on cer- 
tain goods he was dyeing. He was hav- 
ing to redye and redye a large propor- 
tion of pieces of a certain color. 

In fact, some pieces were redyed so 
much that they became tender and 
would not stand the tensile test re- 
quired of the cloth. He called the pur- 
chasing agent and found that the pur- 
chasing agent had been buying uniform 
dye stuff. 

He made up his mind, however, that 
he would not admit his difficulties to 
the college educated chemist in charge 
of the mill research laboratory. He felt 
that his own twenty-five years of prac- 
tical experience qualified him better 
than any one else to get to the bottom 
of the trouble. Finally, however, when 
a large number of finished pieces came 
through so tender that they had to be 
scrapped, the mill superintendent got 
into the situation. The dyehouse over- 
seer couldn’t give him the explanation, 
so he turned the problem over to the 
mill research laboratory. They imme- 
diately undertook a scientific study of 
all the possible elements involved and 
soon discovered that although the pur- 
chasing agent had bought dye stuff to 
the same specifications as always, the 
dye stuff was not up to standard. 

So the mill superintendent gave in- 
structions that from then on the mill 
research laboratory should exercise cer- 
tain control over technical matters in 
the dyehouse. 

Now the dyehouse overseer is up- 
set. However, if on his own initiative 
he had sought the assistance of the 
chemist, his prestige would not have 
suffered. Furthermore, a great deal of 
loss might have been avoided.—‘Man- 
agement Information”, Elliott Service 
Vo., Inc. 
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» we , ’ soley . ‘ : 
Kunitter Hints (No. 10) If work is carelessly placed on a bench or table, it 


often falls to the floor—where it doesn’t belong 


This is the tenth in a series of pictorial presentations of this nature reprints of them, full size for posting, may be secured, address 
in the Knitting Section of ‘‘Cotton’’. For information on how Editorial] Department, ‘‘Cotton’’, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
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ting Traverse for “open-wind” 

5 in this one-piece roll build a cone 
uickly reversing the yarn at the ends 
dless of where Roto-Cones* are pur- 


wound under uniform conditions. 


eyits uniformly from all Roto-Cones 


... delivering with uniform tension 
.. without dragging over the corie 
without plucks due to underwinds 


without stops caused by roll-cut yarn 


Roto-Cones* are identified by 
the “open wind”... the ac- 
celerated taper ... the curved 
base ... and the two sets of 
double punch marks inside the 
paper cone. If it doesn’t have 
all four features — it isn't a 


Roto-Cone*. 


TO-CONES’ .. 


2E PRODUCED BY ROTO-CONERS~* 


SPINNERS 


I POA IS Hip PS RIE he aS 


are manufactured by- 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + UTICA + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 
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KNITTING 


Lubrieating Cireular 
Knitting Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to pass along to the readers of COTTON, 
for their opinions and reactions, a theoretical but, I 
think, practical method for lubricating the sinkers, 
needles and jacks on circular knitting machines. I am 
in no position to make claims for the method described, 
because it has not been tried out, but I do believe 
that it is based on scientific facts, has merit and that 
it is worthy of consideration because it will conserve 
lubricants. 


Pad and Gravity Oiling 


The sinkers, needles and jacks could be lubricated 
by contact with a pad saturated with oil; a constant 
flow reaching these parts through capillary attraction. 
The sinker, needle and jack cams could be lubricated 
by the surplus oil which would gravitate along the 
edges of the reciprocating parts until it reached the 
face of these cams, The gearing of the machine could 
be lubricated in mueh the same way by the teeth rub- 
bing lightly against oil wicks as the gears rotate, the 
oil being conveyed up to the teeth from oil cups by 
capillary attraction. These cups should be large 
enough to hold a week’s supply of oil. 

As most of us know, the upper and lower portions 
of the walls of circular machine cylinders are recessed 
to receive endless spring bands. These bands are 
endless coil springs, and their purpose is to prevent 
the needles and jacks from working out of their 
grooves. These endless coil springs would be ideal 
for holding the pads or wicks for lubricating the 
needles and the jacks in the lower portion of the cyl- 
inder. These wicks may consist of a number of 
yarns—preferably wool as this material is more ab- 
sorbent and resilient than other fibers—and the length 
should be about equal to the circumference of the 
bands. The yarn may be inserted by forcing the end 
into the hollow of the spring, and winding it spirally 
around the spring, forcing the yarn in between the 
coils as the winding progresses. This should be con- 
tinued until there is enough yarn in the hollow of the 
spring to hold enough oil to furnish a constant sup- 
ply to the cylinder walls for several hours. 

The theory of this method can readily be under- 
stood. When the needles and jacks are oiled, the 
wicks which are held intact by the bands, absorb the 
surplus oil—serving as a sort of reservoir—and sup- 
plies the moving parts with oil in small amounts con- 
stantly by capillary attraction. This method should 
greatly reduce the present tendency of the surplus 
oil draining to the floor or working its way to the 
fabric in process of knitting. 
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RINKS 


The accompanying diagram, which depicts a cross- 
section of the needle cylinder, inside and outside sink- 
er rings, and the sinker cap, illustrates how the pad 
and gravity method of oiling might possibly work as 
applied to the Model NRP machine. 

The sinker cams and that portion of the sinkers 
resting on the outside sinker ring 295, might be 
lubricated by the sinker butts contacting the wick of 
the oiler (which may be a short piece of tube inserted 
through the top of sinker cap’ 300) as they revolve 
through the stationary sinker cap. By virture of the 
sinkers rubbing the oily wick they would become cov- 
ered with a film of oil, and by their contact with the 
cams and the grooves in the ring automatic lubrication 
would be effected. 

Inasmuch as the latches of the needles and the in- 
most portions of the sinkers come in contact with the 
yarn at all times during knitting, it is possible to 
lubricate the inside sinker ring 248 and latches by 
conditioning the yarn with a neutral and soluble soap. 

The needles N, and the pattern jacks 736, would 
be lubricated by the same principle as that just de- 
scribed for the sinkers. The needle cams mounted on 
the cam ring, but not shown in the diagram, and the 
jack cam 741 could be supplied with the necessary 
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lubrication when they act on the oil-covered butts. All 
the oil the needles take from the pad within the spring 
bands would not find its way to the walls of the cylin- 
der; some of it would flow down the outer edge of the 
needles and jacks to the butts as indicated by the ar- 
rows where it would be transferred to the face of the 
cams, thus combining the principle of pad and gravity 
lubrication. 

The method of supplying the spur and bevel gear 
teeth with a constant film of oil by running in contact 
with a wick oiler is very simple and needs no further 
discription. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7260 
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Effects of Weather 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 170 of the April issue of COTTON, “CON- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 7342” asks for discussion on the effect 
that changes in the weather have on seamless knit- 
ting machines. 

A change in weather has a very marked effect on 
seamless knitting machines. A fixer, in sizing goods off 
of his machine, will find that with the same chain set- 
up, the lengths of the socks will vary according to the 
outside weather. We have found that our machines 
operate better on a rainy day than on a dry hot day. 
This of course ties in directhy with the question of 
humidifying the knitting room, which was asked on 
page 160 of the April issue by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7341”’, 

The only way control can be standardized is by 
the installation of humidifying equipment. We ex- 
perimented with humidifying equipment in our mill 
but we have found that due to the fact that we use 
different fibers, the proper relative humidity for 
one fiber will not be the proper relative humidity for 
another fiber. On most of our equipment we use only 
cotton yarns, and we definitely believe that by put- 
ting this equipment in one room we will accomplish 
much better results in knitting with humidity con- 
trol than we are having with no humidity control. 
We have also found that on cold days a knitting ma- 
chine that is close to a window which is open will 
cause much more trouble than a machine in the cen- 
ter of the mill. As a result, we have fixed our win- 
dows so that the cold air will not come directly in 
on these machines. 

Unfortunately, most seamless mills were built 
with no thought of relative humidity in mind, and 
as a result very few of these mills are adapted to 
the installation of humidifying equipment. 

Now, taking up the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7341” as to the control of temperature and relative 
humidity in circular knitting. 

On rainy days a fixer sizing socks off of the ma- 
chine will find quite a variation in the length of the 
socks as compared to the results on a dry sunshiny 
day. We have experimented with temperature and 
humidifying controls in our plant and we have found 
that this control is very beneficial in a plant that is 
using only one type of material. 

In full-fashioned mills, up to the elimination of 
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silk as a raw material, the knitter was concerned 
with only one fiber. As a result, relative humidity 
could be controlled by humidifying systems giving 
the one fiber the necessary moisture for knitting the 
fabric. On the other hand, in circular knitting mills 
the knitter has cotton and other fibers to run with, 
and according to our experiments, the different fi- 
bers require a different relative humidity, and we 
have found that the relative humidity that would 
best suit all of them would not give the mill enough 
benefit in control of sizes to warrant the installa- 
tion of the equipment. 

Another thing is that most full-fashioned plants 
are more modernly designed and the question of hu- 
midification or air conditioning was taken into con- 
sideration when the buildings were designed. Most 
seamless plants that I know anything about were 
not laid out originally with the idea of humidifying 
the knitting department and consequently it would 
require an expenditure of a great deal of money to 
change these plants over. I think that answers the 
question of why there are more full-fashioned mills 
humidified or air conditioned than seamless mills. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7365 





Temperature-Humidity 
in Seamless Mills 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am interested in the question from “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7342” in the April issue of COTTON about the ef- 
fects of temperature and humidity in seamless or cir- 
cular knitting mills. 

In my 24 years’ experience in seamless hosiery 
mills I have noticed all along that a change in the 
weather really does affect the running of the ma- 
chines, Taking it for granted that the heating equip- 
ment is working all right and that control of the tem- 
perature is possible, I would suggest about 75 degrees 
F. However, often on Monday mornings after the room 
has been allowed to get cold over the week-end, the 
man whose duty it is to see that the room is warm 
to start will turn on the heat barely in time to bring 
the temperature up to the desired point, and of course 
the air will warm up faster than the machines or the 
yarn. This results in the machines being started while 
they are still cold and they may run bad until they 
get warm. Friction in running will help to warm them 
up in addition to the heat from the heating equip- 
ment, but while they are in this warming-up period, 
and particularly on a day when the air is very damp, 
they may knit the socks tight. This will be especially 
true if the raising cam does not raise the needles as 
soon as the stitch cam pulls them down. This cam 
should be as close to the stitch cam as possible, barely 
leaving room for the needles to pass. 

While the machines are in this warming-up period, 
they may be tight and hard to pull and the yarn will 
pull a little harder through the tensions. It seems that 
the dampness causes the machines and the yarn to be 
sticky resulting in the stockings being knit much too 
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tight. 

Or, if the change of weather is from damp rainy 
weather to sunshine, the sock may come out much too 
loose. When this comes to the fixer’s attention he ad- 
justs the stitch to get it back to the right size. Many 
of the adjustments being very close anyway, some- 
times a little adjustment, like loosening or tightening 
the stocking as mentioned, may cause something to go 
wrong and cause a smash-up., 

The better condition the machine is in, the less 
chance there is of something happening when an ad- 
justment is made. Therefore it is worthwhile to make 
every effort, even when machines are running good, 
to improve their condition. 

Many of the smaller seamless mills do not have 
humidifiers. When these are in use, the trouble of 
changing weather is lessened but to eliminate the 
trouble completely an air-conditioned room with sealed 


windows would be the answer. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7364 





Lighting Arrangement 
for Seamless Mills 


EDITOR COTTON: 





This replies to the request of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 


7340” on page 170 of the April issue of CoTTON for 
discussion as to the best arrangement of lights over 
the machines when installing a new lighting system 
in a seamless hosiery mill. 

I submit the following lighting set-up which we 
have found very efficient, and will also explain the 
method we used to determine this set-up. 

In establishing the intensity of light necessary for 
best results in the various operations in the plant, we 
first procured from a well-known electrical equipment 
concern an instrument for measuring the intensity of 
light by “foot candle’. Any lighting equipment dealer 
will be glad to loan one of these instruments to any 
responsible party. A foot candle is the intensity of 
light on a surface one foot away from a candle of cer- 
tain specified measurements and is most commonly 
used as a standard for measuring the intensity of 
light. , 

We conducted experiments with our most skilled 
operators to ascertain the degree of intensity, in foot 
candles, most satisfactory for each of the various op- 
erations throughout the plant. The results of these ex- 
periments enabled us to establish a table of foot can- 
dles to apply to the various operations as follows: 


OPERATION FOOT CANDLES 
Knitting and looping ____._________- 15 to 20 
Dyeing and boarding --_----_--_-__--- 9 to 10 
Sewing and inspecting --------_____- 15 to 20 
RT ee tte $ 


We use fluorescent lighting fixtures throughout 
our entire plant in units of two 30-watt tubes. These 
units are arranged to distribute the light intensity as 
evenly as possible. For knitting machines and loopers 
we use one unit to four machines. The units are 
“staggered” in each aisle for better distribution of 
light. We suspend the light fixtures from the ceiling 
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to a height of about 8 feet from the floor and place 
them so they hang in line with the front edge of the 
machines. 

We are very careful not to concentrate too much 
light in one area, thereby causing a glare that would 
cause discomfort and “eye strain”. This can be avoid- 
ed by placing the lights so they are not directly in 
the line of vision of the operators nearest to them. 

It is also beneficial to paint the walls and ceiling 
a light color. We use a soft light shade of grey paint 


for the inside of our plant, 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7367 





Removing Hosiery by 
Compressed Air 


A SYSTEM of removing tops from seamless machines 

by employing compressed air was described on 
page 127 of the July 1941 issue of COTTON, by our 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7221”, Details and sketches were 
given-for making the necessary attachments and con- 
nections. 

Shortly thereafter, the editors received the follow- 
ing letter from a well-known southern knitting mill: 
“We noticed the article in COTTON in regards to blow- 
ing stockings out of automatic machines. We are 
planning to install this method in our mill on 80 in- 
fant machines. We have a very clear vision as to how 
this compressed air method works and would like to 
have information in regards to the volume of air that 
must be carried and the size compressor when install- 
ing this method for 80 knitting machines. As I un- 
derstand, the air pressure must be 80 pounds or over 
in order to blow stockings out satisfactorily. If in- 
formation is available in regards to the volume of air 
that must be carried in reserve for an installation of 
this type, we would appreciate hearing from you.” 

The editors passed this letter along to “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7221”, who replied as follows: “In our case we 
use compressed air throughout the plant. The pres- 
sure runs around 70 pounds and we get good results 
from this pressure, so I would suggest 60-70 pounds. 

“A small compressor and tank unit should take care 
of 40-50 machines. The compressor could be driven 
off the knitter line shaft.” 

If readers of this magazine desire further informa- 
tion on any article published, address your questions 
to the editors, 
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Delegate Authority 


Many of you supervisors feel “snowed under” with work. 
You can’t seem to dig yourselves out. 

Possibly if you would learn to delegate more of your 
less important duties to someone able to handle them, you 
would have more time to deal with your important func- 
tions. 

Don’t get yourself deeply involved in details that some 
subordinate can handle just as well. 

Furthermore, if you do not delegate some of these 
duties, no one ever will be able to handle them for you. 

Therefore, train dependable assistants and then give 
them responsibility. 

Don’t try to spread yourself too thin. 

If you do, you will always be in difficulty and you will 
never do your work as well as you really might.—‘Manage- 
ment Information”, Ellioti Service Co., Inc. 
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“The present time has one advantage 
over every other - - it is our own. 


Mic TASTASI 


—— - | 
Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Read- 
ing bull-kashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we w/// do the next best thing: Ou 
engineers will do their utmost to help you Keep your present equipment at 
the point of highest ethciency. Let us tell you about our complete recondt- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profit: 
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IT IS OF COURSE obvious that many parts on a 

Komet machine will require some attention at 
one time or another, such as adjustment, polishing, 
lubrication, etc., and it would be impossible to state 
which of the various parts or assemblies is most im- 
portant. The truth is all are important; getting maxi- 
mum production of good work depends on how much 
importance is placed on many little things by the ma- 
chine fixer. When he gets into an “Oh, let it go; that’s 
good enough” attitude in doing daily little jobs he has 
very definitely started down the wrong road. 

Up to the writing of this article we have attempt- 
ed to discuss in detail the care and adjustment of all 
major assemblies and various parts of today’s Komet. 
For this article we have chosen stop motions, Repro- 
duction of Plates 26-B and 11-A of the Komet and 
Links and Links Catalog of Parts are shown herewith. 
We shall begin with the parts shown on Plate 26-B. 


The Stop Motion Bracket 


The stop motion bracket (101670) supplies a two- 
fold service; first, it provides a place to mount the 
stop motion actuating and controlling mechanism, and, 
second, two levers which control] auxiliary feed knit- 
ting in both the upper and lower cylinders are pivoted 
on this bracket. The rib bolt lever (101672) and ad- 
justing screw (304757) control the in-and-out move- 
ment of the rib bolt cam which makes direct contact 
with sliders in the upper cylinder for the auxiliary rib 
knitting feed. Motion for lever (101672) is supplied 
by the movement of the draw thread lever (203429) 
which in turn is actuated by a slide in the two-feed 
bracket. On earlier models, the pivot screws on both 
levers would at times work loose and occasionally 
cause damage to slider knitting butts. On later models, 
the lever pivot screws (304935) were made longer and 
supplied with a nut; this eliminates such trouble com- 
pletely. This is but one of the many improvements 
made on Komets and speaks well for the machine 
builders. 

On some diameters it is necessary to remove the 
stop motion bracket if for any reason the double feed 
section must be removed. When this is done, it is ad- 
visable to check especially the rib bolt cam for slider 
butt clearance at the half-way-in position when the 
bracket is replaced. Failure to tighten the stop motion 
bracket screw (15191) securely may affect the move- 
ment of both bolt levers. 

Occasionally we find machine fixers having a little 
difficulty trying to remove the locating pin (10770) 
when they decide to remove the bracket. The easiest 
way is to loosen the bracket screw first, then remove 
the pin, replace the pin first, and then tighten the 
bracket screw. 
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Stop Motions 


There are two distinct types of stop motions in use 
on today’s Komets. The old style shown on Plate 26-B 
and the new style known as the Power stop motion, 
shown on Plate 11-A. We shall consider the old style 
first. 


The two stop motion assemblies shown on Plate 
26-B were originally used on 3-inch, 314-inch, and 314- 
inch machines; the 4-inch machines were equipped 
with the same assembly (101670) for the regular feed 
and a somewhat different device was used in place of 
the bracket assembly (101724) shown herewith. 

Irrespective of diameters, the care and adjustment 
of the stop motion bracket assembly (101670) is the 
same. The all-important thing is to make sure the ad- 
justments are correct so the stop motion will act when 
needles are damaged or begin to load up. Stop mo- 
tions on any hosiery machines were never intended to 
prevent trouble but to keep minor troubles from devel- 
oping into major disasters. 


Setting Needle Protector 


Setting the needle protector (302853) properly is 
but one of the many things which help to make the 
complete stop motion device function. The whole de- 
vice is worthless when the needle protector setting is 
wrong. Two factors are very important in determin- 
ing if and when this setting is correct. 1, nearness of 
needle protector point to needles and, 2, alignment of 
point in relation to loop formations on needles. So, 
first of all, keep the point of the protector in as close 
to the needles as possible, and here we must take into 
consideration 1x1 knitting, broad, rib and plain. This 
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means that when readjustments are made, the setting 
must be checked during the cycle of knitting one com- 
plete sock. After the setting has been made, make sure 
that the point of the protector is properly lined up 
with loop formations. On most machines the point can 
be set in line with stitches while plain knitting is be- 
ing done; slight variations up or down are sometimes 
necessary. Check the point of the protector while the 
welt is being made and make sure that closed rib 
latches will pass just above it. Keep in mind that rib 
latches turn in front of the protector point and come 
out of their loop just behind it. Very often in fitting 
up a new protector it becomes necessary to bend the 
point forward or backward to keep it between these 
two points of rib latch disturbance to prevent unneces- 
sary stopping off. One of the most common faults we 
find with some Komet fixers is moving the needle pro- 
tector away from the needles when a machine begins 
to knock off frequently and the cause for this is not 
readily found. Very often a damaged butt on a sinker 
or sinker bluff will cause a machine to knock off, and 
moving a protector away from the needles to overcome 
such troubles will only invite unnecessary needle 
breakage and cause excessive loading up, not to men- 
tion the fact that it will actually prevent a machine 
from stopping off when it should. Once a needle pro- 


tector has been properly set, no further attention is - 


necessary. The important thing is to leave it as is, 
and when a machine begins to knock off, stay with it 
until you find the cause; don’t change the position of 
the protector. 

There are of course quite a number of things 
which may cause a machine to stop off unnecessarily 
other than bad or damaged needles or sinkers. Fre- 
quently the needle protector will slip off of the upper 
part of the needle protector spindle (304817) due to 
vibration or improper setting. The part of the pro- 
tector which rests on the spindle (304817) is not 
square, but rather a modified V-shape, and when the 
protector is properly set in relation to the upper 
shoulder of the spindle it will not slip off. Frequently, 
it becomes necessary to raise the point of the protec- 
tor to get this relative position correct, then bend the 
point downward so it will line up properly with the 
loops on the needles, The spindle (304817) must work 
freely within the spring pocket (304816) and it must 
have sufficient upward travel and lifting power to raise 
the lever located on the left side of the machine frame 
which releases the belt shifting mechanism. The cable 
tubes are always placed so they will lead down to the 
release lever without any unnecessary kinks. Changing 
their position may cause the cables to bind in the tube 
and thus put an excessive load on the spindle spring. 

One of the most common troubles with the old 
style stop motion assembly is its failure to stop a 
machine when the needle protector has been knocked 
off of the spindle. If this occurs, check the release 
lever on the left side of the frame and see whether 
or not it is unlatched. If not, check the cables to see 
if they pull the release lever up high enough to per- 
mit unlatching. Should you find the release lever up 
and unlatched, and the machine still fails to stop, the 
trouble will more than likely be caused by insufficient 
tension on the spring attached to the long lever on 
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the pulley side of the frame which trips the belt 
shifter trip-lever. Bear in mind also that excessive 
tension on the spring just mentioned will put an extra 
burden on the spindle spring, making it impossible for 
this spring to supply sufficient lifting power to raise 
the release lever so it will unlatch. True, it is simply 
a case of springs working against springs; however, 
ample adjustments are provided to make them work 
properly. When a machine fails to stop, do not make 
adjustments and let it run, hoping you did the right 
thing. Rather, throw off the belt, go after it and stay 
with it until you find out what is wrong. The first one 
you really lick may take up some of your time, but 
the second one will be much easier. 


The Auxiliary Stop Motion Bracket 


Our comments thus far have been mainly in regard 
to the bracket assembly (101670) which is located 
immediately back of the regular feed. Now we shall 
consider briefly the bracket assembly (101724) located 
behind the auxiliary feed. This assembly, as the repro- 
duction of Plate 26-B clearly shows, is very much 
similar to its mate and works in harmony with it. By 
this we mean that either assembly will stop the ma- 
chine when needles are damaged or become loaded up 
for any reason. The needle protector (302684) should 
be kept in as close to the needles as possible and in 
alignment with the loops on the needles. Damaged 
sinkers and sinker bluffs will also knock protector 
(302684) off its spindle and cause unnecessary stop- 
ping of the machine. 

The position of the point of the protector in rela- 
tion to the needles is important and will vary accord- 
ing to diameters, due to the latches not turning at the 
same place on all diameters. Bent latches can be caused 
by the point of the protector (302684) being set too 
high, and much depends on how freely the spindle and 
cable operate. The bracket is provided with ample ad- 
justment facilities which permit raising, lowering, 
swinging in or out, if and when the need to slightly 
alter adjustments arises. 

One thing which we have found in regard to ad- 
justments with this assembly is that it will function 
more readily if the thumb screw on the lower end of 
the cable where it passes through the release lever is 
set to permit a little slack in the auxiliary cable. In 
other words, when the release lever is locked, the regu- 
lar cable should be taut, and the auxiliary cable should 
have about %-inch slack in it. This slack permits the 
spindle to snap up when the protector is knocked off 
the spindle, and thus assures stopping machines 
readily when trouble occurs. 


The Power Stop Motion 


The power stop motion is the latest development in 
Komet and Links and Links machine stop motions and 
offers certain advantages over the old style attach- 
ment, The few and simple parts are shown on Plate 
11-A in the Komet and Links and Links Catalog, re- 
production of this plate is shown herewith. The name 
Power Stop Motion is not simply a name, rather it 
describes how this device operates. The regular stop 
motion bracket assembly (101670) is used with this 
device; however, only one cable and cable tube is nec- 
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WILDMAN 


OPERATION  » PRODUCTION 


These are no days for “stop and start” 
production. Labor minutes are too precious to 
tolerate any longer the lost motion, lost time 
and lost production of multiple-section ma- 
chines—that’s why the trend of stocking 
manufacturers is to the WILDMAN Single- 
Head, Single-Unit Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machine which knits the complete stocking in 
one continuous operation, uniformly perfect 
from top to toe. No stops, no slowing down, 
no bad matching of leggers and footers. 
Easy to install, easy to operate—the ideal 
machine for these super-production times. 


Write for complete information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 
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essary since the auxiliary needle protector is directly 
connected to the bracket assembly (101670). The nee- 
dle protectors are set in the same manner as for the 
old style attachment. The needle protector spindle, 
spring and cable action puts this stop motion into ac- 
tion when the need arises. 

We called attention to the fact that the old style 
stop motion was more or less dependent on spring ac- 
tion supplying the motive power necessary to operate 
the release levers and permit the belt shifting mech- 
anism to go into action. Here is where the power stop 
motion is entirely different and, to be very frank, 
more dependable and positive in action, and much less 
dificult to adjust and keep adjusted and working 
properly. 

The necessary motive power to operate this device 
is supplied by the trip bar cam (305051). This cam 
is securely attached to the back shaft of the machine 
with a screw (305050); the cam is constantly in mo- 
tion. The lower end of the cable leading from the nee- 
dle protector spindle is hooked into the cable connec- 
tor (205600). The connector in turn is attached to 
the trip bar (205598). The lower end of the trip bar 
is pivoted on the arm of the trip bar level (102568). 
The shaft on which the trip bar lever is mounted 
passes through the machine frame in the same man- 
ner as the old style arrangement. The manner of op- 
erating this device is simplicity itself. The upward 
pull of the cable when the needle protector spindle is 
released pulls the upper end of the trip bar into the 
path of the revolving cam (305051). The teeth on the 
cam contact the trip bar and drive it downward. This 
supplies more than enough movement quickly and 
positively to unlatch the belt shifter trip lever and 
stop the machine. 
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There are a number of adjustments or settings in 
connection with the power stop motion which must be 
accurate and which are important. First, the trip bar 
lever (102568) should be set on its shaft so it will 
hold the upper end of the trip bar about 14-inch below 
the center line of the trip bar cam (305051) when the 
bar is at rest or in an inactive position. The upper end 
of the trip bar cannot be pulled into the path of the 
trip bar cam if it is set at the center line, or, still 
worse, above it. The trip bar going into action should 
get under the teeth, not against them. The cable tube 
should be set in the post (305033) so the cable will 
keep the trip bar as near to the trip bar cam as pos- 
sible without actually rubbing against the teeth when 
the bar is set at rest. 

The farther the upper end of the trip bar is away 
from the revolving trip bar cam, the greater the pull 
on the cable will have to be to get the bar to make 
contact with the teeth in the cam. The spring (10840) 
keeps the trip bar away from the trip bar cam while 
it is at rest. Do not tighten this spring excessively. 
Make sure that the trip bar works freely in the guide 
(102566); also that the guide does not disturb the 
bar when the two-feed racking mechanism goes into 
action. Keep in mind also that the trip lever connect- 
ing link (205599) must work freely and should not 
press against the trip bar. Sometimes this link will 
get bent through accident and prevent the trip bar 
from functioning properly. And last, but not least, do 
not forget that.a few drops of oil at various pivoting 
points help keep this valuable time and money saving 
device on duty—constantly. 

The power stop motion, in our humble opinion, is 
a very valuable improvement; whether or not the mill 
gets full benefit from its use is entirely up to the fixer. 

In the next article we shall take up additional parts 
of the Komet machine not covered to date. 

K. O. METZ 
Think Before Acting 


A foreman had been ten years with an established 
company of fine reputation, starting as a shop errand 
boy. About a year ago he was approached by a com- 
peting firm which offered him a job at a 30 per cent 
increase in salary. They asked for an immediate de- 
cision. His first impulse was to accept because the 
salary certainly looked good to him. 

On second thought, however, he decided that if 
they really wanted him, a day or two should make 
little difference, so he told them he would give his 
answer three days later, the following Monday. 

In the meantime, he talked the matter over with 
his superintendent. From Friday night until Sunday 
night he and his wife talked of little else. He even 
listed the points for and against accepting the offered 
Job. 

Sunday night he decided to stay on his present job. 
If he had acted on his first impulse, the 30 per cent 
increase in salary would have influenced him to take 
the new job immediately. 

Ten months later he learned that the man who 
had taken the job which had been offered to him had 


been let out with some flimsy excuse. 
—‘Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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PUSH UP PRODUCTION 
with EXISTING EQUIPMENT 












New life can be put into your present 
“W&G” and Metropolitan Machines with 
genuine precision-made parts. These are now 
available to help you meet delivery promises 
on war and civilian orders. No priorities are 


necessary in reasonable quantities. 


Willcox and Gibbs engineers will be glad to 
help increase the efficiency of your present 
sewing machine installations with a system 
of Intersectional Lines designed especially 








for your production needs. 


Orders for new machines require priority 
ratings, as usual. 


To Keep ’Em Sewing consult our engineer- 
ing and repair services. No obligation. 








7 ] ] | s d as ifs component parts 
KEP A machine is only as good as i p re) 


‘aaa WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
fj 214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Total Hosiery Shipments Register Gains Notwithstanding Losses 
In Full-Fashioned—Rayon Goods Make Important Gains But 
Expanding War Demands May Be Future Handicap—Knitters 
Of Full-Fashioned Grant Wage Increase—Underwear Orders 
At New Peak And 45 Per Cent Over Last Year. 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1942 


NOTWITHSTANDING handicaps the hosiery industry has been con- 
fronted with under war conditions, especially in connection with 
the removal of silk and then nylon as a source of raw material, it has 
been making a fair showing in respect to total production, although 
this is not true for the full-fashioned section alone. This has been 
brought about by larger shipments of almost all types of seamless 
goods. One feature of the consumer situation that is worrying the trade 
at present is the expanding style for young girls to paint their legs and 
not wear any stockings in warm weather. If this spreads more and lasts 
after the war it will be an unfavorable development for the industry. 
New orders booked by underwear manufacturers in April were up 45 
per cent over the corresponding month of last year, based on data com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce with a large portion of the trade 
now operating on military orders. That this is so was indicated by the 
Underwear Institute at its recent annual meeting here excluding out- 
siders from its sessions which were closed even to the trade press. 


Full-Fashioned 


Although full-fashioned hosiery man- 
ufacturers have achieved remarkable 
results in turning out rayon goods aft- 
er silk and then nylon was removed 
as a yarn source, indications now are 
that their problems during war condi- 
tions are going to become more acute 
rather than easier. War demands for 
rayon are expanding at a rapid pace 
so that the future is cloudy as to 
whether the mills will in the coming 
months be able to obtain as much of 
the man-made fiber as they have been 
in recent weeks. Manufacturers are 
also operating under the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation which makes it 
impossible for them to raise prices 
and expand profits. 

In addition to these developments 
other full-fashioned mills have been 
compelled following a wage tribunal 
decision to grant a cost-of-living wage 
increase which will further narrow 
their profit margins under the overall 
ceiling rules. One prominent hosiery 
manufacturer in commenting on this 
said that in the coming months he did 
not feel the mills would be able to con- 
tinue operations. 

During the first four months of this 
year full-fashioned hosiery shipments 
registered a loss of 16 per cent with 
this being almost 25 per cent for April 
alone so that curtailment is becoming 
more severe as raw material questions 
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become more widespread. In April 
shipments of rayon full-fashioned ac- 
counted for about half of the total, 
which was by far the largest amount 
of full-fashioned rayons this country 
has ever turned out but the data for 
recent months will make an even 
higher showing for rayon. During the 
first four months of this year ship- 
ments of rayon full-fashioned were 
about 30 per cent of the total. Not 
only have shipments of full-fashioned 
declined this year but demands from 
jobbers and retailers have eaten into 
stocks which at the end of March were 
29 per cent under the same time a year 
previous and indications are this figure 
will be higher as data for the later 
months are forthcoming. More hosiery 
mills, to make up the slack, are try- 
ing to convert to some form of mili- 
tary work. 


Halfi-Hose 


Volume has been heavy in half-hose 
and slacks with increases averaging 17 
per cent over the same periods a year 
ago but outstanding increases have 
been registered in the short length 
items. Such gains have been around 
40 per cent and correspond to the im- 
portant gains made this year in ship 
ments of anklets. These items are 
good wartime sellers although the slack 
socks for men were making important 
strides before and will continue to do 
so under war or peace conditions. 





During the first four months of this 
year shipments of all kinds of half- 
hose showed a gain of almost 18 per 
cent over the same four months in 
1941. There were sharp declines in 
shipments of silk but these were more 
than offset by gains in nylon, rayon, 
cotton and wool. In such latter items 
the large amounts of such goods re- 
quired by the armed forces were a 
major factor but in slack socks there 
was in the first four months a ship- 
ment gain of 41 per cent indicating 
that there is a demand for such items 
even though there are restrictions on 
the use of elastic yarns by knitters 
which it was earlier thought would 
prove a handicap. Knitters are over- 
coming this by various constructions. 


Seamless 


The seamless branch of the business 
experienced a shipment gain in the 
first four months of almost 9 per cent 
in the women’s numbers and outstand- 
ing in these data were increases in 
rayon, cotton and wool but with sharp 
cuts in seamless silk shipments. An- 
other feature of the report by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers for the four-month period was 
that there was a smaller shipment to- 
tal of the campus type seamless which 
a year ago was so popular. During the 
first four months of this year ship- 
ments of the campus type fell off al- 
most 8 per cent compared with the 
Same months in 1941. There were 
large gains in shipments of athletic 
socks over the first four months total- 
ing 34 per cent while bundle goods 
registered gains of 15 per cent and 
ribbed goods a gain of 12 per cent. 
Most branches of the seamless field 
are enjoying a run of active demand 
but in women’s numbers the decline 
in full-fashioned lines is a major fac- 
tor. 


. Underwear 


New orders booked by underwear 
manufacturers this April in the knit 
cotton and wool division were 46 per 
cent ahead of the previous month and 
were 45 per cent over the same month 
a year previous, according to data re- 
leased by the Department of Com- 
merce. These show that new bookings 
in April totaled 3,526,000 dozens com- 
pared with 2,407,000 dozens in March 
and 2,430,000 dozens for the corre- 
sponding month in the previous year. 
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WATERSHIELD “D™ 
FOR ARMY PROOFING 


of all types of fabrics. 
® 
Tent Ducks and many Army 
and Navy uniform cloths. 


ONE OF THE EFFICIENT 





PRODUCTS 
FOR CIVILIAN USE ALSO 


wherever waterproofing is required. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 North Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FIDELITY TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 


. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 
. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 

Close control of skein weight and yardage. 
Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 

Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 
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These five and ten more 
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Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 
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FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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As Always—first to produce 
important, invaluable innovations 
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You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON —PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where wellt-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation without obligation. 





$700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The sharp gain in new business was 
reflected in the unfilled orders on hand 
with mills at the end of April which 
in the knit cotton and wool division 
amounted to 8,465,000 dozens com- 
paring with 7,469,000 in the preceding 
month. Compared with April of last 
year unfilled orders showed a gain of 
20 per cent. Outstanding in the April 
new business guin were men’s athletic 
shirts while bookings in heavyweight 
shirts and drawers also were well over 
the same time in the previous year. 
In the woven end of the business there 
were substantial gains in new orders 
compared with a year ago but in rayon 
and silk numbers there was a decline 
in new business. There is considerable 
discussion in the trade regarding the 
possibility that inventory control will 
be ordered but the underwear end of 
the knitting field is not unduly con- 
cerned about this because heavy de- 
mands over recent months have 
brought mill stocks down to a low 
level. It is not believed that any 
Government control would hit the mills 
very extensively although it would af- 
fect those retailers that overbought. 


Hosiery Knitters Granted 
‘“Cost-of-Living’’ Increase 


Effective May 18 knitters in plants 
of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., received a 
“cost-of-living’’ wage boost, following a 
decision by a wage tribunal set up 
under the national agreement with the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. The decision provided for a 6.8 
per cent increase for piece rate work- 
ers or a 5% cents an hour increase 
for hourly workers. The union origin- 
ally asked for a 15-cent an hour in- 
crease. The increase affects about 
25,000 workers in Pennsylvania and 
other sections of the country, the de- 
cision being handed down by a tribun- 
al consisting of Dr. Waldo Fisher, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman; 
George F. Lang, president of the man- 
ufacturers’ group, and Alexander Mc- 
Keown, union head, with Mr. Lang 
filing a strong dissent. This decision 
followed shortly after a similar arbi- 
tration in Reading, Pa., between the 
hosiery union and the Keystone Ho- 
Siery Manufacturers Association, the 
decision there being for an 8.1 per cent 
or 6% cents per hour increase, due to 
a Slightly different period covered 
than in the arbitration with the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Ine. A similar arbitration is 
now pending between the hosiery union 
and the Hosiery Guild Conference con- 
sisting of commercial hosiery finishers 
in the Philadelphia and New York 
district. 
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Lang Files Strong 
Hose Wage Dissent 


The wage tribunal that awarded the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers a “cost-of-living” wage increase in 
arbitration with the Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, 
Ine., was split by a strongly-worded 
dissenting opinion filed by George F. 
Lang, president of the manufacturers’ 
organization. Mr. Lang said he dis- 
sented from the majority of opinion 
because he is “firmly convinced within 
a month or so, further curtailed manu- 
facturing operations because of a fur- 
ther reduction in the quantity of rayon 
yarn, plus decreased selling prices be- 
cause of the ceiling prices fixed by the 
Office of Price Administration, will re- 
sult in the industry, by and large, op- 
erating at a loss, and therefore condi- 
tions generally will not then warrant 
the increase granted.” He also de- 
clared that the increase granted was 
contrary to the expressed wishes of 
President Roosevelt and of the OPA. 
One of the basic contentions of the as- 
sociation included the point’ that 
through recent increases on piece rates 
for rayon, cotton, lisle and mercerized 
yarn stockings the earnings of em- 
ployees have been materially increased 
and would exceed those anticipated 
under the agreement of September 1941 
Which gave wage increases up to 22 
per cent. 

Mr. Lang said that data had been 
submitted to the tribunal by six of the 
oo member mills in support of the as- 
sociation’s contention that employers 
could not meet any further increases 
in piece rates. He admitted this data 
were necessarily meager because the 
hosiery industry had not as yet entire- 
ly swung over entirely to rayon yarn, 
and it therefore was impossible to pre- 
sent complete operating data on rayon 
profits. It was predicted that once the 
mills were limited to rayon production 
and ceiling prices were in effect, there 
would not be a sufficient margin of 
profit to permit a further increase in 
wages. In fact, it was contended the 
probabilities were that many plants 
would be operating at a loss irre- 
spective of whether a further increase 
in wage rates was granted. 


Seek War Work, 
Hose Mills Advised 


The hosiery industry is faced with 
the prospect that conditions will be 
more restricted in the future and that 
essential raw material will be avail- 
able in even smaller quantities than 
at present so that nearly every manu- 
facturer should give serious considera- 
tion to the possible conversion of all or 
part of his facilities to some type of 
war work other than the manufacture 





of hosiery. This advice was given by 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers which declared, ‘This 
means that the manufacturer must de- 
cide whether to scrap his machinery, 
to store it, or to attempt to continue 
under curtailed operations. Whenever 
possible, it would seem desirable for : 
manufacturer to make such decision of 
conversion as he believes will permit 
him to utilize his financial and ma- 
terial forces along lines which he feels 
most capable of following. 

“This would be preferable to the 
possibility that the Government might 
feel it desirable to do that which was 
done in England: the combining of 
plant facilities into a relatively few 
large plants with the closing down of 
the remainder and the subsequent re- 
lease of all skilled labor and plant 
space for war work. The risk of loss 
can be greatly reduced if each manu- 
facturer will come to a decision as to 
how he can contribute most effectively 
to the war effort, and be sure that 
all idle plants, equipment and skilled 
labor is used at the earliest possible 
moment, either in hosiery production 
or in some war line. This will tend 
to stabilize the employment question 
geographically and at the same time 
mean that much less idle labor and 
capital.” It was pointed out by the 
association that manufacturers con- 
verting to war work will be helping 
themselves and the Government also 
in view of the widespread plans for 
conversion in a total war effort. 


Roll-Back Aid Seen 
in Outerwear Lines 


Manufacturers of women’s, girls’ and 
children’s outerwear apparel who re- 
cently protested that Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 153 affecting fall styles 
would force them out of business, will 
probably get relief under an amend- 
ment to the order. Under the terms 
of order No. 153 retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers of fall styles of 
women’s, girls’ and children’s apparel 
are required to maintain their 1941 
fall season price line. The revised or- 
der not yet made public will not af- 
fect retail prices but it will, however, 
lessen manufacturers’ material costs by 
rolling back ceiling prices on textiles. 
The OPA contended when the original 
order was issued that rising manufac. 
turing costs would be offset by elimi- 
nating excess yardage through simpli- 
fication of style and by eliminating 
elaborate ornaments and trimming. 


War Needs to Cut 

Civilian Rayon Supply 
Increasing production of rayon for 

war goods and expected further diver- 

sion of rayon from the consumer, in- 

dicate by the end of the year the quan- 
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Machine Precisiom 


is Torrington’s way of setting new standards of knitting needle 





quality. Wherever possible in the manufacturing process, 


machine methods are employed to increase accuracy and 


uniformity of design, dimension, finish, temper and strength. 


This is why Torringtons help you produce more uniform 


knitting and give you more lasting, economical service. 
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E used to design knitting ma- 

chines; now he’s working out the 
details of aircraft sub-assemblies. Or 
perhaps he has “changed over” from 
blueprints of streamlined trains to me- 
dium tanks—and so it goes. 

He was able to take conversion in 
stride because of his background, re- 
sourcefulness and adaptability to new 
problems and requirements. You'll find 
fresh evidence of this every day on 
assembly lines all over America. 

The Torrington Needle Bearing, too, 
has “changed over” —and its adaptabil- 
ity iS provul 


1g itself anew —1n applica- 


TORRINGTO 


tions where its unique advantages mean 
more today than ever. 

Its small size, for example, is saving 
space and critical materials. Its re- 
markable ease of installation is cutting 
assembly time... 
friction, assuring smooth performance 
...1ts high capacity and efficient lubri- 
cation, reducing the need for replace- 
ment or maintenance attention—all are 


vital wartime features. 


its low coefficient of 


It is not surprising, then. that en- 


gineers and designers, in changing 
over to war production, have found 
the Needle Bearing to be one of the 
Important specifications they haven’t 
had to change. 


FOR INFORMATION concerning capacities 
and sizes, send for Catalog No. 115. Or con- 
sult a Torrington engineer. He 
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1s an expert in adapting the $ “4, 
Needle Bearing’s advantages to ry 
specific problems. tage 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
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tity of viscose process rayon available 
for civilian purposes will be only a 
fraction of that used last year. Accord- 
ing to some well-informed factors in 
the trade, the amount of viscose proc- 
ess rayon yarn which may be used for 
civilian fabrics may be as small as 25 
or 30 per cent. An important factor 
in the situation will be the expected 
conversion of present rayon machin- 
ery to the production of tire-type rayon 
for use in motorized vehicles for the 
armed There have been re- 
ports in the market that 100,000,000 
pounds will be required for this use 
with some Washington officials claim- 
ing that even this figure is too low. 
There have been substantial orders 
placed already for this so-called ‘“‘frag- 
mentation cloth” and demand for this 
is expected to increase materially. In 
addition considerable business is being 
placed in 50-denier flare chute cloth 
and while the poundage on this size 
may not be large it increases the pres- 
sure for rayon yarn deliveries and at 
the same time makes the outlook for 
the civilian trade that much more dif- 
ficult. 

There is a substantial portion of 
yarn being used in making shroud 
lines and as the uses of parachutes 
of various kinds increases, poundage in 
such yarns will also expand. The trade 
believes that there will be an increase 
in the amount of rayon used for cargo 
and equipment chutes particularly if 
the war necessitates supplies being 
given landing forces fighting to regain 
occupied islands. The yardage used in 
canopies in these chutes is very large. 
In addition to all this business on high 
tenacity yarns there are substantial in- 
creases in the quantities used of the 
standard types, for linings, helmet web- 
bing, insignia, flags, ete. There are 
also reports a substantial quantity of 
rayon in 100 or 150-denier may be 
used with a resin coating for tarpaulins 
for planes. With more rayon yarn go- 
ing into military goods the amount al- 
located to full-fashioned hosiery is 
smaller because that industry shares 
proportionately in the yarns for non- 
military uses. A new use has been de- 
veloped for rayon by the Army Air 
Corps. This is a rayon cloth for tow 
targets and unlike a number of other 
rayon cloths this material calls 
for standard rather than high tenacity 
yarn. 


forces. 


war 


Inventory Control Does 
Not Worry Knitters 


Neither the hosiery or the underwear 
industry is greatly concerned over the 
the War 
Board instituting a control limiting in- 


possibility of Production 


minima. This 
is so because both branches of the in- 


ventories to ‘practicable’ 
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THERE HAVE BEEN several 


the outlook importantly. 


Price Administration. This 
from business and already its 
manufacturing circles but 
consumer as well. 
regulation ever issued. 
Retailers are forced to 
other articles with 


tag 
so manufacturers 


are 


switeh in 
market. 


in recent months tightness in 


In addition to 
there has been 


speculative 


weeks back. 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s mark t corre 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1942 


hew 
well as other industries and business in this country which change 
The most outstanding in this group is 
General Maximum Price Regulation that fixes prices as of the highest 
level of March, 1942, outlined in regulations issued by the Office of 
removed 
effects 
among jobbers, 
It was one of the most important pieces of business 


their garments 
prices as of the highest of March 
instances this meant that increases during April had to be eliminated 
being called 
of the late increases that caused these last-minute retail markups. Its 
most important effect so far on textile markets has been to remove 
far-ahead speculative buying largely from the markets. 

In the textile industry the effects of GMPR have been immediate » 
and, for example, in the sales cotton yarn market there has been a 

‘arded yarns of some types 
This has followed because buyers in many instances now feel 
there is little use in buying far ahead and in excess of their nearby 
needs because next month or the one thereafter they will still, so long 
as OPA is in the picture, be able to buy at the same price. 
deliveries 
velopment because so many tried to buy more raw materials of various 
kinds than they actually needed over the next few months. 
fever 
some postponement 
following rumors the war will be over sooner than was expected a few 
In view of this some are buying more conservatively which 
also is having a decided effect on the industry. 
lose its weight if the war does not end quicker than anticipated at the 
beginning of this year but the effects of GMPR are here to stay until 
repealed and it is likely to exert a permanent influence on buying. 
If it slows down forward and in some instances speculative buying by 
manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and the ultimate consumer it will have 
a decided effect on the markets, toward more conservative purchasing 
policies, at least so far as civilian goods are concerned. 
inventory control is another speculative buying dampener. 
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dustry have been operating since the 
beginning of the year with stocks low- 
er than in the corresponding period of 
last year and in most instances actual- 
ly lower than the opening months of 
1940. On March 31, 1942, stocks of 
seamless hosiery were 6.7 per cent be- 
the same date of 1941, which in 
turn were only 1.4 per cent higher 
than Mareh 31, 1940. Full-fashioned 
hosiery stocks at the mills on the same 
date were 29 per cent under the same 
1941, largely due to the loss 


low 


date in 


of silk, and stocks of such goods on 
March 31, 1941, were 11 per cent un- 
der the corresponding date in 130. 
Where outerwear is concerned the 


searcity of wool not only kept buying 
interest at a high pitch prior to talk 
of iriventory control but it had brought 
stocks at the mills down to the lowest 
level in years. Government orders 
have furthermore cut deeply into civil 
underwear the rate 


recently been in- 


ian supplies. In 
of production has 
creasing very slowly and against this 
slow rising output there has been a 
decline in stocks with a corresponding 
While this has 


large 


increase in shipments. 
heen going on there has been a 
accumulation of unfilled orders for the 


civilian trade that will not be filled for 
a long time ahead, most sellers ship 


? 


ping to civilian customers on an allot- 


basis. 


ment 


Rayon Hosiery 
Shipments Gain 


| 


Total shipments of all types of ho- 
siery for the first four months of 1942 
of Ss 


over the corresponding period of 


registered an increase per cent 


the 
year previous. Shipments increased 
in all the major divisions of the seam- 
branch and especially in men’s 
half-hose and slack socks and anklets. 
Total full-fashioned 


shipments dropped 16 per cent 


less 
women's hosiery 
in the 
four months due to sharp declines in 
Shipments of silk and nylon construc 
were offset in 


tions which part by in- 


creased shipments of part-silk, part- 
nylon, rayon and cotton constructions. 
In view of: the that much 
larger quantities the main 


full fashioned hosiery fiber at present, 


outlook 
of rayon, 


will be taken by the armed forces pre 


dictions are being made in the trade 
that drastic changes are just ahead, 
With many believing that counts of 


cotton varns not required by the mili 


tary fabrics will furnish in the future 
































a much larger proportion of yarn used 
by the hosiery industry. 


Hosiery Status Under 
GMPR Being Studied 


Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, and various committees have 
been in Washington relative to the 
status of hosiery under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. The pri- 
mary object of the conference was to 
learn whether certain types of men’s, 
children’s and infants’ hosiery might 
not be put into the seasonal class. As 
for women’s full-fashioned and seam- 
less, Mr. Constantine said their status 
under the regulation was explored in 
relation to existing price ceiling varia- 
tions. Already, said Mr. Constantine, 
data have been assembled on the sea- 
sonal nature of children’s and infants’ 
goods selling, especially anklets, five- 
eighths and seven-eighths goods, and 
boy’s golf hose. Such hose are gen- 
erally priced only twice a year. The 
women’s hosiery committee has had no 
definite date set for a meeting but at 
a conference with OPA officials it was 
advised as to the type of information 
that will be required by the Govern- 
ment. 


Women’s Hose Stocks 
Show Sharp Drop 


Total stocks of women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery at the end of March were 
down as much as 29 per cent from a 
year ago, according to a report by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. The decline was represent- 
ed by stocks of 6,565,000 dozens a year 
ago, compared with but 4,637,000 doz- 
ens this year. This situation accords 
with expectations since demand con- 
tinued heavy from last summer into 
the fall and winter. Along with this 
relatively heavy consumer demand was 
a slow but noticeable decline in produc- 
tion following the freezing of silk last 
August, making it necessary for manu- 
facturers to draw upon their stocks. 
Total stocks of seamless hosiery 
amounted to 16,556,000 dozens at the 
end of this March, compared with 17,- 
738,000 dozens a year ago or a decline 
of 6.7 per cent. The association ex- 
plains this, not by a reduction in pro- 
duction, but by the heavy war and 
regular demand for seamless hosiery. 
Taking a two-months’ shipment aver- 
age as a basis of a normal supply, it 
comments in regards to women’s full- 
fashioned, that it means there was a 
deficit of 2,252,000 dozens. In the 
Seamless division the same basis indi- 
cates stocks at the end of this March 
were 2,470,000 dozens below the two 
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months’ average shipments. In con- 
trast to this the Federal Reserve Board 
in a report indicated that retail stocks 
of full-fashioned hosiery were probably 
the highest on record. 


Report on Tests 
of Rayon Hosiery 


Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration declared that 
rayon hosiery presents special prob- 
lems in buying, use and care. Follow- 
ing tests made upon several hundred 
pairs of rayon stockings the division 
made several recommendations to con- 
sumers. It suggested that they ask for 
high twist rayon hose because hosiery 
made of loosely twisted yarn snags 
more easily and lacks the strength and 
elasticity of highly twisted yarn. Con- 
sumers were also urged to make sure 
the foot of the stocking is” re-inforced 
with cotton as it said rayon alone is 
easily damaged by perspiration and 
wear. Other advice to consumers was 
to look for high test rayon yarn in the 
welt and avoid stockings with lace 
tops. “Buy hosiery that comes in sev- 
eral lengths, short, medium and long. 
Select the hose that best suits your 
foot and leg; it will mean longer 
wear.” Consumers were also told to 
buy two pairs of stockings of the same 
shade and weight so that they could 
be matched if one stocking of a pair 
should run. 


WPB Combed Yarn 
Order Hits Knitters 


War Production Board at the end of 
May took a step that will make avail- 
able sufficient combed yarns to meet 
requirements of the armed forces. Or- 
der M-155 requires combed yarn spin- 
ners to earmark at least 40 per cent of 
their production of medium combed 
yarns and not less than 65 per cent of 
their coarse combed yarn for the arm- 
ed services. They must begin this ear- 
marking as soon as necessary to fill 
orders made mandatory by the ruling, 
but not later than June 29. The order 
defines medium combed yarns as those 
from 61s to 90s inclusive while coarse 
combed yarns are those coarser than 
61s. The yarns so earmarked are to be 
used, sold or delivered only upon or- 
ders for the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, and other war agencies. 
One of the main intents of the order 
was to make sure that the Army would 
be able to obtain all of the 6-ounce 
Khaki twill which is used in the manu- 
facture of soldiers shirts and also all 
of the 8.2-ounce twill for trousers and 
@ number of other fabrics such as 
wind-resistant poplin. Not only were 
sales combed spinners affected but 





integrated 
plants with their own spindles and 


manufacturers operating 
looms were also. This would mean 
that underwear manufacturers spin- 
ning their own combed yarns would 
now have to set aside these percent- 
ages if they made the counts men- 
tioned. It also meant that yarn mer- 
cerizers would be affected with less 
being available for their regular custo- 
mers. 


New Formula on 
Government Orders 


Office of Price Administration this 
month announced a new price formula 
on textiles and certain other items 
when these are sold or delivered to 
war procurement agencies after July 
1. Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son pointed out this step was taken 
“in order to avoid disruption of order- 
ly procurement for the armed forces.” 
Under Maximum Price Order No. 157 
such prices are established at the 
highest price at which sale or delivery 
of a particular article was made prior 
to April 1, plus an amount proportion- 
ate to the seller’s increases in material 
and labor costs between the time the 
contract was placed and March 31 of 
this year plus increases in wage rates 
pursuant to certain collective bargain- 
ing contracts or other wage agreements 
entered into before April 27. This step 
by OPA was taken when the military 
procurement agencies found that many 
manufacturers were not willing to bid 
if GMPR applied so that the amend- 
ment was issued in order that the buy- 
ing of goods for the armed forces might 
continue with as little interruption as 
possible. 


Hosiery Knitters 
Use Acetate Yarn 


Hosiery manufacturers are studying 
the use of acetate rayon as a silk re- 
placement material. Some in the trade 
are of the opinion that acetate full- 
fashioned hosiery when finally perfect- 
ed may be expected to compete success- 
fully with silk stockings after the war. 
These manufacturers are able, reports 
indicate, to use a coarser denier in 
acetate than in other yarns and at the 
same time produce a stocking of excell- 
ent appearance. More than a hundred 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
are said to be planning acetate num- 
bers. 


—— a 


Frank Phelps, formerly connected 
with Kendall Mills Company, has 
joined the staff of Barnes Textile 
Associates, with offices in the John- 
ston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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and protect your reputation for 
present and post-war markets. 





These two Laurel Emulsions are widely 
used to restore normal moisture, soften 
and lubricate cotton yarn, both for 
knitter and weaver. 

Easily applied from conditioning at- 
tachments on winders, the use of Laurel 
HYDROCOP and 3B SOFTENER 
gives better running yarn in all succeed- 
ing Operations. 

Send for trial order and formula 
to fit your process. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


SOAPS + OILS + FINISHES 





Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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YARNS 8s to 40s 


KNITTING AND WARP 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
CURRIER & CO., INC. 
Boston * New York * Philadelphia * Reading * Amsterdam 
William C. Napier, Chicago * W. W. Crews, Chattanooga 


Darden Hampton, Greensboro, N. C. 








FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


THROWING MACHINERY 
for Rayon, Silk or Nylon 
FLETCHER WORKS 


| Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. but we'd 


like to remind 


you... THERE'S 
A SCHOLLER 
PRODUCT TO 
FIT YOUR 
FABRIC, TOO! 


For over 35 years much of 
milady’s apparel has been proc- 
essed with chemical compounds 
produced by Scholler. From 
head to toe — hosiery, gloves, 
blouses, skirts and underthings 
—all have been eariched in 
beauty and added-to in wear- 
ability. 

And, for every Fibre available 
today, there is a 
Finish to give it added beauty 
and miles more wear... all: 
“Tailored to fit the Fabric.” 


*Reg. U.S. A. and Canada 


SCHOLLER BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes - Collins and 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. - St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 



























































TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





War Production Board Earmarks Percentage of Combed Yarns 
For War Use—Wider Consumption of Rayon Yarns by Mili- 
tary Forces Curtails Civilian Poundage—GMPR Brings 
About Less Activity In All Types With New Orders Mainly 
For Nearby—Worsted Spinners Curtailed. 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1942 


DEMAND FOR YARNS has been less active this month both from 

military and civilian buyers, and in cotton sales yarns of carded 
quality the change from a recent tight sellers’ market to one that is 
beginning to favor the buyer more than for a long period, has been 
very noticeable. There are several factors that have tended to bring 
about this less active situation but the most important is the General 
Maximum Price Regulation which fixed prices at the highest level of 
last March. It has taken speculation out of all markets and included 
among them are textiles. Retailers are not as much interested in future 
commitments as they were, realizing that prices the end of this year 
cannot be any higher than now. Another factor tending to slow down 
speculative fever is the growing opinion among well-informed opera- 
tors that the war while not near an end is nearer than it was with the 
United Nations becoming stronger faster than was expected early this 
year. Cotton has dropped substantially this month and the fall was 


partly attributed to this. 


Cotton Yarns 


There has been a distinct change in 
the character of the market over the 
last month. Over most of the last 
year there has been a strong trend in 
favor of sellers with manufacturers 
being unable to place all the business 
they wished, but during the last few 
weeks buying interest from both the 
civilian and military sources has fall- 
en off sharply and with nothing in 
view at the present time to indicate 
an immediate resumption. There are 
three main reasons for this sudden and 
important change from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market. Outstanding in this 
connection is the General Maximum 
Price Regulation as issued by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and which 
has set maximum prices for the future 
at the highest level attained in March. 
This act has had an immediate effect 
in that it has for the present at least 
stopped speculative buying from the 
raw material to the consumer. 

Manufacturers that over the last 
year have been buying in large quan- 
tities and as far ahead as spinners 
would sell have now withdrawn from 
the market. They have adopted this 
policy knowing that GMPR will pre- 
vent spinners from charging them any 
higher prices in the future than pre 
vailed in March of this year so that 
with this assurance they are buying 
in aS small quantities as possible and 
only for their nearby needs. The same 
trend has been apparent among jobbers 
of knit goods and large retail buyers. 
In addition to this, the ultimate con- 
sumer has curtailed new commitments, 
also realizing that retail prices have 
been frozen by this Governmental ac- 
tion so that forward buying has been 
drastically curtailed all down the line. 
The effects of this change in buying 
have exerted an important influence 
on all prices and also have brought 
about a major change in the attitude 
of both buyer and seller. 

The second factor to retard specu- 
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lative fever has been the growing 
feeling that the war is not going to 
last as long as was thought early this 
year. This then becomes a_ second 
reason why many buyers feel that they 
should now become more cautious and 
conservative in their buying. A third 
is because of reports in the trade that 
shortly the Government will inaugu- 
rate a system of inventory control so 
that those firms which have over- 
bought over the last year and now hold 
excess inventories may possibly be or- 
dered by the Government to distribute 
all of these over a certain amount. The 
lull in military buying is not expected 
to prove of long duration in view of 
the much larger Army that is now 
being planned. Garments such as ho 
siery and underwear are expected to 
be required by the armed forces in in- 
creasing amounts during the fiscal year 
beginning June 30. Civilian buying is 
expected to remain on a more conserva- 
tive plane as long as GMPR remains 
in effect. 


Silk 

A development which has created 
considerable interest in the silk trade 
was the recent arrival of a small quan- 
tity of raw silk cocoons from Brazil. 
It is understood that they were pierced 
cocoons and were imported as part of 
an experiment to provide noils needed 
in the manufacture of powder bags. 
Silk experts reported that waste silk 
from these cocoons, other than the 
noils, would be used to meet other war 
requirements for spun silk. It was 
considered possible that Brazil might 
he expected to serve as a source for 
future requirements for silk for pow- 
der bags. In addition to the bales of 
Silk cocoons, five bales of waste silk 
were also brought in from Brazil re- 
cently. Indications are the represent- 
ative of the United States Testing Co., 
who left recently to establish a South 
American Branch for testing and exam- 
ining merchandise, might make a sur- 
vey of silk growing possibilities in that 
country. 





a 
Rayon Yarns 


Further reports of the growing secar- 
city of rayon yarn for use in the manu- 
facture of civilian goods have been 
heard during the last month and are 
expected over the coming weeks to re- 
sult in smaller quantities of this fiber 
for hosiery manufacture. The most im- 
portant factor in bringing this about 
is the greater quantity to be used in 
making military articles of various 
types. Larger quantities of rayon lin- 
ing are being bought by the Army for 
making uniforms and in recent weeks 
there have been fair-sized purchases of 
balloon cloth. In addition to these, 
large quantities of rayon are going 
into the manufacture of parachutes 
and other articles used by the air force. 
In the absence of silk which was pre- 
viously used in the manufacture of 
most of these military items and the 
limited supply of nylon, demand for 
rayon for military use is undoubtedly 
about to expand. Even before this 
took place hosiery and other manu- 
facturers have been having a very dif- 
ficult time in obtaining deliveries of 
rayon yarn in satisfactory volume. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarns 
to domestic consumers in May showed 
no substantial change compared with 
the previous month, being 37,600,000 
pounds. This compares with 40,200,000 
pounds in May 1941. Shipments for 
the first five months of the current 
year amounted to 192,400,000 pounds 
as compared with 180,900,000 pounds 
in the same period a year ago which 
was an increase of 6 per cent. Stocks 
of rayon filament yarn in the hands of 
producers at the end of May amounted 
to 6,800,000 pounds. This compares 
with 5,400,000 pounds at the end of 
April. Exports of rayon yarn to Latin 
American countries under the War Pro- 
duction Board order allocating 4 per 
cent of the total acetate and viscose 
production became more important in 
May, there being little exported dur- 
inng April, the first month for which 
the order was effective. 


Worsted Yarns 


War Production Board has issued an 
order extending to August 2 the same 
allotments of wool for civilian use as 
existed during the second quarter of 
the year which means that woolen and 
worsted manufacturers can use only 
about 10 to 20 per cent of the amount 
of wool consumed during this time a 
year ago. In view of this small allot- 
ment, because the bulk of the wool 
supply is needed for the armed forces, 
spinners of worsted knitting yarns 
have been scouring the raw material 
markets to obtain all the substitute 
materials they can locate. They have 
been buying large quantities of wool 
waste, mohair, rayon and cotton but, 
even so, they have not been able to run 
actively on outerwear counts for the 
civilian trade. Outerwear manufac- 
turers are doing the best they can un- 
der the circumstances, using substitute 
fibers and also changing the type gar- 
ments produced with many now using 
woven material in place of knitted. 
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FOR 
CONING 


AND 


CONDITIONING 


RAYON 


USE 


ARTCO SILK OIL 


Penetrates the filament of the rayon 
while knitting or weaving. Prevents 
breakage and insures less seconds. 


Write for particulars. 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


Quaker City Chemical Company Division 
2736-38-40 N. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Knoxville, Tenn. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Established 1883 
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LANE BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mfrs. 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 


Wool Combed on Commission—Worsted Yarns, 
Men’s and Women’s Wear Worsted Fabrics, 
Uniform Fabrics 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns 


NONQUITT MILLS 


Cotton, Spun Rayon, Merino Blends 
Yarns and Fabrics 


NASHAWENA MILLS 


Fine Grey Goods in all Types and Weaves 


CALHOUN MILLS 


Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Manufacturing Division 
WOOLEN MILLS 
Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men’s Wear, 
Dress Goods, Overcoatings 


RAYON and SILK MILLS 
Rayon and Silk Fabrics 





GLEN RAVEN COTTON MILLS 


Carded Cotton and Blended Yarns 
Spun Rayon Blended Fancy Fabrics 


GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 


Combination Yarn Fabrics 











WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
* Selling Agents * 


NEW YORK: General Offices — 261 Fifth Avenue 


Grey Goods Division —40 Worth Street 


CHARLOTTE 
commercial Bank Building 


LOS ANGELES 
819 Santee Street 


| Lo}s ge), | 
78 Chauncy Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 
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CORN STARCH 


SOUTHERN OFF! seg SAPO 


THE WICACO SPINDLE OILER 


For Cotton and Rayon Spindles 
SAVES TIME, LABOR, OIL, YARN and MONEY 


“One Large 
Textile Mill 
Says 


“We have not yet com- 
pleted all of our tests 
but we are certain that 
oil economy can be ef- 
fected and through the 
use of the machine the 
oiling operation is con- 
siderably simplified and 
much cleaner. We also find 
that spindles can be oiled very 
much faster.” 


“From a Busy 
Cotton Mill 


“The machine will pay for it- 
self within one year; we ex- 
pect to save 50% on our oil and 
time tests indicate 50% labor 
saving. We also note we can 


Southern Representative 


M. BRADFORD HODGES 


LULLLLLLLLLLLLELLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLEL LEE 








Write Today for Details and Prices 
The WICACO MACHINE CORPORATION 
WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Precision Workmanship AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
Since 1868 Providence, R. I. 


161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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flush out the base of the 
bolsters which we had 
never done in _ thirty 
years; the spindles are 
running cooler, and we 
hope, within a week, to 
give you some data on 
possible power saving.” 


*A Rayon Plant 
Reports 


‘‘We allow approxi- 
mately 2% hours time 
on a 200 spindle twist- 
ing frame for flushing 
out the bolster and 
bringing the oil to the 
proper level, whereas 
our former method re- 
quired 5 to 6 hours for 
the same operation.” 


*Names on request. 


New England Representative 
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ORN SUGARS & SYRUPS 


RAPIDS, 1OWA 
— SPARTANBURG, 
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LAWLOR icines 
— Sa as : Solve Floor 
Maintenance 


Problems 


These modern, 
motor-driven ma- 
chines are saving 
time, labor and 
money for mills 
every where. 

The very best 
equipment to keep 
any kind of floor 
spotlessly clean— 
concrete, composi- 
tion, wood, tile, 
linoleum, cement, 
etc. 

Strong, section- 
al scrub brushes 
are easily re- 
placed with soft 
polishing brushes 
for waxing and 
shining floors. 

12 models of 
Scrubbers—a size 
for every job. Also 
Mop Tanks and 
Mop Wringers. 


Write for illustrated 
catalog today. 


S. C. LAWLOR CoO. 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
121 N. Aberdeen S*- Chicago, Ill. 
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Rayon Weaving 
AT VERNEY MILLS 









A modern mill... modern equipment, modern light- 
ing and a modern humidification installation is the 
by-word at Verney Mills, Inc., Manchester, N. H. 

The need for accurately controlled humidity has been 
met to the entire satisfaction of the mill by the tailor- 
made AMCO installation. 

Modern self-cleaning AMCO Atomizers deliver finely 
atomized spray in automatically controlled quantity, 
without drip or feathering down. Their self-cleaning 
feature in both the air and water nozzles reduces main- 
tenance to a minimum. AMCO Humidity Controls hold 
the humidity right on-the-nose to prescribed limits. 

Learn what AMCO can do to speed-up and cut costs in 
your wartime textile production. Let AMCO Engineers 
survey your plant and submit report. American Moisten- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I... Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte. 
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MEON “T”’ for conditioning cotton 
yarns is more than a penetrant or 
wetting agent. MEON “"T”’ is hygro- 
scopic, and by virtue of its property of 
breaking down surface tension, insures 
rapid absorption. MEON "T”’ per- 
manently sets the twist and removes 
the kinks. Any amount of water can be 
imparted and retained by the use of 
MEON “T’’. Therein lies a tangible 


value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be Used in 


ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “‘T” to 99 gallons water 


INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 


INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 


A RUST INHIBITOR 


WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 


ECONOMICAL 


EFFICIENT 


Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


TIN M. KNIGHT 
WEST YARMOUTH. MASS 


FREDERIC L. EKSTRAND 
STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 


HENRY F.GRAUL SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


be « SIEVER 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


>». VAReesrR 
TANBURG, S.C. 


wa ee ee eR Ss 
CHARLOTTE. N Cc 
JOHN FERGUSON 
LA GRANGE.GA 
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FOR AUGUST 


A page advertise- 
ment in July 25th 
issue, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, will talk 
this basic selling 
theme for you in 


MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS 
* *« 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA—COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


the new basic selling appeal for Cottons fea- 
tured every month in the National Advertis- 
ing Campaign of 12,000,000 cotton farmers 


and the American Cotton Industry. 

















20 years 


without 


a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arquto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


a RGUTO Beaaine O \ 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 








No “Blackout’”’ 


on Victor Service 








The demand for Victor Travelers for use in making tex- 
tiles for the armed forces is so heavy that we may not be 
able to supply you as soon as we would like to. Uncle 
Sam comes first but we will continue to serve our low : 
: = priority customers with as little delay as possible. We'll =: 
= do everything within our power to keep you going. 


PECEETLCTTEa 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 
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LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Champion leathers are not a 
side line product. They are 
the foundation of a business 
devoted to this field—a busi- 
engineers 






ness of experts, 
and fine precision machinery 
doing creative as well as a 
production job. 














W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H. Martin, an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 pages 8'/ x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘‘Cotton’’, containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 
Foreign $5.50). 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE i914 
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TUFFING BOXES that demand 
constant inspection and tinker- 
ing, that waste valuable time while 
machines are shut down to repack 
or replace stuffing boxes, just don’t 
fit in today’s picture. 






Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints 
do. They never need to be oiled, 
adjusted or repacked. They absorb 
misalignment without loss of oper- 
ating efficiency. They make it 
easier to provide modern, more 


@ Five Saco-Lowell Cotton 
Slashers at the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C.— 
all equipped with Johnson 
Joints. No more stuffing box 
troubles here. 


Note the Simple, 
Packless Construction 


@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. 
Sliding collar (2), keyed (6) 
to nipple. Carbon graphite 
seal ring (3) and bearing 
ring (4), which eliminate oil- 
ing and packing. Spring (5), 
for initial seating only; in 


efficient methods of draining cans 
and slashers—continuous, syphon 
pipe drainage which permits high- 
er, more uniform can temperatures 
and speeds heating-up time. 


Hundreds of plants, like the 
Springs Cotton Mills in the picture 
above, have been quick to adopt 
this simple way to boost produc- 
tion, reduce maintenance costs. 
Though the first Johnson Joint was 
introduced less than ten years ago, 





oe gam joint is pressure there are more than 50,000 of them 


in service today. 


New Bulletin shows a size 
and type of the Johnson 
Joint for every dry can, 
slasher, or sanforizer. 


WRITE FOR IT 








USE THE JOHNSON ELECTRAP 

ODAY’'S highest development in 

a trap for pumping or lifting 
service, or for draining systems — ‘> 
under vacua as complete as 27" of mercury. 
Electric operation removes floats, stuffing 
boxes—all moving parts—from trap chamber, 
makes operation as dependable as the flow 
of electricity. Control valve gear is one com- 
pact assembly—can be brought out to any 
convenient location if trap chamber must be 
set in inaccessible position. 

Ask for New Bulletin 


rit 
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The Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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UP anc 


Tue fast, uniform performance of U S 
high-efficiency bobbins, shuttles, cones 
and spools keeps production at its peak. 
Scientifically-made of best materials, 
US products have maintained their 
superiority for eighty-five years. You 
can rely on their stamina and speed for 
maximum, uninterrupted production. 
























































Samples on request 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


. BOBBIN & hl 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, 5..C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Unicn, Mills, N. C.--W. £. John.tone, Charlotte, N. C. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
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IDEAL FOR WINDING BURLAP 10 U. S. REQUIREMENTS 


THE Paine ss. When the selvage works toward the apex of the V fork 


(see Dm sition A), the increased leverage swings the nip rolls toward the 
horizontal, thus releasing the pull on the selvage. When the selvaze works 
away fr ym the apex of the V fork (see position B), the decreased leverage 
permits the nip rolls to swing back to a more acute angle, thus increasing 
the pull on the selvage. 

ADVANTAGES. Low maintenance; waterproof, rustproof, purely mechanical; 
no electric switches or coils to burn out or short circuit; no air valves to 
clog: only 2 moving parts; reversible rubber roll. Maximum speed. Gentle, 


positive. dependable action. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., Taunton, Mass. 





> 
*, 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
fob ale Ms) 0) betel (-W@xoy 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 





All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 








LOWELL, 
MASS. 








The Modern Quality Leather Belting not 
only delivers a greater percentage of 
the generated power at all times, but at 
the point where other belts fail it is 
usually performing better than when 
first instalied. And when it finally fails 
to pull the required load, it has a 
greater salvage value than any other 
belting material. 


It pays to “Rely on Leather Belting.” 






American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New York 











HELP 
PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS 


.aid production 

- by keeping floors 
clean, free from _ slip- 
pery substances. Is your 
floor - maintenance equip- 
ment adequate? For free 
floor survey, phone or 
write nearest Finnell 
branch or 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Ine. 


1307 East Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 810 Woodside: Bidg., Greenville, S$. C. 
Tel. Greenville 105. Southern Representative: E. V. Wilson. 
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HOW TO SAVE 
TIME, LABOR 





PRECIOUS METAL — 


Because they save precious time, 
labor and metal, Bunting Bronze 
Standardized Bearings and 
Bunting Precision Bearing Bronze 
Bars are speeding war production 
in thousands of plants. 


Here are hundreds of sizes of 
completely machined and finished 
bronze bearings ready for as- 
sembly in machine tools, electric 
motors and all kinds of production 
machinery. Bunting Bearing 
Bronze Bars are finished I.D., O.D. 
and ends. They machine to de- 
sired sizes quickly, easily and 
without excessive waste. All are 
instantly available from stocks of 
local wholesalers. The Bunting 
Brass & Bronze 


Company, Toledo, | 
Ohio. Warehouses | 


in All Principal @ 
Cities. | 





















|e WETTING-OUT AGENTS 
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FOR AN ALL-OUT EFFORT 
IN WARTIME PRODUCTION 
KX o 


WALT TA, 


CHEMICALS oe RAYON PROCESSING 


iy tig Mell 


» © Meeting government specifications, 





‘racing against time, beset with new 

_ «problems — you need HartTEx process+ 
ing chemicals for efficient and maxi- 
mum production. There are no ceilings 
or restrictions on the quality of HaRTEX 
products. In wartime, as in peuce- 
time, they are always uniform and 
dependable — and economical, too! 


*% SOFTENERS 
*% RAYON OILS © 
*& DELUSTRANTS 
*% RAYON SIZINGS 
_ & FINISHING OILS 
*% SOLUBLE WAXES 
*& DYE ASSISTANTS 
*& BLEACHING OILS 
%& SULFONATED OILS 
% SCOURING AGENTS 
*& WEIGHTING AGENTS 
& CATIONIC SOFTENERS 





@ Our laboratories are 
engaged in constant 
research to help the 
textile industry keep 
pace with the unusual 
demands of unusual 
times. Perhaps we can 
. help you with your 

*% SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS problems. Write for 


% SPLASHPROOF COMPOUNDS _ further informction. 








THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


wenemeractiee tae CU eet eee 


1440 BROADWAY eo NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA, Ltd. © GUELPH, ONTARIO 



































DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts and kinds of yarns. Co-operate with us in our desire to serve you quickly 
and efficiently by giving your highest priority rating on all orders and by permitting our representa- 
tives to aid and advise you in any spinning problems which may arise. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 8. O. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN H. O’NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, §. C. 








RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING EOST SYSTEMS 


IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING WORK LOAD STUDIES 
METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
MORE THAN A 
QUARTER of COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 
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Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Cone Belt Water Hose 


Transmission Belt Steam Hose 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Moanhattan, inc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET 





PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 





HYGROLIT - 
KINKSETTOLIT + LUBRIKNIT 


Pioneers for Chemical 
‘Conditioning Machinery 
and Liquids for over 33 years 


Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc 
Kearny, WN. J. Greenville, S. C. 


Buenos Aires Montreal 


Mexico D.F. Sao Paulo 
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GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 


STEAM UTILIZATION + TOBACCO FACTORIES - KNITTING MILLS - LOCATION STUOIES. 


> 4 APPANISALS ~ REPORTS ~ WATER TREATMENT » WATER SUPPLY - SORVE“S + POWER = yr 











TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
WW Na" T1\|220):1 4: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Desize with 


EXSIZE 


The enzymes in Exsize act two ways 
in removing sizing. (1) Starch is liq- 
uefied, then (2) rapidly converted to 
readily soluble forms. Thus, not only 
does it reduce the time of desizing, 
but it also completely removes all 
traces of the sizing with a minimum 
of rinsing. 

Exsize contains no acids, alkalis or 
harsh chemicals to injure delicate fab- 
rics. Its gentle, natural action leaves 
cloth perfectly prepared for bleach- 
ing, dyeing and sanforizing. 

Write for further information on 
this economical product. 


Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 


to help you with desizing problems. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, 
and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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bearing the near 


TEXTIL 


ORIGINAL GENUINE 


cg & oat. O* 


the Hair On. 


We)n\o)55 


R 


‘‘ The Leather with 


—Proving the 


ECONOMY 


OF 


QUALITY! 


QRIGINAL a~w GENUINE 
" Leather with the fhaer on 


TEXTILE 
LEATHERS 


cost slightly more than ordinary 
leathers—BUT they 


SAVE MONEY 
BECAUSE— 


. They last many times longer. 


. They cause fewer holdups in 
production. 


. They produce fewer 
‘seconds’ in materials. 


RESULTS: 
GREATER 
NET PROFITS 


COM PANY 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


facturers of Textile Leathers 
ufa 
ee Nearly Half a 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 190! 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 


Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


15 Augusta, St. 
Telephone 150 


Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 352! 








185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. 











Defender of Property Rights 
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2. , 

Don’t take chances—you need Stewart protection NOW, Catalog 
1-41 shows typical installations. Send for your copy today. 
Stewart maintains sales and erection offices in principal cities. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


924 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 
Modified Sodas Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 





Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT * NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS © SYRACUSE 
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An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... J 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


‘Printers and “Publishers 


A ec ar ee 


Georgia 





COCEROOALOTOGRELETTLAETEET 
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TORPEDO ELECTRIC HOIST 


SPEEDS TEXTILE PRODUCTION! 


Add up these Conco features for the answer to your materials 
handling problem: 1. Push Button Control, for safe, positive 
one-hand operation. 2. Simple, heuvy construction employing 
only two gear reductions. 3. Solenoid Electric Brake. 4. Posi- 
tive Limit Switch. 5. Double cast iron drums—30 times diam- 
eter of flexible plow steel cable. 6. Gear shafts operate on ball 
bearings in an oil bath. 7. Dust-tight, streamlined housing 
Orders filled with reasonable promptness. 


DOUBLE—DRUM HOOK, TROLLEY OR 
BOLT SUSPENSION 


CONSTRUCTION 





LOW PRICED! 
3 CAPACITIES! 


250-lb. — $139.50 
500-lb. — $149.50 
1000-lb. — $159.50 


Write for Illustrated 








7 bs 3 





Double Drums, with left and right Three suspensions allow for installa 

Circular Giving Full hand machined grooves allow for tion in a variety of spots. Easily 

mage full lift without cable overlap. Load movable from place to place. Works 

Specifications is balanced better: cable lasts ideally with a Conco I-Beam Trolley 
longer. at $10.00. 








ENGINEERING WORKS 
DIVISION STREET 


MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 





PATENT 





Super-Speed 
=} DRYING 
j] SYSTEM 
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STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES | 
AND CARD MAKERS . 7 PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc. PHILADELPHIA 
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Cotton Loom Harness Cotton Loom Reeds 


Mail Eye Harness Corduroy Reeds 
Selvages Woolen Reeds 
Lease Harness Duck Reeds 


r- | ~= Metal Reeds 





Combs of all description 




















Flat Steel Heddles Frames 


Heddle Rods and Accessories 


New Type i Lock Hooks 














Pioneer Atlanta Company, Inc. 


1374 Murphy Ave. Atlanta, Georgio 


P.O. Box. 2163 





RAymond 2136-7 





















HOLIDAYS ARE SWELL- 
BUT THERE'S SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE FACTORY 
1 MISS NO END! 







VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded > in 1880 
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Hotebtiobed MERROW Incorporated 


A. 6.6 Pel OT ae 1894 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES — 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. O. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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IT’S ABOUT TIME 


IN MEW YORK 
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TIME, always valuable, is now more 


precious than ever. Save time by stay- 
ing at the McAlpin. Its ideal midtown 
location is right where it’s most con- 
venient for business or pleasure. 


Rooms with private bath 
Single from $3.30 
Double from $4.95 


@ 1 BLOCK FROM PENN STATION 
e 5 MINUTES TO TIMES SQUARE 
e@ B.& 0. Motor Coaches stop at our door 








HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


335 1@)-00)''F-% Ar vancl Secun—w @.0 2) oy ee) 8's AO) «8 «4 
Under KNOTT Management JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 


with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 
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boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 





eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 
Ask the STANDARD service statf about 

















grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- y ‘ 
dure for better whites with less bleach. a ~~ 
_ fg cap 








THE A. B. C. LINE 





These three features of Carter Trav- 
elers are as fundamental as A. B. C.— 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 








‘ , | 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION Uniformity 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA Quality 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. — 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS Dependability 


il 


TBR RKR D AwmuxX Shr Carter Travelers are always the 
= . => same. We see to that in our automat- 


am 








; ically controlled precision manufac- 
Dandux Canvas Products are turing processes. 


MADE BETTER. They 
LAST LONGER and give 


Quality of materials and workman- 
ship is of the very best and we will 


MORE SER VICE PER DOL: not deviate from our set standards. 

LAR. That’s why Dandux has a 
been preferred for a quarter of These facts are backed by our re- 

a century. Large scale demand 3 cord and by our unfailing service, all 


of which adds up to the most impor- 
tant fact of all—dependability. You get 
just that in the A. B.C. Traveler line. 


and efficient production make 
possible important economies 
in both standard numbers and 
made-to-order canvas products. 
Write for folder CTI 

a. MB CARTER. TRAVELER COMPANY 

’ i A. B. CARTER, INC 

C. R. Daniels, Inc. | DASTOMER, 1% 











101 CROSBY STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Newark Boston Chicago Cleveland R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 Ss. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh : 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 





Buffalo Alberton, Md. Milwaukee 








POOOCGCVCCQGoQgQogoCe CVC OCOOQoVvOoUCcOod 
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- OPERATING 3000 ROOMS ix SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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ADJUSTABLE aad ia 3 . HH boty mat || 
BOX ENDS 





Eliminate  break- 
downs and con- 
stant replacing of 
plain box ends, 





and permit mini- 
mum power to 
drive. Adjustable 
for clearance and 





alignment. 








For Steel Trough. . Also 
Furnished for Wood Trough 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS © ENGINEERING SERVICE © TRANCO TRUCKS 


Stainless Vessels 


Nickel-clad or 


Starch kettles, digestors, vats, and other 
¢ vessels of this durable metal. Your de- 


signs or ours—''custom made" to order. 


a s TANKS, TOWERS, BOILERS, KIERS, KETTLES, 
hid : STAND PIPES, SMOKE STACKS, AIR RECEIVERS, Ete. 


Write for “Tank Talk’—No. 1-C. 





TRANSMISSION CORPORATION MUGMUMA NaC (a0) RHO 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York - NEWNAN GEORGIA 


DINKLER 
HOTELS ., 


. « Give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 



















You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels : 


* The ANSLEY sux 

* The 0. HENRY crcenssono 
* The SAVANNAH ss10na 
**The TUTWILER *110:160 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonreoncey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vew onceens The ST. GHARLES * 
wsencce “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 7. 
hr 


DINKLER HOTELS CO. inc VAnp RBILTT 


Carling Dinkler, Pres. and General EME Tha 
HOTEL 
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Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are ‘creating real economies 
g 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 


Established 1702 4 
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A FAMOUS QUALITY LEATHER 
that cuts strap costs! 


You get smoother, better performance 

and steadier production with textile 
straps made of tough Tannate leather. ! 
"Costs down!" "Production up!" ''Prof- 

its increased!" .. . are but a few of the 

words of praise from mills which have ! 
learned from experience what Tannate 

textile straps can do. 

















Tannate Special Textile Straps and 
Tannate leather belting assure you in- 
creased output and high economy. 








JACK STRAPS * HARNESS STRAPS *- BUMPER STRAPS 
CHECK STRAPS * LUG STRAPS * LOOM STRAPS 
PICKER STRAPS + BINDER LEATHERS — and others 


a 


























(A 
SPECIAL 


TEXTILE STRAPS 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA., PA. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - CLEVELAND 




























For Comfort 
and Convenience 


. make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home. You 
will enjoy the comfort and convenience which 
the Biltmore offers. Situated just outside the 
city’s center of noise, it provides thoughtful ac- 
commodations, within a setting of Peace and 
Quiet, for those who appreciate the best. 


anne eth Ave- 
nee ss JOHN L. HORGAN 
MARIA K 


President 


) ACI bath and radio 


with private 


her MARIA K 


Ot 
HOTEL EDISON, 


, D. 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, Wash 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations ... popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 





“The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “want ad style.”’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 




















Per Inch 3 Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
: hae e $6.00 80 inches —. 1a accepted at display rate only. 
6 oe oem oor one — m4 be Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
10 inches - 5.00 200 or more inches... 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 























EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg,, Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Paul B. Eaton, Former member 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 








WANTED 


To buy Barber-Colman Knotter 
for cotton or rayon warps. Ad- 
dress Box 590, care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 




















POSITION WANTED 


Young married man draft exempt, ten years ex- 
perience as fixer, grinder and second-hand in 
card room with State vocational training. Now 
student of I. C. 8. Capable. as overseer of 
medium size room. Now employed but desire 
change for promotion. Address Box 589, care of 
COTTON, Grant Bladg., Atlanta, Ga. 











POSITION WANTED 


Practical dyer, finisher and textile chem- 
ist. Wide experience in cotton, rayon and 
mixed fabrics. Also fast color work in- 
cluding Vats and Naphthols. Address Box 
586, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 











FOR SALE 


1—1927 Whitin 200 Spindle 
Spooler, 4°4” gauge; also a 
large number of fibre head 
spools 3°4” x 4”. 


MAVERICK MILLS 
Addison Street, 
East Boston, Mass. 
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__-», Be 100% for America- 
~~ Invest 10% of your 
Income In War Bonds 


—— RY 
—<zon FOUND 


Recently, an executive of a nearby cotton mill wrote 









us: “I have a slubber that is down and out as I haven’t >, 
a gear to fit... this machine is absolutely necessary in 5 
the operation of my mill to balance with the other ma- “| 
chinery, and without it I can’t keep my mill running ~) 
full.” | 






The man was in distress and the situation needed 














special attention. Stock castings were immediately, but i 
precisely machined to proper specifications. The finished 
gears were then dispatched to the mill and quickly in- 
stalled—an emergency job completed in emergency- ; 





quick time! The cotton mill’s operation was thereby re- 
stored to its full-speed Victory output, and Henderson 
was glad to have a part in it. 








Henderson manufactures repair parts for textile ma- 
chinery from quality castings that are machined to fit. 
Eliminate needless breakdowns and step up production 
at the same time—specify Henderson’s better than 
original replacement parts for textile machinery. You’l] 
get service from Henderson and from the parts! 












i 
__—ragcomr= 4 FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
SAMPTO— 
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Conserve Your Belt Drives 


(RUBBER AND LEATHER) 


for Production’s Offensive 


@ Production’s offensive is powered by a swift army of belts! 
Keep ‘em serving, without breakdowns or delays—with Cling- 
Surface protection. Cling-Surface Belt Treatment has been pro- 
longing the life of millions of belts since 1896. It increases power 
up to 40% by giving slip-proof grip that permits slack-belt oper- 
ation. Saves bearings and shaftings; reduces take-up time. Used 
by U. S. Army and Navy. Ask about our practical trial offer. 


Cling-Surface Company, 1036 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


wth | 


j 
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THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 














for cottons, rayons and mixed goods ) 


For your de-sizing problems — 





our technical men are at your 


service . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SAVE YOUR VITAL 
BLEACHING CHEMICALS 


Now more than ever it is essential that every 
bleaching chemical be made to carry its full share 
of the load . . . to do every ounce of work that 
can be extracted from it. 


PINE SOLVENT XX will conserve your chlorine 
bleach stock (now limited to 50% of former 
requirements) because it enables you to get the 
maximum poundage of white goods from every 
pound of chlorine or bleach liquor consumed. 


It is a dyehouse maxim, and a true one “‘the secret 
of a good bleach is in the bleach bottom.’ That's 
what PINE SOLVENT XX does . . . produces 
goods perfectly cleaned and scoured and ready 
for chemicing. With the proper use of PINE 
SOLVENT XX it may be possible to produce 
your usual volume of full satisfactory whites on 
your present allotment of chlorine. In many 
cases it can be done. Write for full details. 
PINE SOLVENT XX is a Burk-Schier Mill Tested 
and Approved Product. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BURR SCHIER 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CKSEHEDD 


PENETRANTS © SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS © FINISHES 








ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 







SPECIALISTS 
WwoOoD 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


Fe Verrell Machine €0.% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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For 69 years DEPENDABLE 


Under today’s urgent production condi- 
tions, it is well to pin your faith on rings 
with a long-standing reputation for easy 
starting and for the even wearing-in 
essential to maximum life. The famous 
DIAMOND FINISH trademark denotes 
rings of surpassing excellence. Their sur- 
face is super-smooth. Their special anal- 
ysis steel is extra hard, and possesses a 
structural uniformity that guarantees even 
wear during extra long life. You can 
DEPENDupon DIAMOND FINISH ringsto 
keep your machinery at Peak Production! 


WHITINSVILLE (‘™4ss 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and Owister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 
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x ¥*& * 
For Superior 
SPUN RAYON 
and WOOL 
BLENDING 


New requirements for blending spun rayon and other 
synthetics with wool give new emphasis to the Truslow 
Blender. 

Very little labor is required. The stock is blown 
through piping to the Blender. It then passes through a 
rotating arm and is blown up against the vanes of the 
canopy—making it revolve and distribute the stock in 
the form of a heavy snowstorm. 

If you are working with mixtures of spun rayon oF 
other fibres, we suggest that you investigate the 
Truslow Blender. It will help you to get thorough 
blending of either natural or synthetic fibres. 


TRUSLOW BLENDER 


Write us about your problem. 


(ic b Marble 
MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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OT only for rayon staple spinning, but 





also for spinning, twisting or weaving 
all other fibres, A. P. T. Yarn Carriers offer 
unique advantages. These advantages stem 
largely from the fact that we make the hole 
first. That is, tough paper is wound layer 
on layer around a former, glued together, 
impregnated for water repellency and hard- 
ened by baking. Perfect balance results; 


vibration, with resultant wear and yarn de- 


fects, is reduced. Changes in temperature 
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RAYON STAPLE SPINNING IS ONE OF THEIR MANY ADAPTATIONS 


and humidity (including ordinary yarn steam- 
ing) do not distort these carriers and even 
if bent by rough handling, they will often 
straighten out on the spindle. They never 
splinter and seldom if ever chip or split. 
Their first cost and their ultimate cost 
make them first choice for a variety of oper- 
ations. Let us help you to determine where 
they can save money and improve quality in 
your mill. They are available in a variety 


of colors for purposes of identification. 


gensecket, Pehede Island 


- eee a On On wenn. EOnORCe a 16! Spring $+ N. W Atlanta 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: “: S8A2fORO HODGES 161 Spring St. NW. A 
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MAKE 


MOTOR- DRIVE 
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Motor-drive avevides aathia itself a means of: 


SPEED CONTROL TANDEM OPERATION REVERSING CONTROLLED ACCELERATION 
BRAKING TENSION CONTROL REMOTE CONTROL SAFETY 
SLOW SPEEDS FOR INCHING, THREADING, INSPECTION 


Applying them to boost production and improve quality is APPLICATION ENGINEERING. That’s our business. 





o 


| ers MOST RELIANCE MOTORS, this one is more 
than the name plate says. It was sold to do a job—to 
go beyond providing power. It will take a definite part , 
in a production process by performing functions(guch asy | 
Reliance ‘‘selling”’ is ““engineering.’’ It is cooperation in 
answering the question, ‘““What can we get the motor to 
do besides supply power?’’ When you have plans afoot 
requiring new machines or processes, invite a Reliance 
man to sit in. He can help you get the most from the 
production aids which are inherent in motor-drive. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1088 IVANHOE ROAD * . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DETROIT - GREENVILLE, S.C. 
HOUSTON, TEX. « LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. + ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO + SYRACUSE, N.Y., AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RELIANCE“¢7, MOTORS | 
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HIGHLY CONCENTRATED POWDERED DESIZE 


(NEOZYME) TOPS IN EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


SO LITTLE GOES SO FAR! 


You can cut desizing costs perma- 
nently with Neozyme. It is both am- 
ylolytic and proteolytic. Neozyme 
completely digests and removes 
starches, gums, gelatins and other 
sizing matter . . . insures your fab- 


rics against faulty, uneven dyeing. 


Readily soluble in water, Neozyme 


” 


retains its efficiency over a long 
period of time. And because one 
pound of Neozyme goes ezght to 
nine times as far as liquid desizing 
agents, it not only saves you money 
_.. but it saves storage space in your 
mill. FREE samples of this new 
enzymatic agent upon request. Or 
write us today for expert technical 
advice on your desizing problems— 


at no obligation tO vou. 








FOR THE 





1 lb. Neozyme to 100 gal. 


Temperature: 125-130° F 


Time: 30-45 Minutes 


AVERAGE DESIZING 
BATH, USE: 


of water 








ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*,VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


*Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 
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